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GERMAN TOUR FOR 
METROPOLITAN CO. 


Negotations in Progress for 1914, 
Says Otto Kahn in London 
Interview 


That negotiations are now in progress 
for a tour of Germany in the Spring of 
1914 by the Metropolitan Opera Company 
was stated in a London despatch to the 
New York Herald, dated February 2. Offi- 
cials of the Metropolitan Company in New 
York were unable to confirm the report. 

Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Metropolitan, discussed 
the project in London. 

“It has been suggested to us,” said Mr. 
Kahn, “that the company would be cordially 
welcomed in Berlin and other cities in Ger- 
many. Before such a tour could be under- 
taken many persons must be consulted, but 
I can say now that such an engagement is 


possible. 
“The Germans are anxious to hear Sig- 
nor Toscanini conduct ‘Tristan und 


Isolde,’ and ‘Die Meistersinger.’ In addition 
to these operas the repertory will include 
‘Aida,’ ‘Otello’ and ‘Falstaff.’ ” 

Mr. Kahn was booked to sail for New 
York from London on February 5. He re- 
ported that his European trip had convinced 
him of the increasing closeness of the mu- 
sical kinship of Europe and the United 
States and stated his belief that, with her 
vast population of wealthy music lovers, 
America must inevitably become a center 
of the world’s operatic interests. He fore- 
saw a particularly bright future for Amer- 
ican artists at home as well as in Europe, 
even though at present they must look 
abroad to find the gateway of success. 

Mr. Kahn does not believe that London 
will ever be able to support two opera 
houses, but regrets the fall of the London 
Opera House into the domain of vaudeville 
and moving pictures. 

“Mr. Hammerstein made his mistake by 
charging grand opera prices and then low- 
ering them,” said Mr. Kahn. “He should 
have begun with popular prices, and then, 
when he had proved the high artistic worth 
of his enterprise, he might have raised his 
prices, retained his patronage and estab- 
lished his opera on a profitable basis. To 
increase prices when your commodity is 
worth it is always possible and reasonable, 
but to lower them is almost invariably 
fatal.” 





London Approves “Der Rosenkavalier” 


Lonpon, Jan. 30.—London had its first 
opportunity to pass judgment upon Richard 
Strauss’s “Der Rosenkavalier” last night, 
when Thomas Beecham introduced the 
opera at Covent Garden and the verdict was 
one of complete success. The Telegraph 
calls it “surely the wittiest opera that ever 
emanated from the brain of a musician,” 
and the Daily Mail calls it “the most prodi- 
gal, elaborate sacrifice ever offered to the 
muse of Frivolity.” The Chronicle finds 
“much that is wonderfully original and 
beautiful in its music.” There is warm 
praise for Mr. Beecham’s conducting and 
for the work of the principal members of 
the cast, who included Mmes. Siems, Von 
der Osten, Dux, Gura-Hummel: Messrs 
Knupfer, Brodersen, Bechstein, Von Pick, 
Pacym, Kant, Byndon-Ayres and Blamey 


Willy Buers Makes American Début in 
Brooklyn “Meistersinger” 


Willy Buers, in the role of Hans Sachs, 
in “Die Meistersinger,” made his first 
American appearance at the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, on February 4. The 
beauty of his utterance and his ingratiating 
presence won for him instantaneous ap- 
proval, and he was warmly applauded after 
each act. Mme. Gadski, Marie Mattfeld, 
Jérn, Witherspoon, Goritz and Hinshaw 
were other important members of the cast. 
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This Country, Has Won a Large Following by the Finesse of His Art. 
Represents Him in “The Tales of Hoffmann.” 


Portrait 
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EDMOND CLEMENT AS “HOFFMANN” 
This Distinguished French Tenor, Who Is Appearing in Opera and Concert in 


The 
(See Page 11) 





CHICAGO DOUBTFUL OF “CONCHITA” 


SUCCESS 


Critical Enthusiasm Lacking for Zandonai’s Opera on Its First Per- 
formance by Dippel Company—Tarquini in Title. R6le—Mary Garden 
Sings Three Times in Final Week of Season in Chicago—Total 
Receipts of $508,000 for the Ten Weeks Reported by Well Satisfied 


Management 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, February 3, 1913. 


OW that the second of the important 
new productions promised for this 
season has, after many delays, materialized 
in the Thursday evening presentation of 
Zandonai’s “Conchita” it is probable that all 
Chicago will unite in the verdict that the 
third one, Kienzl’s “Kuhreigen,” which has 
not and will not be given here this season, 
must have been by ail odds the best of the 
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three. The occasion also threw a most un- 
usual burden upon the critical discrimina- 
tion of the notable audience of “first- 
nighters” through the introduction of an 
entirely new singer, Tarquina Tarquini, in 
the title rdle. As far as her individual 
work could be disassociated from the gen 
eral uncertainty which surrounded the re- 
ception of the new opera itself, one was 1n- 
clined to say that she represents at least a 
forceful personality and brings to bear in 
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POHLIG MENTIONED 
FOR PAUR’S POST 


Either He or Wetzler, of Riga, 
Likely to Conduct at Berlin - 
Royal Opera 


possible 





Two of Dr. Emil 
Paur prominently mentioned 
since the former conductor of the Boston 
and Pittsburgh Symphony orchestras was 


successors 


have been 


influenced by the Kaiser’s interference to 
resign as leading conductor of the Berlin 
Royal Opera. From Berlin, on January 29, 
came a despatch saying that Kappelmeister 
Wetzler, of Riga, was being considered 
favorably for the post, and report has also 
reached this country that Carl Pohlig, 
formerly conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, is likely to obtain the Berlin ap- 
pointment. 

It is stated in Philadelphia that Mr. 
Pohlig is now in Berlin. “On leaving Phil- 
adelphia last June,’ says Michael Francis 
Doyle, Pohlig’s Philadelphia attorney, “Mr. 
Pohlig told me that it was a position with 
the Berlin Opera that he coveted and hoped 
for. So there is nothing strange in the re- 
port that he may be called upon to suc- 
ceed Dr. Paur.” 

Mr. Pohlig was for some years leader of 
the Royal Orchestra at Stuttgart before he 
became conductor in Philadelphia and his 
success in the two positions has civen him 
much prestige in Germany. Herr Wetzler’s 
musical career was begun in this country, 
and he has since served as conductor at 
Hamburg and for the last four years at 
Riga. Wetzler conducted a _ performance 
of “Tannhauser” at the Berlin Royal Opera 
on January 29. 

Aborns Plan Long Opera-in-English 
Season in New York 


A plan for the presentation of opera in 
English in New York on an elaborate scale 
and at popular prices is announced by the 
Messrs. Milton and Sargent Aborn. A 
season of not less than twenty-five weeks 
and possibly of forty is now being arranged 
and a company with a capital of $100,000 is 
being organized. It is the intention to issue 
stock, each $25 share entitling the holder 
to its face value in tickets as well as a 
share in possible profits. Prices of seats 
will range from 25 cents to $1.50. The 
répertoire will include the recognized mas- 
terpieces of German, French and Italian 
operas, including Wagner’s “Rienzi,” “Par- 
sifal,” the “Ring” dramas and other Wag- 
ner works. There will be forty operas on 
the list, one to be produced weekly, begin- 
ning the first week of next October. It is 
said that Felix Isman has expressed a will- 
ingness to build a theater for the Aborns’ 
purposes. Three good conductors will be 
engaged, if necessary, as well as the best 
singers of opera in English obtainable. 





Mme. Nordica to Make Trip Around the 
World 

SEATTLE, WaASH., Feb. 3.—Mme. Lillian 
Nordica, who opened her Pacific Coast tour 
to-night before an overflowing audience in 
the Moore Theater, has just announced 
completed plans for a tour of the world 
Mme. Nordica will leave Chicago, April 28, 
singing her way through Canada to Van- 
couver, where she will embark, on May 14, 
for Australia. She will give about fifty 
concerts in Australia and New Zealand, go- 
ing then to Japan, China and India. A 
two-months stay in India, where she will 
arrive about Christmas, will be followed by 
a trip to South Africa, whence the prima 
donna will sail for engagements in London. 
Mme. Nordica’s accompanist, Romayne 
Simmons, will be with her on the tour, but 
the rest of ther company has not yet been 
decided upon. The entire tour will be un- 
der the direction of Frederic Shipman 





Renaud Ends Paris Opéra Engagement 

Paris, Jan. 15.—The noted baritone, Mau- 
rice Renaud, has just concluded a series of 
guest performances at the Paris Opera. He 
sang Wolfram in “Tannhauser” on his fare- 
well evening. 
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MUSIC LESSONS IN A BERLIN PARK 








How the Historic “ Tiergarten,”” Which Busoni Has Made. the 
Scene of “Die Brautwahl,” Helps Inspire the Youth of 
Germany—Some Suggestions as to Advancing the Cause of 
a National Music for America 








BERLIN, January 18, 1913. 

HE “frog-pond scene,” one of the most 
cleverly handled situations in Busoni’s 
fantastic musical comedy, “Die Brautwahl,” 
which since its unsuccessful premiére in 
Hamburg last April has undergone a thor- 
ough overhauling by the composer for fu- 
ture performances, is laid in the historic 
Tiergarten, the Central Park of Berlin. 
Small wonder, therefore, that at a recent 
performance in concert of this scene, under 
the baton of the composer himself, the hall 
was completely filled with an audience of 
whom many were old-time citizens curious 
to know just how this modern musical 
groper was going to stir their imaginations 


with such a prosaic thing as a representa- 
tion of the Tiergarten frog-pond of nearly 
a hundred years ago. 

“What a pity that Busoni is playing less 
and composing more,” has been the re- 
mark I have heard on all sides following 
the performances of most of his later 
works, 

Like the extravagant utterances of his 
fellow experimentalists who doubtless lie 
awake night after night searchine for a 
sound, a noise or a combination of both 
which should express and intensify the 
meaning of such words as “frost,” “smoke,” 
“orapes,” or “cheese,” so Busoni’s manu- 
scripts have been usually pigeon-holed and 
forgotten after their initial performances, 
so far as Berlin is concerned. 

After all, this is perhaps as it should be, 
since musical instruments and the singing 
voice have for ages been generallv regard- 
ed as a means for uplifting and ennobling 
humanity and describine the beautiful and 
refined in life. It appears to be the one 
purpose of most of the modern composers 
of nihilistic tendencies, however, to search 
out the ugliest, the most morbid, and the 
most grotesque subjects for tonal adorn- 
ment, In this respect Busoni is a past-mas- 
ver. 

Reproducing the Uniovely 


He can, furthermore, reproduce the un- 
lovely in the harshest manner. Thus it 
happens that in his frog-pond scene he has 
once more hit upon a capital theme, one 
which gives him an excellent opportunity 
to wallow ecstatically in a deep green sea 
of startling, yet as must be admitted not in- 
effective, dissonances. And with the alac- 
rity of the sleek, amphibious inhabitants of 
the pool, whose hoarse language he so clev- 
erly reproduces, he has plunged into it and 
rises to the surface with some quite new 
specimens of descriptive matter. These 
very appropriately are clothed in a mantle 
dripping with the dark green ooze of the 
froggy’s paradise. ’ 

It is a tragic-comic situation in which the 
rejected Thusman makes a grotesque at- 
tempt to throw himself in among the frogs 
to die a “green death,” as he himself calls 
it. He has fallen among the reeds, but, be- 
lieving himself already in the pool, sings: 
“Oh, death, so cold! Oh, pond, so green! 
Oh, world, so green—farewell !” 

A mock funeral march is introduced, and 
the frogs break forth in a chorus of croaks: 
“The frogs praise the Lord in the Summer- 
time.” The scene is really funny and most 
original, but certainly not musical, and if 
the composer’s revision yields nothing more 
delectable in the way of melodic and har- 
monic utterances throughout the rest of the 
opera it is more than likely that the un- 
happy works in the aforementioned pigeon- 
hole will soon have company. 


Music Lessons in the “Tiergarten”’ 


This same Tiergarten which plays so 
prominent a part in Busoni’s opera, is 
graced by beautiful statues of several of 
the greatest men in music. Bach, who in 
spite of the temporary disorder brought 
about by the uninspired cacophonists, still 
remains the musician for all musicians, is 
represented by a bust on the monument to 
Frederick the Great, the flute-playing Prus- 
sian King. 

In the palace of Sans Souci at Potsdam 
is still to be seen one of the pianos played 
on by Bach upon his visit to this famous 
ruler. Frederick the Great was one of the 
few who recognized Bach’s greatness while 
he was yet alive. Thus in erecting the now 
well-known and much-admired statue of 
this picturesque old King a few years ago, 
it was only just and right that Bach should 
have been chosen as one of the two emi- 
nent contemporaries whose busts were to 
adorn the handsome monument, 


Near the gold-fish pond is a monument to 
Mozart, Beethoven and Haydn. I give 
their names in that order because this me- 
morial is now known among the irrev- 
erent as the “Denkmal m. b. H.”, the first 
letter of each name forming in that way the 
abbreviation of “mit begrenzter Haft- 
phlicht,”’ the German 
for “with limited lia- 
bility.” 

The most elaborate 
and impressive monu- 
ment of all, however, is 
that to Richard Wag- 
ner, whom, like Bach 
and the members of 
the m. b. H. combina- 
tion the Germans in 
general uphold as a 





musical light the strength and beauty of 
whose creations have at no time been ap- 
proached by the psoducts of the moderns. 

An eminent American musician with 
whom I was viewing the TJiergarten last 
Autumn, pausing before the Wagner me- 
morial, exclaimed: “Now that represents 
an expression of public enterprise which 
every American city should lose no time in 
copying! Not only is the memory of one 
of the country’s great musicians honored 
and the city’s finest park beautified by a no- 
ble statue, but think of what an effect such 
a monument has upon the impressionable 
minds of the young! Look there! That’s 
what it is doing!” 

I looked, and saw lining up beside the 
monument a company of schoolboys who 
were out for a walk in the Tiergarten with 
their schoolmaster. The instructor took up 
a place in front of them, and soon they 
were listening, with ears and eyes and even 
mouths wide open, to an inspiring lecture 
on Wagner and his works and their influ- 
ence on musical art. 

From time to time the truly well-in- 
formed pedagog punctuated his remarks by 
a wave of the hand toward the various fig- 
ures at the foot of the monument which 
represent characters from some of Wag- 
ner’s operas. 

The children were visibly impressed, and 
whether they grow up as business men or 
as musicians they are not likely ever to for- 
get who Wagner was nor what he has done 


for Germany and the whole musical world. 

This is one way in which Germany cre- 
ates the respect and love for music so uni- 
versal among her people. Every city of any 
very great size has its statues, monuments 
and tablets to German musicians, and the 
people of the smaller towns are surprising- 
ly alive to the importance of good German 
music in the public schools. Indeed so 
carefully and thoroughly has the subject of 
music been expounded to them in their 
youth that the man or woman of the middie 
or upper classes who could not converse in- 
telligently on music, or who has not a fair- 
ly settled opinion of his or her own con- 
cerning the abilities of the various artists 
and composers of the day is comparatively 
scarce. 

Statesmen, doctors, merchants, salesmen, 
in surprising numbers, are to be found pro- 


























Above, Monument to Frederick the Great 


with Bust of Bach in Background; on 
Left, Mozart-Bach-Haydn Monument in 
Tiergarten; on right, Wagner Memorial 
in Berlin’s Tiergarten 


viding music of an evening for family and 
friends. The German temperament de- 
mands music, and when the first men of the 
land embrace it and keep pace with its evo- 
lution, the youth, even though not planning 
to make it a profession, unhesitatingly fol- 
lows the example set for him, never for a 
moment questioning whether or not his 
dignity might possibly suffer in displaying 
his love and talent for it. 

“I fail to understand why so many of 
your American business men regard music 
as a good enough thing for the ladies, but 
as a_ hobby for men, undignified and un- 
manly,” said the Berlin representative of a 
piano firm of international repute to me re- 
cently. 

“If the cause,” he continued, “of a na- 
tional music for America, which I under- 
stand is being agitated, is to flourish, 
it seems to me that one of the first 
things to do is to remove these prej- 
udices and convert your influential men 
into enthusiastic champions! Your ‘cap- 
tains of industry’ should be made to look 
upon their sons with approval and not with 
alarm if they express a desire to take up 
the study of music. 

“It does not follow that such a taste in- 
dicates a streak of effeminacy in their na- 
tures. Just look, for instance, at Napo- 
leon’s conqueror, Wellington! Surely 
there was no lack of courage or manliness 
in his make-up! Yet at the age of twelve 


his mother took him to Brussels to study 
music, and little 


the violin. ‘He learned 





else. He became quite proficient as a vio- 
linist, but displayed no other talent,’ says 
his biographer. 

“Your leading business and professional 
men as well as their sons who show a 
knowledge and love of music should be 
enlisted at once in your national music 
movement, for their examnle and material 
assistance would do much toward inspiring 
the following generation to become artists 
and composers.” 

These suggestions are not inapt, and 
would, I believe, if put into practice, be 
greatly welcomed by European music lov- 
ers in general who just now are comolain- 
ing bitterly because America completely 
monopolizes the best European artists, 
leaving for them an embarassing number of 
would-be and have-been players and 
singers. 


Mania for the ‘“‘Amerika-Tournée” 


In consequence of the sudden rise from 
poverty to wealth of so many of their col- 
leagues who have visited America the de- 
sire for an “Amertka-Tournée” has of late 
taken root in the minds of artists through- 
out the length and breadth of Europe! 

It is in fact not only a mere germ but 
an actual disease—a mania, which, more- 
over, seems absolutely incurable. It is only 
necessary to whisper the word “America” 
to a singer, a violinist, or a pianist over 
here, when, behold! a transformed being! 
—one whose eyes dilate alarmingly and re- 
flect the brightness of the imagined dollars 
already tumbling over one another in his 
excited brain, while a sigh escapes him 
compared to which that of Moses as he 
gazed afar off to that “good land flowing 
with milk and honey” is as a Debussy 
zephyr likened unto a Wagner hurricane, 

“But so long as America provides the 
very best pasturage and neglects to build 
fences, why shouldn’t we wander over and 
feed there?” asked one of these bold mu- 
sical marauders recently—why not indeed? 

DER WANDERER. 





DEATH DROPS CURTAIN 
ON BURRIAN’S ROMANCE 


Wife of Metropolitan’s Wagnerian 
Tenor Passes Away in New York 
Hospital—His Third Marriage 


_Emma Dinges Burrian, wife of Carl Bur- 

rian, the Wagnerian tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, died February 1 ‘of 
tuberculosis of the brain at a private hos- 
pital in New York. Burrian was in Bos- 
ton at the time of his wife’s death, hav- 
ing sung there in “Tristan und Isolde,” 
which was his wife’s favorite opera and 
in which Burrian always declared her to 
be his inspiration. The tenor was com- 
pletely overcome by the news. He had 
worried greatly during the last three weeks 
of his wife’s illness and one performance 
of “Tristan und Isolde” at the Metropoli- 
tan was all but cancelled because of Mrs. 
Burrian’s condition. 

Burrian’s last marriage was his third. 
His first wife died in New York a few 
years ago of ptomaine poisoning and the 
following year he returned with his sec- 
ond wife. The latter divorced him in roro. 
obtaining $3,000 a year alimony, after he 
left Dresden accompanied by the wife of 
Adolph Dinges, a merchant of that city. 
Burrian met Frau Dinges after a perform- 
ance of “Siegfried,” and their infatuation 
was immediate. Herr Dinges obtained a 
divorce after he had pursued the couple 
all over Germany and at one time had ob- 
tained a warrant for Burrian’s arrest. 

The third Mrs. Burrian came with the 
tenor to this country in November, 1o11. 
They were not then married and Burrian 
described Frau Dinges as his: secretary. 
She was a beautiful woman, about twenty- 
six years old, and Burrian said of her: 
“She was the only woman I ever knew 
whose beauty made up for her lack of a 
singing voice.” 

Burrian is booked to sail for Germany 
on February 12, and will take with him the 
ashes of his wife, for whom funeral ser- 
vices were conducted last Monday by the 
Rev. Dr. Wasson. : 


Gabrilowitsch on Development of Piano 
Concerto 


BERLIN, Jan. 17. Gabrilowitsch, 
the Russian pianist, delighted a large audi- 
ence in Beethoven Saal last night, with the 
third of his series of six monthly programs, 
in which he shows the development of the 
piano concerto from the time of J. S. Bach 


( )ssip 


to the present day. Last evening’s pro- 
gram included Mendelssohn’s Capriccio 
Brillant, Chopin’s Concerto in E Minor, 


Schumann’s Concerto in A Minor and 
Weber’s Concerto in F Minor and proved 
a source of delight no less for the unusual 
nature of the program than for the excep- 
tional talent of the artist. He was splen- 
didly accompanied by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under the leadership of Leonid 
Kreutzer. H. E. 
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“AMERICAN AUDIENCES? NOT VERY MUSICAL AND 


THEY CAN BE 


It is Because They are Not Steeped 
in Music and Literature, De- 
clares Popular Metropolitan So- 
prano, Who Confesses-That She 
Abhors Housekeeping and Pol- 
itics—-The Singer’s Life Must 
Essentially Be a Narrow One 


OSEPH CHOATE said once, in re- 
sponding to a toast at the New Eng- 
land Society’s dinner, that he could proudly 
say that he, too, “sprung from New Eng- 
land.” “In fact,” he added, “I sprung from 
New England as soon as I could buy a 
ticket for New York.” 

Geraldine Farrar appears to have had a 
like experience. Although she was born, 
as she says, “half an hour from Boston,” 
she has seen little of it since she was a 
very young girl. The climate “nearly 
killed her,” she forcibly remarks, and the 


general rigidity of New England ways 
chafed her impetuous disposition almost 
beyond endurance, 

In Paris, on the other hand, she imme- 
diately felt at home, although she knew not 
a word of the language. The Italian lan- 
guage, in which she sang for years before 
she learned any other, spoke to her in its 
soft rhythm from the beginning. Yet until 
three years ago she never saw Italy. 

Her career is like herself, full of con- 
trasts. She loathes work, from her own 
frank confession; yet it is a question 
whether any member of her most hard- 
worked profession outdoes her in applica- 
tion. She is concentrated enthusiasm to 
her finger-tips; but a more acute critic of 
life and manners I have never talked to. 
Her type is bound to feel intensel- every 
disappointment and every annoyance, not to 
mention every sorrow; but in her absolute 
ignoring of the disagreeable she could give 
lessons to any Christian Scientist of them 
all. Of course she is not absolutely con- 
sistent. 

Nothing utterly feminine ever is, and 
Miss Farrar is essentially feminine; but 
she is consistently charming, which, after 
all, is a very great thing. 


Housekeeping Bores Her 


In her pretty library one gloomy after- 
noon not long ago we talked of so many in- 
teresting things that it puzzles me now to 
recall them all. Miss Farrar has the fac- 
ulty. of illuminating every subject she 
touches on and the equally delightful one 
of knowing absolutely what subjects she 
does not want to discuss. Housekeeping 
and politics, for instance, both bore her to 
death. 

“T don’t like practical details, you know,” 
she said. “I live my life up here, away 





Miss Farrar as’ “Mimi” 
and as _ herself—lis- 
tening to her own 
voice in the talking 
machine. 


from them and I can’t 
seem to take the slight- 
est interest in anything 
of the kind.” 

Something brought us 
to the cruelty of great 
cities, the loneliness that 
comes to one in their 
midst, and so we spoke 
of the innate kindliness 
of Americans. But Miss 
Farrar, to my © sur- 
prise, rather discounted 
the kindness of Ameri- 
can audiences. “They 
are not very musical,” , 
she said, “and _ they 
can be very indifferent, simply because they 
are not steeped in music and literature (and 
the arts generally) as so many of the for- 
eigners are from childhood.” 

“Do vou care about the sympathy of the 
public, then?” I asked her 

“Very much,” she said. “In fact, I must 
have it. I could not sing to an unrespon- 
sive audience, and if I feel any antagonism 


“ 


VERY INDIFFERENT ’”— MISS FARRAR 


Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 


I have got to overcome that before I can 
really do any unselfconscious work. The 
critic? Well, the critic, you’ve got to re- 
member, is just only one person in the 
whole audience; and possibly prejudiced, 
for or against me, at that. And one doesn't 
want prejudiced comment. The praise of 
one’s friends, while it is lovely, is terribly 
weakening, just because it is partisan. One 


anprejudiced, impersonal criticism from 
some one who understands, is worth 
reams of biased judgment, and I would far 
rather seem over-independent or even ar- 
rogant than try to coax a favorable onin- 
ion from a critic by exerting any personal 
charm I may possess.” 

“There will always be singers,” she said 
once. “People thought that after de Reszke 
there could be no one, and yet there came 
Caruso. Only, what we need is artists, 
great all-around musicians who can feel 
music in every fibre and who can also de- 
lineate emotion dramatically. Myself Iam 
very much inclined to sacrifice everything 
to the dramatic side, but it is just as wrong 
to subordinate everything to mere singing. 
The real artist is a comnlete being and he 
is never an amateur.” 


Graduating from the American Class 
“But how does one get out of the ama- 
teur class?” I questioned. ‘People aren’t 
born professionals.” 


“No,” she said quickly. “But they’re born 
artists. And while they have to work— 
don’t I know, who hate work, how they 


have to?—still they always feel something 
in them, more than mere ambition, some- 
thing burning up toward the expression of 
great things.” And thev a/ways feel it from 
the first. I don’t believe the really great 
singer has to wait thirty-five years to find 
out that he or she has a voice.” 

That the singer’s life is an essentially 
narrow one, if it would be successful, Miss 
Farrar insisted on again and again. But 
while her estimate of herself is as much 
clearer as her brains are clearer than the 
average, still her life does not seem a 
narrow one to the observer. Like Mme. 
Fremstad, who is an accom»lished pianist, 
and like Miss Garden, who was both pianist 
and violinist before she became a singer. 
Miss Farrar believes that the singer should 
be an all-around musician. To that end 
she attends many symphony concerts, esti- 
mating none hieher than the performances 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Much travel, too, has kept her from 
overmuch concentration. “TIT love the Ital- 
ians,” she said on one occasion. “They are 
so childlike, so lovable, and such artists to 
their finger tips. The French, of course, 
charming and cultured as so many of them 
are, have a much more blasé outlook on 
life. The German intellect to me is a won- 
derful thing; so is their culture. But Italy 
—Italy is one of the dearest places in the 
world to me. And yet T don’t know that 
there is any one country or city that IT 
should care to live in for the rest of my 
life in preference to all others. When one 
has seen so manv different countries one 
gets to love certain things in each that the 
others have not, and no one place appeals 
to vou beyond every other.” 

That remark seemed to me the kev to 
her whole self. Underneath all the enthu- 
siasm. the emotionalism even, there lies a 
calm and temperate estimate which gives to 
each person, to each country and to each 
viewpoint just what is due. Whereby hav 
ing traveled wide mentally with Miss Far 


rar we return to what this article began 
with—the New Fneland outlook! 
CLARE F, PEELER 





THE PIANIST CONSOLO; A STUDY 


How the Noted Italian Musician 
Views His Art—A Soul in Every 
Aesthetic Creation, He Believes 
—An Artist of Modern Sympa- 


thies Who Reveres the Classics 
By IVAN NARODNY 


MONG the many pianists who have 

have been heard at various orches- 
tral concerts this season in New York, Er- 
nesto Consolo occupies unquestionably a 
high place. His music lives with the same 
freshness and virility in 
listener as it lived in the imagination of 


the ears of a 


the composer. 

It is not the exquisite technic, this or 
that nuance of expression, as one usually) 
finds in musicians, one more, the other less 
developed—but it is the whole of his play- 
ing that melts into living poetry—the bub- 
bling life with all its thrills and tragedies. 
This was so graphically expressed in_the 
Bach’s Concerto in D Minor that Mr. Con- 
solo played with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra at A®olian Hall recently. His 
masterful handling of the great classic 
with such an ease and power of expression 
was proof enough that he stands high above 
many of his rivals of the season. 

What makes Mr. Consolo’s playing so 
unique is the fact that here is an artist with 
soul and technic, temperament and thought 
combined. There is nothing whatever of 
the piano which he played, not a sound of 
its metallic strings, which one usually hears 
from most of the so-called great pianists; 














Mrs. Consolo and 


Consolo, 
Their Two Sons, with Kathleen Par- 
low, the Violinist, at the Consolo Sum- 
mer Home in Lugano 


Ernesto 


but there was only the enchanting music 
that emanated from his fingers with magic 
power, now in a wild rush, then again in 
delicate whispers. 

There is a secret that makes Consolo’s 
playing so especially unique, and that is the 


soloist’s conviction in the classic principles 
of art, and his belief that there is a soul in 
every zsthetic conception as there isa soul 
in nature. Before an artist can inspire 
another with his art he must experience 
the inspiration himself; that is the founda- 
tion of Mr. Consolo’s musical creed. But 
with all his love of classic traditions he is 
neither a narrow-minded academician nor 
a one-sided specialist, concerned only in his 
music, but a broad-minded brother of every 
vital tendency, one who is not interested in 
the phenomena but in the essence of a 
thing. Those qualities, so rare in artists 
of this commercial age, permeate his music 
with something cosmopolitan and give it a 
meaning of profoundness. 

\s to the personal impressions of the 
pianist I must confess I have hardly met 
one so modest, so simple and sympathetic 
as Mr. Consolo, as well in his relation to 
his fellow-artists as to his every-day sur- 
rounding. One finds so strong a tendency 
on the part of professional musicians to 
attempt to advance their own interests by 
berating their contemporaries that it is 


rather strange to find in Mr. Consolo so 
much consideration for every rival and be- 
ginner im music. In a recent conversation 
with him I found him interested in every 


new movement of the day and in every new 
feature of life. In what he expressed him- 
self I got the impression that here is a great 
artist of radical views. However, he does 
not believe that the futurists gain anything 
by ignoring the classic principles of beauty 


in their sensational striving after what is 
new 
In giving a distinct color and shade to 


his playing Mr. Consolo placed the stamp 
of outspoken character and temperament 
on the noble masterpiece of Bach. In the 
first movement the music at once captivated 
the listener, because of the fact that it was 
firm and full. In starting the middle sec- 


tion one could almost see pictures of delicate 
colors, now  lugubrious and _— solemn, 
like human life on the verge of the man 
hood, then again meditative and full of 
sentiment at times. It is here where many 
of the best pianists lose their equilibrium 
by producing artificialities and disregarding 
the beauty of the creation as the composer 
meant it. The finale was full of gripping 
moments and here the soloist reached the 
climax of his virtuosity. 





BISPHAM AT HARVARD CLUB 


Baritone Entertains Members with His 
Songs and Supplementary Talks 


David Bispham, the noted baritone, ap 
peared last Sunday afternoon in the series 
of concerts for the members of the Har 
vard Club, New York. The baritone’s pro 
gram was arranged chronologically in three 
groups, between which Mr. Bispham did not 
interpose protracted intermissions but en- 
tertained the audience hugely with brief, 
humorous talks 

This program contained 
than Mr. Bispham’s usual proportion of 
numbers in English, but he delighted his 
hearers by sinoing Falstaff’s “Ouand Ero 
Paggio” as “When I Was Page,” after the 
presentation in the original Italian. Striking 
offerings were two songs by Mr. Bispham’s 
admirable accompanist, Harry M. Gilbert. 
“C) Were My Love Yon Lilac Fair” and 
“Bid Me to Live.” The club members were 
much interested in Mr. Bispham’s delivery 
of the Prologue to Hadley’s “The Atone 
ment of Pan,” the principal part of which 
the baritone- had sung with the Bohemian 
Club of San Francisco. “Exhortation,” the 
negro sermon by William Marion Cook, 
was given an inimitable presentation by the 
baritone. 


something less 
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“Traviata”? Revived for Frieda Hempel at the Metropolitan—The 
“Ring” Cycle Begins with “Rheingold,” and “Otello” Departs 








5 dykes Frieda Hempel making her first 

appearance in “Traviata,” the begin- 
ning of the annual “Ring” cycle, and Leo 
Slezak singing a memorable farewell in 
“Otello,” there was much to distinguish and 
set apart the week at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House which ended last Monday. It 
was a week to remember with much pleas- 
ure for the consistently fine quality of the 
performances provided. 

Just why the Metropolitan gives only a 
solitary “Ring” cycle each season is difficult 
to fathom, for the attendance during the 
last two years has been such as would have 
warranted several repetitions. This season 
there is apparently no more disposition to 
give a second hearing of the tetralogy than 
there has been during those immediately 
preceding, much to the disappointment of 
such as find themselves unable to attend 
the afternoon series. There is, however, 
every indication that the attendance at the 
matinée cycle will be just as large this Win- 
ter as it was last, for the “Rheingold” on 
Wednesday afternoon of last week drew a 
capacity house. Moreover, the hearers were 
all perfect Wagnerites, for they arrived on 
time almost to a man, preserved the quiet 
of a tomb during the nerformance, did not 
rush away before the close and did not ap- 
plaud before the last chord had been 
sounded. After this, however, there was 
applause in plenty, for the performance was 
one which deserved such approbation. 

While “Rheingold” is the one “Ring” 
drama above all which imposes the greatest 
scenic demands and depends most heavily 
upon the beauty and the smooth function- 
ing of pictorial accessories, managers are 
less disposed to treat it with the most scru- 
pulous attention to its full requirements. 
Undoubtedly this negligence: finds its ex- 
planation in the fact that “Rheingold” is 
given less frequently than the other operas 
of the cycle and must hence expect to be 
treated as an operatic stepchild. Certain it 
is that various details of the mounting in 
use at the Metropolitan would stand im- 
provement and renovation. The scene on 
W otan’s mountain top is beginning to look 
shabby. The rainbow in the last scene is 
aggravatingly unconvincing, and surely this 
is not an effect that is abnormally difficult 


performance marked his last but one ap- 
pearance of the season. His Wotan is not 
imposing and weighty, but it was vocally 
eloquent on this occasion. Fricka was su- 
perbly done by Mme. Matzenauer, who 
sang, moreover, with tones of velvet. Mme. 





—Photo by Mishkin 
Enrico Caruso in a Characteristic Pose 


in His Most Popular RGle of “Canio 
in “I Pagliacci” 


Homer gave the warning words of Erda 
with that impressive significance wherewith 
she always invests them, and Vera Curtis’s 
Freia was a charming figure to look upon. 
Mmes. Sparkes, Alten and Mulford sang 
the enchanting trios of the Rhinemaidens 
with. limpid freshness and beauty of tone 
and with perfect intonation. Mr. Reiss’s 
Mime is a delightful miniature sketch of his 
“Siegfried” impersonation. It would be dif- 
ficult to conceive of a more perfect charac- 
terization of Alberich than that presented 





WEONESDAY evening, February 5, 

Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘‘Le Donne Curi- 
(first performance of season). 
Mmes. Farrar, Alten, Fornia; Messrs. 
Macnez, Scotti, Didur, De Segurola, 
Pini-Corsi. Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Thursday, afternoon, February 6, 
Wagner’s “Die Walkiire’”’ (second per- 


ose’’ 


formance of the afternoon ‘“Ring’”’ 
cycle). Mmes. Fremstad, Gadski, Mat- 
zenauer; Messrs. Burrian, Griswold. 


Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Thursday evening, February 6, Offen- 
bach’s “‘Tales of Hoffmann.” Mmes. 
Hempel, Bori, Duchéne; Messrs. Mac- 
nez, Gilly, Rothier, Didur, De Segu- 
rola. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Friday evening, February 7, Masse- 
net’s ‘‘Manon.’’ Mmes. Farrar, Sparkes; 


Messrs. Caruso, Gilly, Rothier, De 
Segurola. Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 
Saturday afternoon, February 8, 


Wagner’s “Tristan und Isolde.’’ Mmes. 
Gadski, Homer; Messrs. Urlus (début), 
Amato. Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Saturday evening, February 8, Puc- 


cini’s “‘La Bohéme.” Mmes. Alda, 
Alten; Messrs. Martin, Scotti, Rothier. 
Conductor, Mr. Sturani. 


Monday evening, February 10, Wolf- 


Ferrari’s ‘“‘Le Donne Curiose.’”’ Mmes. 
Farrar, Alten, Fornia, Maubourg. 
Messrs. Macnez, Scotti, Didur, De 
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Segurola, Pini-Corsi. Conductor, Mr. 


Toscanini. 


Tuesday evening, February 11, Zan- 
donai’s “Conchita” (first performance 
in) New York; Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera Company). Mmes. Tarquinia- 
Tarquini, Stanley, Heyl, Berat, Galli; 
Messrs. Dalmorés, Nicolai, Venturini. 
Conductor, Mr. Campanini. 


Wednesday afternoon, February 12, 
Wagner’s “Siegfried” (afternoon 
‘*Ring’’ cycle). Mmes. Gadski, Homer, 
Alten; Messrs. Urlus, Reiss, Goritz, 
Griswold, Ruysdael. Conductor, Mr. 
Hertz, 

Wednesday evening, February 12, 
Puccini’s “Teeca.’* Miss Farrar; 
Messrs. Caruso, Scotti. Conductor, 
Mr. Toscanini. 


February 13, 
Mmes. 
Buers 

Hin- 


Thursday’ evening, 
Wagner’s ‘‘Die Meistersinger.’’ 
Gadski, Mattfeld; Messrs. Jorn, 
(début), Reiss, Goritz, Braun, 
shaw. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Friday evening, February 14, Verdi’s 
“‘La Traviata.’’ Mme. Hempel; Messrs. 
Macnez, Amato. Conductor, Mr. Stu- 
rani. 


Saturday afternoon, February 15, 
Puccini’s “‘Manon Lescaut.’’ Mmes. 
Bori, Duchéne; Messrs. Caruso, Scattl, 
Reiss, De Segurola. Conductor, Mr. 
Polacco. 








of successful realization. The Nibelung’s 
treasure hoard now on view could scarcely 
have deceived even such stupid individuals 
as Fasolt and Fafner, and here-and there 
are other details which might be corrected 
to advantage. 


A Vocally Eloquent ‘“‘Wotan’”’ 


From a musical standpoint last week's 
representation was in the main extremely 
beautiful. Mr. Weil was Wotan and the 


by Mr. Goritz. It is a superbly malignant, 
sinister figure and in such episodes as the 
curse of the ring he elevates the character 
to one of deeply tragic significance. Mr. 
Burrian was Loge. He is not sufficiently 
mercurial to convey the proper dramatic 


illusion to the rdle, but he sang it extremely 


well. 

Mr. Hertz and his splendid orchestra, 
which had been somewhat enlarged in the 
string department for the occasion, played 


with thrilling beauty and intensitv of dra- 
matic effect. The “purple patches” of the 
score—the introduction and first scene, the 
Walhalla music, the curse of the ring, the 
Erda episode and the storm and entrance 
of the gods into Walhalla—could not have 
been done with more overpowering effect. 
The difficult scenic transformations were 
all managed without a hitch. 


The “Traviata” Revival 


In the evening there was given the first 
performance in several years of Verdi's 
“Traviata,” which has been allowed to rest 
in peace because the Metropolitan possessed 
no soprano capable of singing Violetta. The 
role of the consumptive heroine is generally 
regarded as belonging to the coloratura 
category, though in reality the soprano’s 
opportunity for scintillant fiortture are con- 
fined to the aria “Ah, fors’ é lui” in the 
first act and a few phrases in a duet which 
precedes it. But as Mme. Hempel is now 
a member of the company it was necessary 
to resurrect this work in company with a 
number of others that are made to hold 
their peace except when a noted coloratura 
exponent puts in an appearance. Yet the 
old opera wears as well as “Trovatore,” its 
music is more refined and it does not de- 
serve total oblivion. 

The audience which heard it was of good 
size, if not of extraordinary enthusiasm. It 
rewarded the soprano’s delivery of “Ah, 
fors’ é lui” with cordial apolause. There 
may have been disappointment in some 
quarters over the fact that she took no lib- 
erties with the letter of the score in this 
number. She made no attempt at the close 
to undertake a high E flat. Nevertheless 
she sang the aria in excellent style and with 
considerable brilliancy. In the smooth 
cantabile of the subsequent acts she sang 
with beauty of tone, though not with any 
excess of dramatic warmth. Her portrayal 
of the part had elements that were often 
dramatically convincing. She made a re- 
splendent figure in the first act in her 
slashed red satin gown and her jeweled 
ankle bracelets. Possibly some may have 
objected to the anachronism of a full- 
fledged twentieth century costume when the 
rest of the cast was garbed in the style of 
a much earlier period, but sartorial incon- 
sistencies seem always to be the fashion in 
this opera. There was a good deal of 
abandon in her performance of the first act 
and she made no effort to gloss over the 
fact that Violetta was of the demi-monde. 

Mr. Macnez was the Alfredo, though not 
a particularly pleasing one. His imper- 
sonation was on the whole as colorless as 
his voice. Throughout the evening his 
tones were as white as white could be. Mr. 
Amato was the Germont. The eminent 
baritone has given many an excellent por- 
trayal of this role in the past. He was not 
in his best voice last week, but his acting 
had its wonted distinction. The minor réles 
were adequately sustained. Mr. Sturani 
conducted the simple score well, though 
now and then there were perceptible dis- 
agreements of tempo between singers and 
orchestra. 

The Thursday evening bill was the time- 
honored double one and it drew the time- 
honored audience. In “Cavalleria” Mme. 
Gadski sang Santuzza with rare vocal art 
and dramatic feeling and in “Pagliacci” 
Mme. Destinn was the Nedda. She sang 
with grace and fluency. Mr. Martin was in 
his best form as Turridu and Mr. Gilly 
was a splendid Alfio. Contrary to the cus- 
tom of most baritones he appeared also as 
Tonio in the Leoncavallo opera and showed 
not the slightest traces of fatigue by his 
extra exertions. Caruso as Canio produced 
his customary effect. He was in excellent 
voice and in fine spirits, as his comedy by- 
play proved. 


The Last ‘‘Otello”’ 


One of the best audiences attracted by 
an Italian opera this season filled the house 
on Friday evening to hear the season’s final 
performance of “Otello.” The unfortunate 
necessity of announcing this representation 
as the last is due to the fact that Mr. Sle- 
zak’s four-year contract has expired and 
has not been renewed. The Metropolitan 
possesses no other Otello and hence Mr. 
Slezak’s departure leaves the management 
no alternative in the matter of shelving this 
glorious masterpiece for the rest of the year 
at least. The third presentation was the 
most inspiring that has been given here in 
some time. Mr. Slezak has never sung the 
music with greater breadth or range of ex- 
pression and dramatically he fairly outdid 
himself. The tenor was the recipient of a 
series of ovations throughout the evening 
and after every act he was called before the 
curtain some six or eight times and vocif- 
erously applauded. There was no mistak- 
ing the way in which the audience singled 
him out above all the others. He was left 
in no doubt that his departure, which will 
be a real loss to the Metronrolitan, was sin- 
cerely regretted. tie would be worth re- 


taining were it but for. his work in this 
particular opera. 

Mr. Amato, who was to have been the 
Jago, was indisposed, and his place was 
taken by Mr. Scotti, who is dramatically a 





far subtler and more appropriately malig- 
nant Jago. His delivery of the “Credo” was 
superb, his sneering exclamation, “Ecco il 
leone,” quite blood-curdling 

His costumes were in Boston when ‘he 
was informed at noon that he would have 
to replace Amato. They were hurried to 
New York by express but arrived only in 
time for the second act. During the first 
act, therefore, Mr. Scotti went through his - 
part attired in his Barnaba costume. But 
as the stage is dark throughout this act and 
as opera audiences are not always espe- 
cially well versed in the details of me- 
dizval costuming the difference was not 
noticed. 

Alda’s ‘“‘Desdemona”’ 


As Desdemona Mme. Alda sang better 
than she has at any time this season. Her 
work in the love duet, the scene with Otello 
in the third act, the “Willow Song” and the 
prayer of the last act was enchanting in 
purity and smoothness of tone and in varied 
emotional expression. No doubt she de- 
served the applause she received after the 
prayer, but handcla»ning after this number 
seems almost as misplaced as after the first 
act of “Parsifal.” -She shared honors with 
Mr. Slezak at every curtain and in addition 
was presented with many flowers. 

As on previous occasions Mr. Toscanini’s 
reading of the stupendous score was irre- 
sistible in its dramatic intensity. 

That attendance barometer, the standees’ 
rail, proved the power of “Tannhauser” as 
a Saturday evening attraction on Febru- 
ary 1. Miss Destinn and Mme. Matzenauer 
once more lent their vocal richness to the 
roles of Elizabeth and Venus, while Her- 
mann Weil gave a splendid performance of 
Wolfram as one of his final contributions 
to the season. Carl Jo6rn was generally 
satisfying in the title rdle, although there 
were moments in the second act when 
singer and orchestra were not in accord as 
to tempo. Putnam Griswold invested the 
lines of the Landgraf with authority, while 
Leonora Sparkes’s voice proved to be in an 
especially fresh condition as the Shepherd. 

At the Saturday matinée the well-beloved 
“Madama Butterfly” found the usual quar- 
tet, Farrar, Fornia, Martin and Scotti, in 
their best form and an audience that rev- 
eled in the sweetness of Puccini’s melodies. 


Martin as ‘‘Enzo” 


The exclusive Monday night subscribers, 
on February 3, were despoiled of one of 
their “Caruso nights,” as the famous tenor 
had succumbed to a slight cold. Although 
the audiencé was inclined to be apathetic in 
the absence of the golden-throated Enrico 
the performance of “La Gioconda” was one 
of many beauties, with Riccardo Martin 
singing Enzo in a superlativelv satisfying 
manner, notably in the final scene. Mme. 
Homer was the Laura on this occasion, and 
her presence, as well as her singing and 
acting, lent regal distinction to the part. 
The stage moon in the ship scene emulated 
Caruso’s indisposition and amused the au- 
dience with the unsteadiness of its belated 
course through the canvas sky. 


Maude Klotz, Léon Rennay and Mr. 
Pilzer in East Orange Musicale 


A delightful concert was given in East 
Orange, N. J., on January 21 when Mrs. R. 
W. Hawkesworth presented Maude Klotz, 
the soprano; Léon Rennay, baritone, and 
Maximilian Pilzer, violinist, in a pleasing 
program. 

Miss Klotz sang a group of English songs 
in her own charming style, “Morning” by 
Oley Speaks, “Bobolink” by Binney and 
Willeby’s “Stolen Wings.” She was enthu- 
siastically recalled. Later in the program 
she was assisted by Mr. Rennay in a group 
of duets—“Calm as the Night” by Gétze 
and “Oh! That We Two Were Maying” by 
Nevin. 

Miss Klotz’s artistry was evident in her 
last group with Mr. Pilzer playing the ob- 
bligato to each number. - The work of both 
Mr. Rennay and Mr. Pilzer was greatly ap- 
preciated., 








Musical Program at Reception to Noted 
Authors 


Musical numbers formed an important 
part of the program at the reception to 
Edwin Markham and Rex Beach given by 
by J. Stuart Blackton, president of the 
Brooklyn Allied Arts Association, and Mrs. 
Blackton, at the Hotel Plaza, New York. 
Ashley Ropps, the popular baritone, sang 
three songs; Max Jacobs contributed a set 
of violin pieces; Mme. Shanna Cumming 
sang “Dich Theure Halle,” from “Tann- 
hauser”; three Italian songs were intro- 
duced by Umberto Sorrentino, and piano 
selections were played by Florence Hassel 
and Irwin E. Hassel. 





Gertrude Hassler Gets $50,000 for Breach 
of Promise 
INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 3.—Gertrude W. Has- 
sler, a concert singer, has won a $50,000 
verdict in a $500,000 suit for breach of 
promise of marriage against Carl G. Fisher, 
the multi-millionaire clubman. The jury 
was out five hours. The defendant’s attor- 
neys did not take an appeal. 
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BIG AUDIENCE FOR 
GARDEN'S “LOUISE” 


Chicago Company’s Performance 
Gladdens New York Devotees 
of French Opera 


It is scarcely necessary at this writing to 
dilate upon the esteem in which French 
opera, presented in a style conforming to 
its well-defined exactions, is held in New 
York. But even though the fact has come 
to be a good deal of a truism one could not 


but be impressed anew by the size of the 
audience which filled the Metropolitan last 
Tuesday evening when the Chicago Opera 
Company gave the first performance of its 
annual New York series. Long before the 
performance began the line of prospective 
standees extended from the box office well 
around into Thirty-ninth Street. In all 
other localities as well as behind. the brass 
railing the house was crowded and there 
was much enthusiasm—all of which is 
readily to be explained by the fact that the 
opera was “Louise,” which is always popu- 
lar, and that the title role was assumed by 
Mary Garden. 

Charpentier’s Parisian romance was given 
a generally meritorious presentation. Little 
remains to be said at present of the familiar 
dramatic excellences of ‘Miss Garden’s 
Louise. Her work last Tuesday was sub- 
stantially what it has been on bygone occa- 
sions. Her singing is generally taken for 
granted, but it may not be amiss to record 
that in the present case she seemed less 
than habitually inclined to resort to those 
grotesqueries of production for which she 
has become famous. Indeed, there were 
times (notably in the first act) when her 
vocal work had unwonted merit. 

Mr. Dalmorés, the Julien, sang better 
than he did at any of his New York appear- 
ances last season. That Mr. Dufranne 
would do vocal and histrionic justice to the 
role of the Father was a foregone conclu- 
sion. He sang with a glorious outpouring of 
tone, and, while he could not efface memo- 
ries of poor Gilibert, acted with unctuous 
geniality and a quality of moving sincerity. 
His raging vociferation “Va-t-en! Dépéche- 
toi,” at the close was genuinely thrilling. 
Louise Bérat, as the Mother, did acceptably, 
but did not realize all the dramatic ele- 
ments latent in the role. The minor parts 
were all well filled. Mr. Campanini was 
not always judicious in the adjustment of 
the orchestral dynamics to the voices. 
Furthermore, the tone quality of his or- 
chestra leaves things to be desired in point 
of smoothness and beauty. His manner of 
grouping woodwind and brass to one side 
is not conducive to fortunate consequences 
from the standpoint of tonal balance. 

H. F. P. 





Emma Loeffler Sings at Dana Institute 

WarrEN, O., Jan. 29.—Emma Loeffler, the 
American dramatic soprano, appeared in 
this city under the auspices of Dana’s Mu- 
sical Institute on January 23. Her recep- 
tion amounted to an ovation, for the ap- 
plause accorded every number was pro- 
longed in such a maner that she was obliged 
to give many encores, and she was also the 
recipient of several floral tributes. Miss 
Loeffler’s numbers were sung with true un- 
derstanding, while her voice was rich and 
true in all its registers and her command 
of it was absolute. The accompaniments 
were in the capable hands of Lynn B. Dana. 





Mr. La Ross in Lebanon Recital 

LEBANON, Pa., Feb. 3.—Earle Douglass 
La Ross, pianist, appeared here recently in 
recital before an audience which was most 
enthusiastic. Mr. La Ross rendered a pro- 
gram containing compositions by Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Chopin and Liszt in a manner which 
demonstrated the fitness of his technical 
equipment for the concert platform and his 
ability as an interpreter. He was assisted 
by Ella Phillips, soprano, and Elizabeth 
Schock, accompanist. 

Henri Dangés in “Parsifal” 

Paris, Jan. 15.—Henri Dangés, the Paris 
Opéra baritone, has been engaged to sing 
next week in “Parsifal” at Classic Concerts 
of Angers. He has also just been named a 
member of the jury which will judge the 
annual examinations at the National Con- 
servatoire of Music, a tribute to his quali- 
ties as a singer “with rare insight into the 
domains of stage business.” D. L. B. 





Scharwenka Recital in New York 


Xaver Scharwenka, the noted pianist, 
who has just completed a tour of forty 
concerts through Canada and the United 
States, will give a recital at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, Saturday afternoon, February 
15. Immediately after his recital he will 
sail for Europe. 








ENESCO, NOTED COMPOSER, MAY VISIT AMERICA 





Georges Enesco, the Roumanian Composer, Conductor and Violinist. 








* 





Manager 


Charlton Is Negotiating an American Tour for Him 


EORGES ENESCO, who will probably 
be heard in America next season, un- 
der the direction of Loudon Charlton, is a 
musical figure who has for some time been 
looming large on the European horizon. 
Best known in this country as a composer 
he has also won much favor abroad as a 
violin virtuoso and a conductor of high 
rank. Besides, he is an organist and a 
pianist of undeniable abilities. While he 
has done considerable creative work his fre- 
quent tours in the capacity of violinist or 
conductor have prevented him from devot- 
ing as much time to composition as he 
might desire. 

A Roumanian by birth and a protégé of 
Queen Carmen Sylva, Enesco discloses cer- 
tain tendencies in his productions that have 
baffled many of his critics. There has been 
not a little doubt as to how he should be 
classified. Some have asserted that he wasa 
follower in the footsteps of the Debussyan 
school, others find him to be influenced 


mainly by Wagner, while to some he is an 
epigone of Brahms. Enesco himself told a 
representative of MusicaAL AMERICA last 
Summer that in spite of the occasional 
exotic element in his music due to his Rou- 
manian origin the musical forces which had 
influenced him most strongly and were most 
consistently reflected in his work were 
Wagner and Brahms, while formally its 
basis was classic. Among his teachers have 
been Massenet and Debussy. The Philhar- 
monic, Boston and New York Symphony 
Orchestras tn this country have already 
familiarized Americans with a Suite and a 
Symphony of his, while some of his cham- 
ber music has also been heard. 

Enesco has led some of the principal 
European orchestras as guest conductor 
and his successes as a violinist have been 
most pronounced. The German and French 
critics have been practically unanimous in 
praising the beauty and warmth of his play- 
ing as well as its brilliancy. 





DAVID SAPIRSTEIN'S RECITAL 


A Young Pianist of Qestens Aims Plays 
in New York 


David Sapirstein, the young pianist who 

was heard in this city on a previous occa- 
sion this season, played a second recital in 
JEolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon. This 
time, as then, his program was solid and 
exacting, and with Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 
110, all of Chopin’s “Ballades” and the 
3usoni arrangement of Liszt’s “Mephisto 
Waltz” he had no child’s task on hand. It 
would be manifest exaggeration to claim 
that he was able to afford a great measure 
of artistic satisfaction, though his work is 
not without its distinctive merits. Well 
equipped technically on the whole, he dis- 
closes a good tone, but which falls short 
of the singing variety. His performance of 
the Beethoven Sonata was lucid in its ex- 
position of details and consistently carried 
out. But he failed to meet the test of the 
four monumental Chopin tone poems, and 
his rendering lacked true poetic fervor, mu- 
sical feeling and color. 
On the whole, Mr. Sapirstein displayed 
considerable talent and deep sincerity. He 
is apparently of a studious nature and there 
is every reason to believe that his art will 
develop to a point where he may claim con 
sideration as a player of noteworthy attain 
ments. 





Organ Seenglenin on Minneapolis Or- 
chestra Program in Oshkosh 


OsuxosH, Wis.f Jan. 29.—The Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra appeared in 
this city Tuesday with Clarerice Shepard, a 
local organist, as soloist. Both afternoon 
and evening concerts were well attended 
and Director Emil Oberhoffer and his su- 
perb orchestra scored a decided success. 
Mr. Shepard won distinct admiration for 
his artistic rendition of Guilmant’s Sym- 
phony, for organ and orchestra, and the 
work of the orchestra left nothing lacking. 
The orchestra appeared here under the aus- 
pices of the local impresario, Mrs. A. Lan- 
caster. M. N. S. 





JACQUES URLUS HERE 


Metropolitan’s New Wagnerian Tenor 
to Make Début as “Tristan” 


Jacques Urlus, the new Wagnerian tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, arrived 
in New York on the steamship Amerika on 
February 2, to make his début, on February 
8, as Tristan. Mr. Urlus is a Hollander by 
birth, but has sung for years in Germany. 
He has long been connected with the Leip- 
sic Opera and has frequently been heard 
in Munich, Vienna and Berlin, besides the 
Wagner festivals at Sayreuth. Last sea- 
son he made his first American appearances 
as a member of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany. He is thirty-seven years old and is 
accompanied to this country by his wife. 

Mr. Urlus will remain at the Metropolli- 
tan until the end of the season, taking the 
ple ice of Carl Burrian, whose engagement 
for this season has just ended. 


Wins in Suit on Breach of 
Contract 

ALBANY, N., Y., 
Appeals yesterday sustained the lower 
courts’ dismissal of Isador Lerner’s suit 
against Luisa Tetrazzini to recover $39,000 
for an alleged breach of contract by the 
singer, on an agreement for a six months’ 
tour, which was to have been made in 1904, 


Tetrazzini 


Feb. 5.—The Court of 





$10,000 for Free Concerts in New York 

An appropriation of $10,000 to be used by 
the Normal College to provide free concerts 
of high-class music has been made by the 
Board of Aldermen of New York and ap- 
proved by the Mayor. The concerts are de- 
signed to be given in school auditoriums. 
The Board of Estimate has still to sanction 
the appropriation. 


CLARA BUTT AGAIN 
STIRS ENTHUSIASM 


With Kennerley Rumford, British 
Contralto Gives Another 
New York Recital 


It was one of the most enthusiastic audi- 
ences of the season that gathered at Car- 
negie Hall on Tuesday afternoon last to 
hear Clara Butt, the English contralto, and 
her husband, Kennerley Rumford, the bari- 
tone, in their second New York recital. Mr. 
Rumford made his first Carnegie Hall bow 
on this occasion, having been indisposed 
the day of the previous recital and consid- 
erable interest attached to his share in the 
afternoon’s program. 


The work of Mme. Butt stands quite in 
a class by itself; her art is not that of the 
liedersinger who works in the field of 
Schumann, Franz, Strauss and Brahms with 
untiring devotion, to be sure, though she 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of her 
hearers that she can sing lieder very ably, 
giving Brahms’s “Sapphic Ode” and “Von 
ewiger Liebe,” his setting of the German 
folk-song “Mein Madel” and Schubert’s 
“Erlking” convincingly. Popularity which 
she enjoys in the British Isles, her home 
has come to her principally for her ballad 
singing and this has naturally influenced 
her other work. But it has not spoiled it. 

Her second group included Saint-Saéns’s 
“La Cloche,” two Irish airs, “The Lover’s 
Curse’ and “I Know My Love,” arranged 
by Herbert Hughes, the latter of which was 
redemanded; Hullah’s “Three Fishers,” su- 
perbly sung, Dr. Herbert Brewer’s charm- 
ing “The Fairy Pipers,” also repeated, and 
Cowen’s “Promise of Life,” the last sung 
with both piano and organ accompaniment. 
It won so much applause that the singer 
added Liddle’s “Abide with Me,” a song 
that is not exactly fitting for a recital pro- 
gram, but which has its place when sung as 
Mme. Butt does it. 

Mr. Rumford was in excellent voice and 
gave his Wolf, Strauss, Grieg and Brahms 
songs with much artistic taste and balance, 
His German enunciation was so fine that 
one must compliment him on it. Later in a 
varied group beginning with an uninterest- 
ing song by Vaughan Williams, he scored 
heavily in Parry’s “Why So Pale and 
Wan?” two old Irish airs, both asked for 
a second time, and Maude White’s “King 
Charles,” which he sang “with a. rouse” in 
true cavalier spirit, responding to an extra 
in “Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes.” 

Together the singers gave Liza Leh- 
mann’s “Snowdrops” and encored it with 
the old English “The Keys of steaven,” 
sung with the proper amount of acting, 
bringing out the humor and sentiment of 
the lines. 

Harold Craxton played the accompani- 
ments for both Mme. Butt and Mr. Rum- 
ford with rare ability and Frank L. Sealy 
presided at the organ in the Liddle and 
(Cowen songs in his usual able manner. 


A. W. K. 


Kathleen Parlow in London and Holland 


Kathleen Parlow, the noted violinist, who 
comes to America for her third tour next 
season, is filling a great many engage- 
ments during February. She appears as 
soloist with the London Philharmonic with 
Willem Mengelberg, the Dutch conductor, 
at a Ballad Concert, leaving shortly there- 
after for a tour of Holland which will 
comprise a dozen or more concerts. 


Pavlowa to Dance in This Country Next 
Season 


Anna Pavlowa is to dance in America 
again next season, after an absence of three 
years, and she will probably be under the 
management of Max Rabinoff. Certain 
conditions of the Russian dancer’s contract 
must be settled, however, before definite 
announcement of her tour can be made. 





Hundredth Paris Performance of “Pel- 
léas” 


Paris, Feb. 1.—Debussy’s “Pelleas et 
Mélisande” has just reached its 1ooth per- 
formance at the Opéra Comique and Di- 
rector Albert Carré gave a supper to cele- 
brate the event. It has taken ten years 
and six months for the opera to attain this 
record . 





nou ZURO 
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HELEN 


STANLEY 


AMERICAN SOPRANO 
of the 
CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COMPANY ® 
Achieved a notable success in two re- 


cent Chicago performances of Wolf- 
Ferrari’s ‘‘The Jewels of the Madonna” 








Photo by Matzene 
Helen Stanley as ‘‘Malielia’”’ 


CHICAGO SUNDAY TRIBUNE.—The Audi- 
torium was sold out last night for the first time 
at a popular priced performance of the Chicago 
opera. This unusual expression of interest 
on the part of the public was occasioned by 
the first appearance of Miss Helen Stanley 
and George Hamlin, both Chicago singers, 
as interpreters of the principal soprano and 
tenor réles in ‘‘The Jewels of the Madonna.”’ 
It is a pleasure to record the success of both 
artists. Miss Stanley has impressed by the 
warm beauty of her voice, even in the unim- 
portant parts that have fallen to her lot here- 
tofore. Last night she showed capacity for 
the expression of dramatic intensity and proved 
the ability to sing with power sufficient to carry 
clearly above the strenuous orchestral momeniés 
of the score was not, in her case, incompatible 
with many refinements of vocal art. The flexi- 
bility of her voice enabled her to set forth 
many nuances of melody that have been ob- 
scured by Mme. White’s heavier and more 
resonant organ. 

THE INTER OCEAN.—Helen Stanley and 
George Hamlin upset the smart prophets in 
last evening's first ‘‘popular-priced’’ perform- 
ance of ‘‘The Jewels of the Madonna”’ and won 
themselves success. The Auditorium was 
filled with such an audience as is rarely seen 
for any but the gala occasions. It was so 
frank in its approval that the principals and 
Conductor Perosio were dragged out for a half 
dozen curtain calls at the end of the second act. 
Miss Stanley sang the music beautifully. 
The tone was wonderfully pure, and when the 
brass contingent eased up a bit in its anxiety 
not to be missed, the witchery of the voice 
was a potent charm. Miss Stanley’s Maliella 
is a personality of girlish delight in living, not 
as pungent or vividly characterized as it might 
be, possibly, but thoroughly fascinating for 
its ingenuous caprice. 

CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN. — Miss 
Helen Stanley demonstrated Saturday night 
her ability to sing a heavy dramatic soprano 
réle and sing it well. As Maliella in ‘‘The 
Jewels of the Madonna”’ she was decidedly 
effective and at the close of the second act 
aroused a big audience into a sincere and pro- 
longed demonstration of enthusiasm. Miss 
Stanley’s voice has pleased in the lighter parts 
in which she has been heard and it has been 
praised for its smooth, velvety tone. It has 
been noted, too, that it seemed to contain a 
reserve power upon which she had not called. 
In her appearance in the Wolf-Ferrari opera 
she used this power and used it with excellent 
result. In the second act, which brings the 
real test in vocal and histrionic effort, she met 
all requirements of the réle in fine fashion. 
She revealed great volume of tone and perfect 
control of high notes. Her acting was strong 
and natural and especially good in the highly 
dramatic scene in which she discovers the stolen 
jewels. In the following act she was equally 
good in her confession and pitiful appeal to 
Rafael. 

THE CHICAGO EVENING POST.—The pro 
duction was particularly interesting for the 
distinct success of Miss Stanley and Mr. Hamlin, 
both of whom played their parts for the first 
time, and under conditions which put them 
to a severe test. Miss Stanley's voice is a little 
light for some of the music, but is of lovely 
quality, with variety of color, after she felt 
herself in the part, and showed a constant 
gain throughout the opera. 

CHICAGO DAILY URNAL.—Two Chicago 

artists, Helen Stanley and George Hamlin, 
stepped into the principal soprano and tenor 
roles of ‘‘The Jewels of the Madonna”’ on Sat 
urday night at the Auditorium and at once 
became the subject of acclaim by an enormous 
audience. Miss Stanley brought good looks, 
a brown wig and a voice of very beautiful 
quality to her performance. She did not so 
much as indicate Maliella’s streak of perversity. 
She was more a sweet-natured girl than a 
debased slum product. She sang very beau- 
tifully. 
Unusual success has also attended her 
several concert appearances and she is 
already booked for a number of impor- 
tant recital engagements during the 
early Spring. For terms and dates ad- 
dress Julius Daiber, Chicago Crand Opera 
Company, Auditorium, Chicago. 











LAMBARDI TROUPE AGAIN 
VISITS THE GOLDEN GATE 


Regina Vicarino Impresses as “Lucia”— 
Climax of Recital Season in Mme. 
Sembrich’s Farewell 


San Francisco, Jan, 28.—San Francisco’s 
favorite Lambardi Troupe is now playing its 
second visit of the Winter, opening a four 
weeks’ engagement at the Valencia The- 
ater under the general direction of Will 
L. Greenbaum, with “Aida,” sung on Sun- 
day night, and “Lucia,” given the follow- 
ing evening. 


Mme. Regina Vicarino promises to repeat 


her recent triumphs in Mexico and South- 
ern California. Her magnificently sung 
Lucia. seems but a beginning of what is to 
be heard of her beautiful soprano voice. In 
quality it is one of great beauty—her col- 
oratura work is handled with remarkable 
skill and yet without a suggestion of cold- 
ness. Mme. Ester Adaberto, as Aida, and 
Blanche Hamilton Fox, as Amneris, were 
wholly successful. Among the male voices 
that of the baritone, ‘Martino, is prominent 
as one of excellence. Arturo Bovi’s con- 
ducting is highly satisfactory. The thea- 
ter was packed to the last seat on Sunday 
night. 

Variations from the regular series of 
San. Francisco Orchestra *concerts were 
those given on Wednesday: night and Sun- 
day afternoon at the Knights of Columbus 
Hall and the auditorium of the German 
House, respectively. Henry Hadley con- 
ducted as usual. 

Friday’s symphony program had as solo- 
ists B. Emilio Puyans, flutist, and Joseph 
Vito, harpist. The three movements of the 
Mozart Concerto in C Major, admirable in 
their delivery by both artists, brought. forth 
exclamations of delight, combined with 
spontaneous. applause. The symphony 
played by the Hadlev instrumentalists was 
the Schubert “Unfinished,” the interpreta- 
tion of which was best in the opening 
movement. Two overtures, the “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” and Svendsen’s “Car- 
nival in Paris,” were ~laved, the orchestra 
excelling in the latter. The Wagner pro- 
gram on Sunday afternoon brought out a 
full house of appreciative auditors. 

The season of song recitals reached a 
climax when Mme. Marcella Sembrich pre- 
sented her program on Sunday afternoon. 
To pay honor to the incomparable art of 
the soprano at her farewell concert, the 
Columbia Theater was throneed with a 
genuinely appreciative audience. The pro- 
gram, with numerous encores, was sung in 
a manner that was unequalled by any of 
her three previous performances of the 
week, Ideal accompanying was again ex- 
emplified by Frank La Forge, and his three 
songs, which Mme. Sembrich presented, 
were delightfully received. Mme. Sem- 
brich sang before the St. Francis Musical 
Art Society on Tuesday night, Mr. La 
Forge and Gutia Casini, ’cellist, assisting. 
On Friday the artists appeared in Oakland. 

One of the important numbers on the 
program of the Pacific Musical Society 
given at its Wednesday morning meeting 
was the Dohnanyi Quintet played by Vic- 
torine Lilienthal, piano; Samuel Savannah, 
first violin; Mrs. Samuel Savannah, second 
violin; Conrad Fuhrer, viola; Paul Fried- 
hofer, ‘cello. Other soloists were Mrs. 
Leon Lewin, Alberta Livernash and Louise 
Ronstadt. R. S. 





DEVRIES-GUNN CONCERT 


A Unique Program by Chicago Students 
with Orchestra 


Cuicaco, Feb. 2—Another of the unique 
programs offered by the students of Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman Devries took place in the 
Studebaker Theater on Thursday afternoon 
of last week and on this occasion several 
pupils of Glenn Dillard Gunn assisted, with 
Mr. Gunn himself conducting the orchestra 
which accompanied the different soloists. 
Notwithstanding the fact that it was an- 
nounced as a recital of students there was 
in evidence but little of the amateur ele- 
ment. The concert was for the benefit of 
Kenneth Heun, a promising young pianist, 
who has been compelled on account of ill- 
ness to abandon a career already well 
started. 

As the program presented only one of the 
stronger sex it is well to comment first upon 
the singing of the air of Rodolfo from 
Puccini’s “Bohéme” as given by Ralph Er- 
rolle, who, it is understood, will be added 
next year to the ranks of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company. His voice is of decidedly 
pleasing quality, with much vitality and 
elasticity. Two sopranos also give evidence 
of characteristics which will cause them to 
be heard from more frequently in future. 
Mary Ann Kaufmann sang the “Leise, 
Leise,” from Weber’s “Der Freischiitz” and 
fully justified her recent selection as soloist 
at several concerts with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. Ethel Rust was espe- 
cially pleasing in the Wagner “Traume.” 


Hazel Eden Mudge, who has already made 
an important place for herself among Chi- 
cago professionals, both in recital and ora- 
torio, gave evidence of equal fitness for op- 
eratic activities in her singing of the “Ritor- 
na Vincitor,” ffom “Aida.” Three piano 
concertos, either in part or in entirety, were 
offered by three young women from the 
piano class of Mr, Gunn. They were Belle 
Tannenbaum, who gave the first movement 
of the Beethoven G Major; Helen Des- 
mond, in the Scherzo and Finale from 
Saint-Saéns’s G Minor, and Sarah Suttle 
with the Liszt in E Flat. Mrs. Ella 
O’Neill-Corrigan added an aria from “Tra- 
viata’ and the afternoon closed with the 
singing of the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” 
by a chorus of some forty sopranos from 
the class of Mr. and Mrs. Devries, con- 
ducted by Mr. Devries. N. DEV. 


FRANK WATSON’S RECITAL 





Interesting Piano Program at New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music 


Boston, Feb. 1.—The event of the month 
at the New England Conservatory was the 
piano recital of Frank Watson of the Fac- 
ulty. Under the handicap of a slight illness 
Mr. Watson presented in an interesting 
manner, a most ambitious program. He 
played the Handel Suite in F Minor, all of 
the Chopin préludes, two études by Kwast 
and the Wagner-Tausig “Ride of the Val- 
kyries,’ putting his best efforts into the 
préludes. Some of these provided admirable 
opportunity for the lyrical quality of tone 
which distinguishes Mr, Watson’s playing. 
Others he made. brilliantly effective by the 
fluency of his rapid _passages. All were 
given with a musical appreciation of their 
charm and poetry. Mr. Watson departed 
from the Boston tendency toward modern 
French music by placing upon his program 
the two German works. These excellent 
studies in rhythm by the eminent professor 
of piano at the Stern Conservatory, Berlin, 
constituted the novelty of the program and 
had at least the advantage of being some- 
thing ditferent. They present enormous 
technical difficulties which were ably met by 
the pianist. 

Mr. Watson has the gracious gift of a 
pleasing and sympathetic personality on the 
concert stage. | Oe SA 


MRS. ZEISLER IN BALTIMORE 





Peabody Recital of Noted Pianist At- 
tracts Enthusiastic Audience 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 3.—Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler, the brriliant pianist, received a 
rousing welcome at her recital at the Pea- 
body Conservatory January 31. The con- 
cert hall was filled and the sale of tickets 
was stopped before the recital 
There were numerous recalls, and the dis- 
tinguished artist was compelled to repeat 
some numbers and play extra ones. The 
program follows: 





Schumann’s Etudes Syntphioniques; Chopin’s 


Ballade, Op. 38, Mazurka, Op. 7, No. 1, Etude, 
Op. 25, No. 7, Etude, Op. 10, No. 5, Valse, Op. 
42; Otterstroem—Prelude in D Minor, Prelude in 
Gc saare Minor, Fugue in C Sharp Minor; Si- 
belius—Romance; Sinding—No. 6 from “Piano 
Pieces’”’; Liszt—Mephisto 


I Chaminade—Gavotte; 
Waltz. 


Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” was given 
as an encore at the close of the program. 


W. J. R. 


Christine Miller and Violinist Pilzer with 
Woodruff Newark Chorus 


The twenty-seventh private concert of the 
Lyric Club, Newark, N. J., was given on 
Wednesday evening, under the able leader- 
ship of Arthur D. Woodruff. The club has 
grown artistically and numerically. It now 
numbers 116 active members. The chorus 
sang exquisitely and showed the results of 
careful and conscientious rehearsals. The 
club had the assistance of Christine Miller, 
the prominent contralto: Maximilian Pil- 
zer, violin; the New York Festival Or- 
chestra and Mrs. Edna Wandline accom- 
panist for the club. Both Mr. Pilzer and 
Miss Miller scored distinct successes and 
added extra numbers to their regular pro- 
gram _ selections. Among the effective 
choral offerings were a number from Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “La Vita Nuova” and Gilchrist’s 
“The Knight of Toggenburg,” with effective 
incidental solos by Miss Miller. S. W. 


Constantin von Sternberg in Russian 
Lecture-Recital 








PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 31.—Constantin von 
Sternberg, the pianist, and president of the 
Sternberg School of Music, appeared before 
the Woman’s Club of Wyncote, Pa., last 
evening at the residence of Mrs. Frank 
Schoble, giving a lecture-recital of Russian 
music. Mr. yon Sternberg played the se- 
lections in his brilliant manner and his re- 
marks showed a delightful clearness of 
thought and charm of expression. The of- 


ferings were by Rachmaninoff, Tschaikow- 
sky, Chopin, Blumenfeld, Liadow, Liapou- 
now, Arensky and Scriabine, with his own 
Concert Etude, op. 103, at the close, 





opened. 





OVATION TO ELMAN FROM 
THREE THOUSAND HEARERS 


Young Violinist Deeply Moves St. Paul 
Audience—Rothwell Orchestra Plays 
Program Chosen by Vote 
St. Paut, Minn., Feb. 1.—Mischa EI- 
man was tendered an ovation on his ap- 
pearance as soloist with the St. Paul Sym- 


phony Orchestra. From rail to roof the 
Auditorium presented a multitude of three 


thousand people, whose outbursts of ap- 


plause showed their appreciation of the 
artist, who had so deeply moved them. The 
intensity which vitalizes every note and 
phrase, carried its message feelingly, with 
a tone, elastic and mobile, played upon 
by a comprehending mind and delicate 
fancy. 

Mr. Elman’s principal number was the 
Mendelssohn concerto, which was given a 
dazzlingly brilliant performance. Beautiful 
were the encore numbers, with Percy Kahn 
at the piano, while Haydn Capriccio re- 
ceived a naive reading. 


The symphony presented by Conductor’ 


Rothwell was the Brahms D Major, the 
first hearing arousing interest and consid- 
erable satisfaction, particularly in the alle- 
gretto grazioso. The applause at the close 
brought Mr. Rothwell to the front and the 
men of the orchestra to their feet. 

The program for the eleventh popular 
concert was based upon the choice of the 
people as determined by a ballot. The 
audience had been asked to select from a 
classified list of numbers previously played 
by the orchestra, one number to be chosen 
from each class. The result was the larg- 
est audience of the season, for a popular 
concert. The program was made up as 
follows: March from “Tannhauser ;” 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, first 
movement; Overture “William  Tell;” 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite; “Meditation,” 
from “Thais,” played by Mr. Foerstel; 
Barcarolle from “The Tales of Hoffmann” 
and the Strauss Waltz, “Beautiful Blue 
Danube.” 

Gustav Holmquist, basso, was the visit- 
ing soloist and he no doubt had a share in 
the drawing quality of the occasion. He 
was cordially received and his number, 
“The Tambour Major’s Song,” from “Le 
Caid,” by Thomas, was warmly applauded, 
besides his added offerings. 

The St. Paul public is now assured that 
its symphony orchestra is not to be sacri- 
ficed for want of financial support. Charles 
W. Gordon, a vice president of the asso- 
ciation, announces that the guarantors are 
unanimous in their faith in the orchestra 
and that the organization is assured for 
another five years. The one condition at- 
tached to this is that those interested en- 
deavor to secure additional guarantors. 
It is said that the Board of Directors will 
be advised that it is the wish of the guar- 
antors that Mr. Rothwell be retained as 
conductor. 

The second “municipal concert” was given 
in the Auditorium on Thursday evening 
by the First Infantry Band, about 1,500 
people being unable to find seats. 
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GUSTAV L. BECKER 


Concert Pianist, Lecturer and Teacher 
Thorough Preparation for Teaching or Public Performance 
New York Studios: Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th St., Tuesdays and 


Fridays. Aeolian Hall, 27 W. 4ed St., Saturdays or by appointment 
BARITONE Teacher of Singing 


STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 


By appointment only 


JESSIE G. FENNER 


MEZZO SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 2 W. 16th Street, New York City— Monday and Thursday 


LACHMUND CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


LEWIS M. HUBBARD, Director. 
132 West 85th Street, New York 


MARIE STONE LANGSTONE 





CON TRALTO 
Oratorio Concert — Recitals 
Address: 3301 Hamilton St., Philadelphia 
Management, Marc Lagen, New York 


Dr, FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor 


Voice Specialist 
Aeolian Hall Tel. 6244 Bryant 


FLORENCE E. H. MARVIN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: 133 East 34th Street 
Brooklyn Studio: 75 Willow Street 


Refers by permission to Dr. Holbrook Curtis and Dr. Dudley _ 


MARY PINNEY 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
418 Central Park West *Phone, 4164 Riverside 
New York City 


MR, 4"0 MRS, EDMUND SEVERN | 


VOICE, VIOLIN, PIANO, THEORY 
131 West 56th St. Phone 2503 Columbus 


New York 
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PIANISTS CLAIM 
CHICAGO HOMAGE 


Godowsky and Schelling Heard on 
Same Afternoon—Final Opera 
Concert 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Fébruary 3, 1913. 

IANISTS again came in for their share 

of the limelight on Sunday afternoon, 
with Godowsky in Orchestra Hall, and 
Ernest Schelling at the same hour in the 
Studebaker course of F. Wight Neumann. 
Chopin’s B Minor Concerto found a place 
on each program as the piéce de résistance, 
with Mr. Schelling confining his whole 
program, however, to an admixture of 
Chopin and Liszt. Mr. Schelling found 
numerous occasions for the display of a 
singing tone of beauty and he infused 


as much as possible of the poetic element 


into his pianism. 

The audience which greeted Mr. Godow- 
sky in Orchestra Hall found him in an ex- 
ceedingly sympathetic mood. It would al- 
most seem to a casual observer that Mr. 
Godowsky, after attaining all that he set 
out to obtain by way of technical flawless- 
ness, has now begun the exploration of 
more intimate fields. At any rate, his play- 
ing seemed to manifest more of the mov- 
ingly human element than on his previous 
appearance this season. 

At the Auditorium there was the last of 
the Sunday concerts of the opera company, 
given by a few of the stragglers who did 
not go with the official train on Sunday 
morning, by which the bilk of the company 
migrated to Philadelphia for a brief sea- 
son. Also scheduled as a part of this pro- 
gram were violin numbers by Mr. Zim- 
balist, but the announcement was made at 
the last moment that his unexplained ab- 
sence necessitated the presentation in his 
stead of Mr. Sametini, who played two 
movements of the Mendelssohn Concerto 
and Saint-Saéns Rondo Capriccioso. 

In Mme. Julia Claussen, who repeated 
the three Wagner songs which she sang to 
orchestral accompaniment at the Wagner 
anniversary concert, and Margaret Keyes 
and Helen Stanley, one finds a trio of con- 
cert singers who are absolutely unsur- 
passed. Although the two latter singers 
are considered young in operatic experi- 
ence, they have achieved an enviable record 
on the concert stage and Sunday’s presen- 
tation found them completely at home. 
Miss Keyes was delayed with her opening 
group while the piano was put together and 
a stool found to the liking of Mr. Winter- 
nitz, who can be forgiven his particular 
likings because of the magnificent accom- 
paniments which he supplied to some of the 
artists. Miss Keyes sang “Love Me or 
Not,” by Secchi, and an aria from Pergo- 
lesi and was well enough received to have 
justified an encore had it not been for the 
stern “no encore” rule which prevailed. 
Miss Stanley was quite cosmopolitan in her 
selection with Campbell-Tipton’s “A Spirit 
Flower,” sung in English, a Richard Strauss 
“Serenade,” sung in German, and “Chére 





FATHER ASSISTED NOTED PIANIST TO WIN SUCCESS 




















Cornelia Rider-Possart, Pianist, and Her Father, J. V. Rider, in Los Angeles, Cal. 


ORNELIA RIDER-POSSART, who 
has just returned to New York to 
complete her cencert season in the East, 
spent December and a part of January on 


the Pacific Coast. Aside from her concert 
work, Mme. Possart devoted some time to 
sightseeing with her father, J. V. Rider, a 
retired manufacturer of Dubuque, lowa. 
Mme. Possart is one of the few artists 
who have not had to fight the opposition of 
parents and friends to the adoption of an 
artistic career. Her father was one of the 
first to discover his daughter’s talents and 
provided for her the best instruction ob- 


tainable both in America and abroad. That 
his efforts have not been wasted is borne 
out by the success which Mme. Possart has 
had on her present tour and the fact that 
with her next appearance with the .ivew 
York Symphony Orchestra she will have 
had three orchestral appearances in Greater 
New York. 

After her next concert in New York, 
Mme. Possart will fill engagements in the 
West and South and will play until the late 
Spring, after which she will go to Europe 
for a series of recitals on the Continent. 
She will return for a second tour next Win- 
ter, 





Nuit,” by Bachelet, in French, in all of 
which her excellent vocalism was displayed 
to telling advantage. Mme. Claussen’s 
Wagner songs are in every way artistic 
achievements and the atmosphere which 
she maintains makes doubly effective her 
commanding interpretations. Messrs. Cam- 
pagnola and Mascal also contributed to this 
final program. 

A recent wedding in musical circles 
which should not be permitted to pass un- 
recorded, was that of William Lester, com- 
poser-accompanist-coach, associated with 
the MacBurney Studios, and Margaret 
Smith, a promising young soprano. They 
appeared in a_ miscellaneous program 
offered at the studios on Monday evening, 
together with Vern Burnham, baritone. 
There was a group of five of Mr. Lester’s 
songs, besides others by Coleridge-Taylor, 
Grant Schaeffer, Grieg, Strauss, Debussy, 
Wolf and the older classics. 

The first of a series of concerts given in 
Butler Memorial House on the North Side, 
under the direction of Rachael Busey Kin- 
solving, on Friday night of last week, pre- 
sented by Hazel Everingham, pianist, and 
Hanna Butler, soprano. The only Ameri- 
can songs programmed by Mrs. Butler were 
Sidney Homer’s “Dearest” and Mrs 
Beach’s “Ah, Love but a Day.” Miss Ever- 
ingham offered an interesting French group 
of Blanchet, Debussy and d’Albert. 








The Portland Oregonian: 


More Golden Opinions from the Far West ., 
Telling of the Success of 


MAUD POWELL 


She has few peers in the world, and that she surpasses in technique, tone 
and interpretation some of the big violinists of the sterner sex. 


The San Francisco Examiner: 
She was received with uproarious enthusiasm. 


The Morning Oregonian: 

It is a significant tribute to the personal and artistic popular- 
ity of Maud Powell, violinist, that within the space of four days 
| she was able to give two highly successful concerts at the Heilig 
Theatre, to delighted audiences that occupied nearly every seat 
in the building and deluged her with applause. 











| H. Godfrey Turner, 1402 Broadway, N.Y. 
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The concert given on Friday evening of 
last week, under the auspices of Milton B. 
Griffith in the Sixth Presbyterian Church, 
introduced Grace Desmond, pianist; Min- 
nie Cedargreen, violinist, and Hugh Ander- 
son, basso, with Grace Grove as accom- 
panist. Mr. Anderson gave many Ameri- 
can songs in his part of the program, in- 
cluding “The Song of the Sword,” by 
Clough-Leighter; Bruno WHuhn’s “Invic- 
tus,” and Sidney Homer’s “Dearest” and 
“The Banjo Song.” 

On account of a theatrical attraction 
which will take possession of the Audi- 
torium Theater at the end of the opera 
season, the date of the next Apollo Club 
concert at which Georg Schumann’s “Ruth” 
is to be the chief presentation of interest, 
has been set forward one day, to Sunday 
afternoon, February 23. 

Visitors to the Chicago MusicaAL AMER 
icA offices during the week were Kitty 
Cheatham en route to the Pacific Coast for 
a three weeks’ tour; Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, on his return trip to Pittsburgh, 
after a number of appearances in the mid- 
dle West, and Hallett Gilberté, who gives 
two private recitals of his songs during his 
short stay here. NICHOLAS DEVORE. 





Cunningham and Rider-Kelsey Delight 
Los Angeles Hearers 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 29.—Seldom is such 
duet work heard here as was given at the 
Auditorium Monday night by Mme. Co- 
and Claude Cunning- 
ham. Well known in the East, this was 
their first appearance in Los Angeles. Mme. 
Rider-Kelsey’s voice was known by reputa- 
tion to those who read the musical journals 
and there was curiosity to see if it would 
live up to that reputation. It did. She 
charmed the audience not only by her de- 
lightful tone quality, but by the intellectu 
ality of her singing. Her full and sustained 
tones were models for the singine student 
and the same can be said of Mr, Cunning- 


. ham’s vocalization. W. F. G. 


Bookings for Alice Moncrieff 
Walter Anderson, the manager, has 
booked Alice Moncrieff, contralto, to sing 
with the Tuesday Morning Musical Society 
at New Brichton, S. I., Westfield, and 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


SINSHEIMER QUARTET 


NEXT CONCERT, WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
FEB. 12, 1913, AT RUMFORD HALL 


PROGRAM: Beethoven, Quartet in F Minor, 
Op. 95; (a) Gliere, Variations, (b) Schubert, 
Quartettsatz (Posth.); Schumann, Piano 
Quintet. 


Assisting Artist: MISS LUDMILLA VOJACEK, Pianiste 
Telephone Schuyler 3715 


Estelle Burns-Roure 


Dramatic Soprano 


Concerts, Recitals, Voice Cultnre 
STUDIO, 225 West 80th Street, New York City 
Representative, K. B. COLLINS, 225 W . 80th St. 








KNEISEL WEATHER 
FOR FLONZALBYS 


But Famous Quartet Plays in Its 
Customary Fine Form at 
New York Recital 


In weather that would have done honor 
to the Kneisels the Flonzaley Quartet gave 
its second concert in 7Zolian Hall last Mon- 
day evening. The audience was large, and 
had the weather not been as it was it would 
The in- 
fluence of the dampness upon the condition 
of the strings was comparatively slight, and 
only during the first movement of the first 
number were there perceptible slight im- 


doubtless have been even larger. 


perfections and a trifle less smoothness of 
tone than usually characterizes the perform- 
ances of players. Subse- 
quently they were able to gain almost com- 
plete control over their instruments and the 
result was the customary fullness, warmth 
and lusciousness of tonal quality. 

The program started off well with Mo- 
zart’s B Flat Quartet, which contains many 
moments of exquisite charm although not 
ranking as high as certain of the composer’s 
other quartets. The Adagio, in particular, 
was faultlessly played, with the rarest 
beauty of nuance and phrasing. The even- 
ing ended pleasantly with the ingenuous 
but graceful C Major Quartet of Boc- 
cherini. Unhappily this was not heard by 
as large an attendance as listened to the 
Mozart and for this the second number of 
the program is to be blamed. It was Bee- 
thoven’s Quartet in A Minor, op. 132, and if 
length could be regarded as a criterion of 
merit the work would carry off easy honors 
as the piece de résistance of the concert. 
The abstruseness and prolixity of the last 
Beethoven quartets has imbued rabid Bee- 
thoven worshippers with the intense con- 
viction that the import of their message 
must necessarily be greater than anything 
he ever wrote. The present one is almost 
incredibly long drawn out, and for spon- 
taneity of invention is not for a moment 
comparable with his earlier written cham- 
Ler music. The first movement, it is true, 
is a conception of much nobility, solidity of 
construction, and a harmonic coloring that 
in some instances adumbrates Schumann 
and Wagner. It has also a lofty melodic 
beauty. The second movement is dull and 
futile in its insistent reiteration of phrases 
not notably eloquent in themselves. The 
third division entitled a “Song of thanks- 
giving to the Deity, in the Lydian mode, 
by one restored to health,” is, of course, the 
climax of the work. Its quasi-Gregorian 
effects are interesting for a while, but, as 
it took Beethoven nearly as much time to 


these peerless 


. express his thankfulness as most composers 


require for a whole quartet, the result is 
that the movement resolves itself into an 
exceedingly sore trial of patience. The 
whole work was superbly played. H.F. P. 
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The Successful New York Recital 
(in Aeolian Hall, January 27, 1913) 








OF 


PUTNAM 











BASSO 


(METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY) 


Already Pre-eminent in Opera and Oratorio, Mr. 
Griswold’s Singing of Songs on this Occasion 
Marked Him as a Recitalist of Superlative 


Merit. 
PRESS EXCERPTS 


NEW YORK JOURNAL—Mr. Griswold has made an impression of 
rare ability and distinction for what he has revealed of his art on the operatic 
stage, also his comprehension and powers to adopt the elements of that art 
to oratorio. Yesterday he entered the domain wherein many an opera singer 
has lost himself in merciless byways, and proved once more that his ‘intelli- 
gence and artistic instinct were safe guides. There were times when the 
singer communicated the highest emotional beauty of what he sang, and in 
dramatic expressiveness he achieved stirring effects. The “Come raggio di 
Sol” was delivered with a full appreciation of its atmosphere, and “La Danza,” 
that followed it, with contagious effervescence. “‘Prometheus” and “Gruppe 
aus dem Tartarus” were stirring in their impressiveness, but it was in the 
last group of songs that he was at his best. For the proclamation of the 
full beauty and depth of meaning of songs such as “Morgen,” “Ruhe, Meine 
Seele,” “Auf dem Kirchof” and the “Minnelied” a singer must in some sort be 
poet and musician. Mr. Griswold sang them with his resources bent to his 
will, and one was immersed in contemplation of all that these songs meant. 


EVENING POST—Some measure of Putnam Griswold’s popularity may 
be taken from the large and cordial audience which greeted him yesterday 
when he gave his first recital. Immediately after his first appearance the 
audience seemed en rapport with him and the benumbing formality of the usual 
recital was banished. Mr. Griswold was in fine voice, and the first surprise 
of the afternoon was “La Danza” (Rossini). No one would imagine that Mr. 
Griswold had ever done anything but Italian buffo roles, and it made one long 
to hear him do “Mephistopheles.” Schumann’s “Mondnacht” showed the abso 
lute control he has not only of dynamics, but also of color. The three English 
songs were more than interesting. The Brahms “Standchen” had to be 
repeated and Mr. Griswold was compelled to add two more songs before 
the audience would leave. Mr. Griswold showed that a well-placed voice will 
find no difficulty in singing English easily, even in a song as impetuous as “To 
Anthea,” which was as fluently done as “La Danza.” He also showed that a 
voice may be big enough for the most dramatic roles in opera, and at the 
same time so well-controlled that such songs as “Mondnacht” and “Morgen” 
need not be distorted. Mr. Griswold after his achievement of yesterday can 
always be sure of an audience when he announces a recital. 


NEW YORK STAATS ZEITUNG—Yesterday afternoon the celebrated 


basso of the Metropolitan, Putnam Griswold, gave a successful recital. Par- 


ticularly good were the German lieder in which his perfect diction would 


have made one imagine him a born German artist. 


THE SUN—He has a voice of excellent quality and plentiful power 
phrases well and sings in tune. 


NEW YORK TELEGRAPH—New York music-lovers demonstrated yes- 
terday that the voice of such a singer as Putnam Griswold is quite as accept- 
able under concert conditions as when issuing from one of the heroic figures 
of the Nibelung Ring. German music preponderated, all of which was sung 
with pronounced individuality and artistry by the operatic basso 


NEW YORK EVENING MAIL—His voice, which is too heavy for 
Aeolian Hall, was singularly light and flexible in some of the examples of 
florid singing he gave, notably the humorous “La Danza,” of Rossini, and 
in some of the Schumann, Schubert and Strauss songs, in which he brought 
this great organ down to its finest possibilities. Mr. Griswold has an admirable 


RISWOLD 





breath control, giving him long, well-rounded phrases, and a full, solid support 
to a voice, in itself one of the most beautiful of the day. In the English songs 
he revealed a flawless diction that left no doubt as to the fitness of English 
for song, as compared with other languages. His German interpretations 
and delivery were of the highest possible order. Mr. Griswold aroused great 
enthusiasm and was forced to repeat Brahms’ “Serenade” and to add three 
encores to his program. 


NEW YORK GLOBE—Many an admired opera singer fails to pass 
through the concert ordeal unscathed, but Mr. Putnam Griswold was not one 
of these. It was to be expected that in a dramatic song, he would be success- 
ful, but that he could bend his big voice to the delicate uses of “Wohin” and 
“Mondnacht”’ testifies to a skill in vocal miniature painting that could hardly 
be foreseen. 


EVENING WORLD—More songs in English and a better choice might 
have been expected from this master of diction. His opening group of Italian 
songs delighted everybody. The group of Schubert and Schumann was sung 
with fine taste and feeling. In the last (Brahms) group, as in the first, Mr. 
Griswold gave of his best, stirring the audience mightily. He was cajoled 
into giving three extra numbers, the last of which, “Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes,” very nearly forced a fourth. 


EVENING TELEGRAM—The singer’s picturesque personality and 
breezy manner carried his song recital to a triumphant conclusion. In the 
first group of Italian songs Mr. Griswold sang Rossini’s “La Danza” with 
all the agility of a light tenor and Wolf’s heroic “Prometheus” gave him an 
opportunity to show his command of dramatic singing. In Schumann’s 
“Mondnacht” he was particularly happy. 


DEUTSCHES JOURNAL—The artist showed an astonishing facility in 
the handling of his voice and such parlando and coloratura as have not been 
heard from a basso since Eduard de Reszke’s time. A beautiful mezzo-voice 
and exemplary diction. 


EVENING SUN—The surprise of the matinee Mr. Griswold reserved for 
the last. In the modern German master songs this transplanted American 
artist proved inimitable. The Brahms “Standchen” he had to repeat 


BROOKLYN EAGLE—Putnam Griswold lacks nothing in what appeals 
to both eye and ear. His recital at Aeolian Hall was a triumph from first to 
last yesterday afternoon. The soloist towers above the generality of singers 
and keeps his hearers intensely interested. 





Management, LOUDON CHARLTON, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
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A Pinch of Strauss to Be Added to the Mozart and Wagner 
Summer Festival in Munich This Year—Maria Labia Is 
Paris’s Fifth ‘‘ Salome’’—Vienna Woman the First of Her 
Sex to Be Appointed Conductor of Opera—London Musicians 
Organize for Informal Music-Making—Liverpool Building 








os the first time in the history of the 
annual Summer festivals of Mozart 
and Wagner opera in Munich another com- 
poser is to be added to the répertoire this 
year. And the outsider in whose honor 
this sienificant exception is to be made is 
none other than Richard Strauss. He will 
be represented by but one work, “Ariadne 
auf Naxos,” which, requiring, as it does, a 
more intimate environment than the spa- 
cious Prinz-Regenten Theater can provide, 
will be done, doubtless, at the Residenz 
Theater, where the Mozart works are sung. 
With “Ariadne” as the thin edge of the 
wedge Strauss may eventually become a 
permanent third in the festival high priest- 
hood of Bavaria’s capital. 

Ernst von Dohnanyi, the Hungarian 
pianist, is following Eugen d’Albert’s ex- 
ample in cultivating the art of writing for 
the lyric stage. A new opera of his, “Tante 
Simona,” has just been produced at the 
Dresden Court Opera, but with only mod- 
erate success. It is admitted that the music 
contains much that is good, but it is placed 
under an eclipse by being harnessed to a 
weak libretto. Von Dohnanyi’s musical 
pantomime, “Pierrette’s Veil,” produced on 
the same stage a couple of years ago, made 
a better impression. 

* * * 


HOOTING stars of the magnitude of a 
Maurice Renaud leave trails of glory 
behind them when they take their flight 
from the Paris Opéra. But Renaud, a fare- 
welling Wolfram in ‘“Tannhauser’’ after 
the longest continuous Paris engagement 
he has filled in many a year, is to return 
again later on for the projected revival of 
“Don Giovanni.” In the meantime he will 
be a “guest” in various cities of the prov- 
inces, especially the South of France, and 
from now on until January 2 of next year 
he will have his stage portrait of Amfortas 
to work out with his customary elabora- 
tion of detail. 

The tenor Muratore likewise has entered 
upon a long leave of absence, bequeathing 
his role in the recently revived ‘“Fervaal’’ 
to the Russian Ivan Altchevsky, and taking 
with him the music of Ulysses to study for 
the Summer premiére of Gabriel Faure’s 
“Pénélope” on another stage. 

Maria Labia, who never “conflicted” 
with Mary Garden at the Manhattan, is the 
latest singer secured by the directors of 
the Opera for the Strauss work that sells 
out the house whenever our Mary is there 
to be the Salome. Labia owes this oppor- 
tunity to appear in Paris to her Milan suc- 
cess with this rdle at La Scala this Winter, 
Whereas New York has seen and heard but 
two Salomes according to Strauss, Paris 
has been privileged to compare the resnect- 
ive merits of five—Emmy Destinn, Olive 
Fremstad, Miss’ Garden, Maria Kous- 
nietzoff and Mme. Labia. Another guest 
of recent arrival at the Onéra is Alys Lor- 
raine, the American soprano, who served 
her apprenticeship at The Hague. She has 
been singing Venus in “Tannhauser.” 

The widely famed Spanish beauty and 
dancer Otero, who has been troubled for 
some time with dreams of glory on the 
lyric stage, is to have her longing to act 
and sing Carmen at the Opéra Comique 
gratified. Between this fact and the fact 
that she has been in training for her new 
career under the instruction of Lucien Fu- 
gére, the recognized dean of the Opéra 
Comique personnel, there may be some con- 
nection. In anv case, she is rehearsing 
with Director Carré’s forees and even 
should she not reveal a voice radically dif- 
ferent from the thin, shrill metallic little 
pipe in which she used to sing Spanish 
street songs by way of varying her vaude- 
ville turns, she would not be the first to 
undertake to sing Carmen without a voice. 

When the Wagner music dramas fall into 
the public domain at the beginning of 1914 
the Opéra Comique’s répertoire, now boast- 
ing onlv “The Flying Dutchman” of Wag- 


ner’s inspirations, will expand to embrace 
more of the freshly released works. A\l- 
ready “Tristan und Isolde” is being cast, 
with Charles Rousseli¢re as Tristan and 
“Die Meistersinger,” with Jean Périer, the 
Pelléas of those delightful first perform- 
ances of the Debussy music drama at the 
Manhattan, as the Beckmesser, one of the 
roles to which Renaud has brought his in- 








patie. 





iu0, aie lind.ng their way back into the con- 
cert répertoires of the pianists. Max Pauer 
and Leopold Godowsky are not alone in 
putting in a word for these wordless ones 
this Winter. Teresa Carrefio has had a 
couple on her recital programs and the 
other day Gertrude Peppercorn, who has 
been less in the public eye since her mar- 
riage than before, played three of them at 
a London concert. 

Katharine Goodson is introducing some 
of A. Walter Kramer’s work to her audi- 
ences this season. Two of the young 
American’s Preludes, op. 33, the beautifully 
atmospheric “At Evening” and the equally, 
though in a different way, effective “Ori- 
ental Sketch” were on her London program 
and will be repeated at her concerts on the 
extended tour of Germany and Scandinavia 
she is now beginning. 

* * * 
HILE Teresa Carrefio can boast the 
distinction, unique for her sex, of hav- 
ing saved an opera company from ship- 
wreck on the uncharted rocks of a’ con- 
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Vincent d’Indy at Work 


Vincent d’Indy, the French composer, has been a particularly conspicuous figure in the music 


world of Paris of late for two reasons. 


Conservatojre and designated substitute for Director Gabriel 
absence, which is interpreted by many to mean that 
next season; then his opera ‘‘Fervaal’’ has just 
serious consideration than was accorded it when 


fourteen years and proved its claim to more 
originally produced. 


comparable artistic resources this \W inter 


‘at the Opéra. 


‘se » 


He »sychology of intermittent season 
vogues for pianoforte compositions 
that cannot offer novelty as a contributory 
explanation still awaits elucidation. Inthe 
meantime further proof that the Brahms 
Sonata in F minor is decidedly in style this 
Winter—if its appearance on the A®olian 
Hall programs of Max Pauer and Ethel 
Leginska on successive days was not suff- 
ciently conclusive—is to be found in the 
chronicles of the London season. 

Three times within twenty-four hours 
was this sonata set before the Londoners to 
appeal to their musical palates \ new 
Vienna pianist, Georg von Lalewicz, a col- 
league of Leopold Godowsky’s at the Impe- 
rial and Royal Academy of Music in 
Vienna played it at his recital one recent 
Wednesday afternoon. The next day at 
noon Adela Verne offered her interpreta- 
tion of it at her sister’s Thursdav Twelve 
O’clocks, and three hours later Katharine 
Goodson, making her first appearance since 
her return from her last American tour, 
used it as the opening number of her pro 
gram. And now Wilhelm Bachaus gives it 
a similar place on the program of his re- 
cital next Tuesday. 

Mendelssohn’s “Song: 
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In the first place, he was appointed to the faculty of the 


Fauré during the latter’s leave of 
he will succeed M. Fauré as regular director 
been revived at the Opéra after an interval of 


ductor’s temperament by stepping into the 
breach and conducting the performances 
for four weeks during a visit to her native 
Venezuela early in her career, until now 
no woman has ever been specifically en- 
gaged to wave the baton at an opera house. 
But now the spell is broken, for a Fraulein 
IKitschmann, of Vienna, has just been ap- 
pointed conductor at the Municipal Opera 
llouse in Lemberg. 
k * * 

= the “melodrame” Dr. Ludwig Willner 

can find a peculiarly congenial field for 
his histrionic gifts that crave a musical at- 
mosphere, as he demonstrated during his 
first visit to this country, when on a few 
isolated occasions he gave Byron’s “Man- 
fred” to Schumann’s music and Ernst von 
Wildenbruch’s “Das Hexenlied” to the mu- 
sic written for it by Max Schillings. At 
that time his melodrame répertoire was 
practically limited to those two wocks, but 
more recently he has undertaken new voy- 
ages of discovery that have been crowned 
with success. 

The third of his subscription concerts in 
the hall of the Royal High School of Mu- 
sic in Charlottenburg-Berlin was given over 
exclusively to poems with musical accom- 
paniment and illumination. Four sufficed 
to fill out the evening’s entertainment. The 
opening number was Uhland’s “The Castle 
by the Sea” as “musicalized” by Richard 
Strauss: “Hector’s Funeral” from the 
“Tliad,” to music by Botho Sigwart, was 
the closing one, while the Dutch composer 
Hubert Cuypers contributed two “settings” 








—the one, of Heine’s “Pilgrimage to Keve- 
laar,” the other, of {Das klagende Lied” by 
M. Greif. 
* * x 
CTING on the principle that a public 
concert hall does not afford an ideal 
environment for the enjoyment of music, 
some of London’s musicians have organ- 
ized what is to be known as the Informal 
Music Society, with Dr, S. G. Rumschyisky, 
a Russian nianist, who has been somewhat 
conspicuous in the concert life of the Eng- 
lish metropolis of late years as its director. 
Officially the aim of the promoters is “to 
realize a project of music-making of a 
more homely, informal and enjoyable na- 
ture than is usually practicable ih public 
places.” 
_ Among the intentions of this new society 
in quest of a more intimate atmosphere 
than that of the ordinary concert-room are, 
“to being forward artists whose qualities 
have not yet won recognition,” “to present 
new music of value and revive fine old 
compositions that seem in danger of being 
forgotten,” and “to afford any artist, fa- 
mous or otherwise, opportunities of pre- 
senting his work to a sympathetic audience, 
under conditions that may make for gen- 
uine enjoyment, as much on his part as on 
that of his hearers, thus securing to com- 
positions usually performed in the par- 
alyzing atmosphere of a public concert hall 
an unwonted freedom of rendering.” At 
the opening concert Ferencz Hegediis, the 
Hungarian violinist, was the principal 
artist. 
* * x 
OLLOWING the custom of the times, 
Liverpool is proclaiming the new or- 

gan now building in the great cathedral in 
that city as the largest the world has yet 
known. But a short time ago, when St. 
Michael’s Church, Hamburg, was rebuilt 
after a destructive fire and an immense new 
organ installed it could boast of the largest 
instrument in existence. Its distinction has 
been short-lived, for its record number of 
speaking stops—163—will be outclassed by 
the 167 of the new Liverpool organ, which 
will have a total of 215 draw-stops, speak- 
ing and mechanical. The total number of 
pipes will be 10,567 and the instrument, 
which, it seems, it will take about four 
years to complete, will cost about $90,000. 

Apart from its size this organ, says the 
Musical Times, will be noteworthy as being 
“the first organ of over 100 speaking stops 
to embody the correct principles of tonal 
design along with the infinite variety of 
stops in earlier organs of this size.” Leav- 
ing out of consideration the large organ 
built for the St. Louis Exposition, the larg- 
est in existence before the St. Michael’s 
organ in Hamburg was inaugurated was 
the one in the Town Hall of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. Its total number of speaking stops 
is 128, 

Close to it ranks the organ in the cathe- 
dral in Riga, with 124 speaking stops. The 
serlin Cathedral organ has 113; the Albert 
Hall organ in London, 111; the St. Sulpice 
in Paris, 100; the one in St. Stephen’s Ca- 
thedral, Vienna, 90, and St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral organ, London, 77. It is said that 
Breslau is out tor a new fecord with a con- 
tract awarded for an organ with 185 speak- 
ing stops for its city hall, 

* * * 

HEN he plays at Ferrara on April 24 
Fritz Kreisler will have appeared at 
121 concerts from the time he opened his 
season on September 28 in London. This 
record, in view of the ground—and water— 
covered in achieving it, affords an eloquent 
illustration of the fact that the lot of a 

popular artist is an arduous one. 

The itinerary that faced Kreisler when 
he began his season read, roughly, like this: 
London and a tour of the English prov- 
inces; then to Vienna and Berlin; Holland 
and from there to Paris; a quick voyage 
to America and a few appearances here with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra; back to 
Furope in hot haste for concerts in Lower 
Austria and then in Chemnitz, in Saxony; 
two days later in London again, and 
another tour of the English provinces; then 
to Warsaw, St. Petersburg and South Ger- 
many, Austria, Belgium, Paris, England, 
Roumania, Galicia, Holland, France Italy 
and Switzerland. The concerts in Halber- 
stadt, Hamburg, Carlsruhe, Frankfort-on- 
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Main, Ulm, Munich, Graz, Vienna, Dres- 
den, Plauen and Chemnitz are scheduled 
for successive days and forty-eight hours 
after the last of them he plays in London 
again. 
- « 
JT haz been reserved for the dancers, in- 
terpreters and otherwise, of this prom- 
ising young twentieth century to find uses 
for the’ works of the great composers 
whith their creators little foresaw. Here 
is Anna Pavlowa, her répertoire of ballets 
proper apaprently exhausted, - turning 
Liszt’s “Les Préludes” to her ternsichorean 
purposes! Berlin has been the scene of the 
experiment and no German sensibilities ap- 
pear to have been hurt. 
In Fokine’s scheme Pavlowa and Novi- 
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koff, Mordkin’s successor as her partner, 
fill the rdles that represent the human prin- 
ciple in this symphonic poem denricting the 
struggle Letween Life and Death and the 
ultimate triumph of Love over both. 
Around them circle radiant and nimble 
damsels who impersonate Joy, Happiness 
and other forces that make for life. Dark 
and gloomy shapes that- stand for Pain, 
Sorrow and the Powers of Death break in 
upon the scene, mingle in the dance and 
finally overcome the vital elements, but the 
two central figures rise up triumphant 
above all, clasped in each other’s embrace. 

Botticelli-an costumes modeled on those 
in the painter’s famous “Spring” greatly 
enhanced the “ethereal and insubstantial 
character” of the ballet, according to re- 
port, which adds that “Pavlowa has perhaps 
never before appeared so nearly a thing of 
the air as in these delicate and vaporous 
draperies.” 

ie a 


~ 


UBILEES of well-known artists are oc- 
casions for great rejoicing in European 
cities. Antwerp recently held a celebration 
in honor of the native Belgian tenor, Er- 
nest van Dyck, the cerémonies lasting four 
days. A feature was the inauguration of 
the Van Dyck prize, founded by the tenor 
for the assistance of young Belgian singers 
studying at the Brussels and Antwerp con- 
servatories. Going the way of German 
tenors in general, Van Dyck will enter the 
managerial field shortly as artistic director 
of the new opera house in Paris to be 
opened in the Spring. 
* * * 


OCTORS of music, all the world 
knows, are an epidemic of long years’ 
standing in England, an epidemic that 
shows no sign of abating; but, on the con- 
trary, gathers strength with the passing of 
time. But not all inoculated with the germ 
are kept under observation, so to speak, by 
the music departments of universities until 
they have developed all the symptoms that 
prove their eligibility. 

It is a fact not generally known that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has it in his 
power to create “musical doctors.” Such, 
however, is the case, according to the Lon- 
don Daily Telegrath, and the privilege has 
just been exercised for the benefit of E. H. 
Thorne, organist of St. Anne’s, Soho, a 
man now nearing his eightieth year. Sev- 
eral prominent English musicians have 
been similarly honored in the past. These 
degrees, according to Grove, are a survival 
of the ancient rights of the occupant of the 
see as Legate of the Pope, and the privilege 
has been contested at various times from 
the thirteenth century downward by the 
representatives of the regular universities. 

* x x 


RANKFORT-ON-MAIN has been called 
upon to pass judgment on a new play 
by two German authors entitled “The Mar- 
riage of Mozart,” dealing with the personal 
romance of the composer of “The Marriage 
of Figaro” and attempting to picture 
vividly his world. vienna is the scene of 
the action and the young Beethoven is one 
of the characters. Mozart is to dramatists 
an appealing figure in history. This is by 
no means the first time that he has been 
used as stage “copy,” and the experiment is 
hardlv more successful than any of the pre- 
vious plays built around him, = 





ENTHUSIASM FOR PEAVEY 


Pianist’s Liszt Group Punctuated by In- 
sistent Applause 


After more than a score of recitals by 
pianists foreign and pianists homegrown, 
a portion of the New York musical pub- 
lic had an opportunity of welcoming one 
of its own keyboard artists on January 28, 
when N. Valentine Peavey offered a pro- 
gram at Carnegie Lyceum. Mr. Peavey’s 
arrangement of his selections differed 
somewhat from that of the conventional 
program in that his opening group was 
not taken from the works of the early 
pianoforte masters, but from the compo 
sitions of the ultra-modern school. 

Thus the pianist introduced a novelty 
in the Allegro from Florent Schmidt’s C 
Minor Sonata, followed by Ravel’s “Le 
Gibet” and Debussy’s “Reflets dans l'eau,” 
with the colorful qualities effectively pre- 
served. Following a translucent presenta- 
tion of Grieg’s E Minor Sonata, the pian- 
ist played a set of Chopin pieces, from 


the poetic charm, the Berceuse, op. 57, re- 
ceiving a noticeably insistent greeting of 
applause, and the final Bolero, op. 19, bring- 
ing the performer back for an encore. 
Mr. Peavey called forth the greatest en- 
thusiasm with his closing group, after each 
number of which the artist had to arise 
from his seat several times in acknowl- 
edgment of the applause. After Serrano’s 
“Vive le Mexique,” programmed by re- 
quest, this group consisted of Liszt num- 
bers: “Waldesrauschen,” “La Campanella,” 
the Twelfth Rhapsodie and the “Rigoletto” 
Fantasie, with a left hand study as an ex- 
tra offering. K. S. C. 


DENVER GETS AN EARLY 
HEARING OF JULIA CULP 


“Lieder” Singer Crosses Continent for 
Joint Appearance with Zimbalist 
in Slack Series 


DeNveR, Jan. 25.—The Denver public 
counts itself fortunate that Julia Culp 
turned her face westward so soon after 
reaching American shores, for last Tues- 
day this splendid /ieder singer, in conjunc- 
tion with Efrem Zimbalist, appeared here 
in the second concert of Robert Slack’s 
series, and gave superlative pleasure to a 
large audience. She sang songs of Shu- 
bert, Schumann and Brahms, and revealed 
new beauties in several old favorites, and 
there was much to rejoice over in her 
singing. The opulent warmth of her tone, 
her intensity of sentiment, poetic concep- 
tion, remarkable sustaining power and 
clean-cut text utterance, combined to make 
her performance truly notable. 

Her singing of the Schubert “Ave 
Maria” stands out in memory because this 
song had never sounded so beautiful from 
the throat of any previously heard singer. 
The Brahms “Feldeinsamkeit” was another 
song to which she lent new beauties, while 
the buoyant brightness of the Schumann 
“Frihlingsnacht” and the rugged, rhyth- 
mical swing of Brahm’s “Der Schmied” 
saved her work from’a monotony of sus- 
tained lyric romance. As an encore of- 
fering Mme. Culp sang Rogers’ “At Part- 
ing” with a warmth of emotional expres- 
sion and an elegance of English enuncia- 
tion that is rarely equalled by the best of 
our, native singers. She was less happy 
in “Robin Adair,” also offered as an extra 
item. Mr. Bos at the piano gave Mme. 
Culp masterly support. 

Zimbalist made his first Denver appear- 
ance on this occasion and made a very 
favorable impression. He played with 
warmth of tone, absolute clarity of execu- 
tion, and broad musicianship. With Eugen 
Lutsky at the piano, the violinist played the 
Brahms D minor sonata and two groups of 
small pieces, somewhat alike in their Slavic 
idiom. As an encore he played his own 
paraphrase of “Suwanee River.” 

J.C. W. 











Eisenberger’s Berlin Piano Recital 


BERLIN, Jan. #7.—An audience of very 
considerable size gathered to hear the sec- 
ond piano recital of Severin Eisenberger, 
who gains a larger following from year 
to year in Berlin and appears to grow ar- 
tistically in proportion. Eisenberger’s in- 
terpretation of the “Moment Musicale” 
stamped him as a Schubert player of rare 
gifts, his shadings being most beautifully 
accomplished. Less impressive was his 
conception of Beethoven’s “Appassionata.” 
Eisenberger’s Chopin is masterful at mo- 
ments and interesting at all times. If not 
always in accord with the traditions. (as 
exemplified in the older school of Chopin 
authorities) it is ever individual and has 
refreshing vigor. The Strauss-Tausig 
“Nachtfalter Walzer” was given. with 
splendid virtuosity and a storm of applause 
greeted the pianist from all sides. H. E. 





Hammerstein Suits in London Settled 
Out of Court 


Lonpon, Jan. 29.—Suits brought by Mme. 
Villandri and Mme. d’Alvarez against Os- 
car Hammerstein, in connection with con- 
tracts broken off when Mr. Hammerstein 
gave up the London Opera House, have 
been settled out of court. 





Success of George Shea’s Pupil 


Paris, Jan. 17,—Une of George E. Shea’s 
pupils, the tenor Bellanger, recently enjoyed 
great success at a concert of the Or- 
feons at Arras. M. Bellanger: sang airs 
from “Hérodiade,” “L’Africaine,”” “Les 
Pécheurs de Perles” and the duo from 
“Romeo” with Mlle. Campredon, of the 
Grand Opéra. 
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Feliz Borowski, Chicago Evening Post— 
Mr. Hartmann is a brilliant performer. He 
is master of his instrument, and knows its 
extremes, and plays upon it with rare facil- 
ity. He draws an intense. thrilling tone of 
delicate tenderness. and his virtuosity has 
gone to the lengths in which his play with 
bow and fingers and rapid action savors of 
witchery and magic. From his  perform- 
ances of yesterday he seems to be _ virile, 
with considerable emotional depth. His in- 
telligence is mee tempered by feeling, 
and his individual expression is as pilec- 
turesque in its way and as thoroughly char- 
acteristic as that of Ysaye, Kubelik or 
Cesar Thomson. It is his own manner and 
no reflection of another. 


Emilie Frances Bauer, the Evening Mati 
—The joy of the concert, however, lay in 
the violin playing of Arthur Hartmann, 
who played the French concerto with the 
utmost nish, polish. delicacy of shadings, 
purity of tone and of intonation; in fact, 
with every quality which constitutes great 
violin playing. Yet Mr. Hartmann is 
more than a virtuoso, he is a deep musician 
and _ interpreter, and exceptional mental 
qualities permeate his work. He has the 
true Hungarian temperament, but under 
such refinement that a new and altogether 
indefinable quality makes itself felt and 
adds to the very few really great violinists 
one of distinct and valuable charm. 
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PRESENTING COMPOSITIONS “INCOG” 


Florence Parr Gere’s Method of 
Testing Her Works Before 


Publication 


MPOSERS struggling for recognition 
are familiar figures in the musical 
world, but who has heard of a composer 
voluntarily allowing his works to travel 
“incog’? That is just what-has been done 
until recently, however, by Florence Parr 
Gere, a New York musician, whose dis- 
tinctive ‘flower songs” have been taken up 
by various operatic and concert singers. 
As Mrs. Gere explained the paradox the 
other day, “I had given up playing the 
piano for a long time because of illness, 
and when once more I started to appear in 


public a certain timidity seemed to take 
hold of me. Whatever‘ inspirations had 
come to me | had been working out at leis- 


ure and I now began to play these composi- ° 


tions before people. They seemed to make 
a good impression and people would ask 
me, ‘Is that Norwegian music?’ 

“Tt is not Norwegian,’ would be my re- 
ply, and then they would inquire, ‘Is it 
Russian ?” 

“T would admit that it was by a new Rus- 
sian composer, but they stumped me with 
the inquiry, ‘What is his name?’ and [| 
would have to make the excuse that | 
didn’t know how to pronounce it. 

“My reasons for this little subterfuge 
were those of timidity and my observance 
of the difficulties of other American com- 
posers in being accepted on their merits by 
their own countrymen. If I had called my- 
self ‘Gereski,’ no doubt I would have been 
taken up eagerly as the ‘distinguished 
young Polish composer.’ But being an 
everyday American I went on quietly with 
my music masauerading as some one else’s, 
until I found that people liked the com- 
positions, so the next step was to have 
them published. 

“IT had been playing some of my songs, 
making them very pianistisch, and when 
these came out in published form my 
friends were amazed. Once having arrived, 
of course there was no further need of 
ascribing my music to a young Russian 
composer, but that is a good method of 
‘trying it out.” 
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Florence Parr Gere, the New York 


Composer 


Individuality is also found in the fact 
that Mrs. Gere is her own collaboratrice, as 
she furnishes both the poems and the music 
of her songs. “I do not have to search 
through volumes of Browning and Shel- 
ley,” explained the composer, “nor do | 
have to depend upon the muse of some col- 
laborating poet. When I get an inspiration 
for a lyric I have no one to satisfy but my- 
self in the matter of the setting and I work 
at the music just as the spirit moves me. 
After I have satisfied myself that the com- 
position is worth while I submit it to the 
consideration of the public, but not until 
then.” 

Mrs. Gere is not to be listed among the 
musicians who quote long payes, as it were, 
from a musical Almanac de Gotha in enu- 
merating the famous teachers with whom 
they have studied. Although she_ spent 
some seven years in study with leading in- 
structors in Vienna and Paris Mrs. Gere is 
inclined to let the public take such things 
for granted. 

“Just as every human has had parents, 
so each musician has had teachers, and it 
does not seem to me that the nublic is in- 
terested in such obvious details. Besides, 
this bringing in the names of teachers seems 
more of an advertisement for the teachers 
than for the pupils themselves. Does it not 
partake somewhat of the spirit of the serv- 
ing maid who brings her ‘references’ from 
her last employer?” ; 

To follow her cycle-like collection of 
“Three Flower Songs,” consisting of “My 
Garden,” “Where the Sweetest Flowers 
Grow” and “As a Flower Turns to the 
Sun,” Mrs. Gere is putting the finishing 
touches on four new songs without the 
central idea underlying her first popular 
works, but with atmospheric qualities that 
are akin. In addition this woman com- 
poser is preparing some Piano Variations 
on an Original Theme, besides giving her 
attention to a solo work with three-part 
choral accompaniment. 

“I believe devoutly in the mission of the 
song composer in America,” declared Mrs 
Gere, “and though the larger works show 
a composer’s breadth I find just as much 
joy in taking the message that comes to 
one and putting it in the form of a song 
which carries. that message effectively to 
m o- & 





Benjamin E. Berry’s Success in Recent 
Concert Appearances 

Jenjamin E. Berry, the tenor, has been 

filling many engagements this season, 

among the most recent being one in Salem, 

Mass., where he was soloist at a perform 
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ance of “Elijah” by the Choral Society. 
This was followed by an engagement in 
Quincy, Mass., where the “Hymn of 
Praise” was given. Mr. Berry has been re- 
engaged for the second concert of the sea- 
son by the Huntington, W. Va., Choral So- 
ciety. This concert will take place Feb- 
ruary 13 and Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawa- 
tha’s Wedding Feast” will be given. 

Mr. Berry was particularly successful in 
his work earlier in the season in the South 
and he has other return engagements which 
he will fill later in the season. He is to 
sing at a concert in Yonkers, N. Y., Feb- 
ruary 24. 


FRITZI SCHEFF IS NO 
LONGER NOVELIST’S WIFE 


Temperamental Prima Donna Obtains 
Divorce from John Fox, Jr.—Court 
Proceedings Kept Secret 





With the filing on January 31 of the final 
papers granting an interlocutory decree of 
divorce to Fritzi Scheff, the light opera 
prima donna, from John Fox, Jr., the nov- 
elist, the atmosphere of secrecy which had 
surrounded the case from its inception was 
preserved inviolate. The papers were kept 
sealed. The decree was granted by Justice 
Keough of the Supreme Court of New 
York in Westchester County. 

The divorce granted last week was the 
second obtained by Fritzi Scheff. Her first 
husband was Lieutenant Baron Friedrich 
von Bardeleben, an Austrian, and she ob- 
tained her divorce from him in August, 
1908, in New York. A few days later her 
engagement was rumored and her mar- 
riage to Mr. Fox took place December 13, 
1908, at Mount Kisco, N. Y., at the home 
of Rector K. Fox, a brother of the author. 

Mr, and Mrs. I’ox separated last Septem- 
ber, but the latter frequently denied that 
there was any serious’ disagreement. 
Nevertheless, there were numerous reports 
that Mr. Fox’s fondness for his Kentucky 
mountains and Miss Scheff’s love of the 
stage and of Broadwav were drawing them 
apart. 

Miss Scheff has been touring Illinois and 
other Western States of late in “The Love 
Wager,” of which the music was composed 
by Charles J. Hambitzer, who was “discov- 
ered” by Miss Scheff playing in a New 
York hotel orchestra. Mr. Fox, who is 
said to be ill of rheumatism, is at present 
in the South. 

Miss Scheff. whom Paderewski once 
called “The little devil of grand opera,” 
was born in Vienna in 1879, her mother be- 
in* a prima donna and her father a phy- 
sician. Her name was Anna Scheff Yager. 
She made her début in grand opera at 
Frankfort at the age of eighteen and her 
American début on November 9, 1900, at 
Los Angeles, as Musetta, in “La Boheme.” 
Maurice Grau heard her and a month later 
brought her to the Metropolitan Opera 
House, where she sang first as Marcellina 
in “Fidelio.” She filled many roles at the 
Metropolitan, mostly of a soubrette nature, 
during the next three years. Miss Scheff 
began her light opera career in 1903 and 
obtained great popularity in such pieces as 
“Mile. Modiste” and “The Prima Donna.” 
ller light opera experiences were spiced 
with frequent disagreements with her man- 
agers. 

Mr. Fox is one of the most successful of 
the younger American authors. “The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come” and 
“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine” are his 
best known novels. He is a native Ken- 
tuckian and a graduate of Harvard. 





Bachaus’s Technic Shines in Berlin Re- 
cital 


3ERLIN, Jan. 17.—Wilhelm Bachaus’s 
second piano recital was much better at- 
tended than his first. Bachaus stands to- 
day in the front rank of the masters of 
piano technic. The “Wanderer Fantasie’ 
of Schubert was played in brilliant fashion, 
as were also the five Rachmaninoff Pre- 
ludes and a Chopin group, though none can 
ve said to have reflected an extreme con 
cern on the part of the interpreter as to the 
poetic contents. Bachaus received -espe- 
cially warm applause after his playing of 
the Chopin Chromatic Etude, op. 10, No. 2, 
which he took at a tempo which would be 
hazardous for any one but a master tech- 
nician H. F 


New Castle Orchestra Plays New Work 
by Its Conductor 


New Castie, Pa.,~ Jan. 28—A _ repre 
sentative audience of music lovers heard 
the second concert of the New Castle Or 
chestral Society, Edward F. Kurt, con- 
ductor. The soloist was Mrs. Paul Browne 
Patterson, pianist, who gave a thoroughly 
artistic and finished performance. Per- 
haps the best received number played by 
the orchestra was “The Swan’s Kiss,” a 
composition by Conductor Kurt, abounding 
in artistic effects which were well brought 
out by the orchestra. 


CLEMENT-TEYTE 
RECITAL A JOY 


Old French Songs and a. Dainty 
Operetta Interpreted with | 
Inimitable Art 


There are no more popular artists in New 
York to-day than Edmond Clément and 
Maggie Teyte, and their joint recital in 
‘Eolian Hall Thursday afternoon of last 
week was responsible for an audience that 
filled every nook and cranny of the hall 
and that would have crowded a good deal 
more had there been more space to crowd, 
As it was many were turned away disap- 
pointed: The success of the entertainment: 
was a foregone conclusion and provisions 


for an encore in the form of a repetition at 
a later date were made long pvefore the 
present one began. 

It was not an ordinary recital, either. 
The artists sang each a group of old 
French songs in eighteenth century cos- 
tume, and after this united in the perform- 
ance of a charming one-act operetta, “La 
Laiti¢re de Trianon,” by J. B. Weckerlin: 
The stage was simply but prettily dec- 
orated to give the suggestion of a garden. 
There were gilt arches of trellis work in- 
tertwined with a profusion of paper roses 
and surrounded by potted palms. The sole 
other scenic accessory was a rustic bench. 
In this setting the singers did their solo 
numbers as well as the opera, though the 
latter was, of course, the piéce de résis- 
tance of the afternoon. The enthusiasm of 
the audience was unbounded throughout 
the concert and a chorus of delighted fem- 
inine “Ohs” and “Ahs” punctuated the con- 
clusion of every song as well as the begin- 
ning of some which the hearers recognized 
as favorites. 

Miss Teyte was in much better voice than 
she had been at her recital a few weeks 


earlier. She sang four songs by Méhul, 
Monsigny, Grétry and Dalayrac charm- 
ingly. Mr. Clément sang four old French 
songs. “La Bateliére,” “Venez, agréable 


printemps,” “Tendres souvenirs” and “Les 
filles de la Rochelle,” which last he had to 
supplement with the ever-delightful “En 
passant par la Lorraine,” without which no 
recital of his would be complete and also 
with Martini’s “Plaisir d’amour.” It is a 
most difficult task to find suitable new ex- 
pressions in which to commend afresh the 
work of this incomparable artist. A single 
performance of his is almost sufficient to 
atone for the boredom endured at the 
scores of recitals by ‘mediocrities which 
every season brings. In view of the nature 
of the “costume recital” it was eminently 
appropriate for the tenor to supplement his 
songs with those graceful and expressive 
motions and gestures of which he is such 
a past master. 

The “Laitiére de Trianon” is a dainty 
little comedy written in clever imitation of 
the artificial but polished eighteenth cen- 
tury style by the late librarian of the Paris 
Opéra who specialized in music of that pe- 
riod. It has just a thread of plot concern- 
ing one of Marie Antoinette’s ladies of 
honor, betrothed to a marquis whom she 
has never met. While disguised as a milk- 
maid in the gardens of the Trianon palace 
in Versailles she meets the marquis, who 
immediately falls in love with her. She re- 
solves to test the stability of his affections. 
Disguises follow, and when she is satisfied 
as to his sincerity the mutual vows are 
plighted. The piece is rather a comedietta 
with songs than an opera, and there is 
plenty of spoken dialogue. The music is 
tinkling and pretty, if little else. 

The two singers acted the piece with dé- 
licious finesse and the proper light touch 
of humor. Miss Teyte sang well and nlayed 
the milkmaid coauettishly and Mr. Clément 
was unsurpassable. Only an artist trained 
in the best French stage methods and tradi- 
tions could have carried out the rart with 
such exquisite deftness and lightness of 
touch. The man is one of the foremost ex- 
ponents of refined, airy, subtle comedy to 
be seen on any stage to-day. He held and 
fascinated even those whose ignorance 
of French barred them from an understand- 
ing of the piquant dialogue of Baloppe 
d’Onquaire’s libretto. And what immeas- 
urable delight to hear his delicious French 
after the assassinations of that language 
to which one has so often to submit on the 
concert stage and at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House! \ 

At the close of the operetta the audience 
refused to leave until it had coaxed Mr’ 
Clément into singing the “Dream” from 
“Manon.” Weckerlin’s “Bergére Légére” 
and Schindler’s “Chant de Trouvére.” 

The piano accompaniments for the tenor 
were played with fine discretion by Maurice 
Lafarge and for Miss Teyte by Charles 
Lurvey. H. F. P. 
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ERNESTO CONSOLO 


THE EMINENT ITALIAN PIANIST 


WINS NEW LAURELS AS SOLOIST 


WITH 


THE NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


WALTER DAMROSCH, Conductor 
on January 26, 1913 
in the BACH D Minor Concerto 








UNANIMOUS PRAISE FROM NEW YORK CRITICS 


RICHARD ALDRICH in THE TIMES—‘‘There was 
nothing finer in the unusual offering of Bach’s works 
than the D Minor Concerto for pianoforte with orches- 
tra, played by Mr. Ernesto Consolo. It is a composi- 
tion of splendid vigor, intensity and brilliancy, making 
pretty serious demands upon the finger technic even 
of virtuosos of to-day. Mr, Consolo played it in quite 
the right spirit, with quite the right touch and with an 
extraordinary elasticity and nimbleness. It aroused 
an unusual enthusiasm among the audience, and 
justly.’’ 


MAX SMITH in THE PRESS—‘“That excellent mu- 
sician, Ernesto Consolo gave one of the most stimulat- 
ing exhibitions of artistic plano playing in the New 
York Symphony’s ninth Sunday afternoon subscription 
concert yesterday in A€olian Hall, that a season some- 
what crowded with experts of the keyboard has 
afforded. Consolo’s performance was an achievement 
of a high order because it reflected in every measure 
the inner warmth of the music, because it throbbed 
with vitality, because it carried a real message. 
Pianists who can combine, as does Consolo, sound 
musicianship, artistic Judgment and taste, with un. 
erring spontaneity of feeling, directness of expression 
and mastery of the technical requirement of a stringed 
instrument, are rare In these days.’”’ 
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MAX HALPERSON in NEW YORKER STAATS 
ZEITUNG—‘“The other soloist heard was the ‘brilliant 
pianist, Mr, Ernesto Consolo, who presented with mag- 
nificent feeling for style and inspired bravour the old 
master’s (Bach) Concerto in D Minor.” 


WM. J. HENDERSON in THE SUN—‘‘Mr. Consolo Is 
well Known as a pianist of fine scholarship, adequate 
technic and rare musical insight. He has put to his 
credit many excellent interpretations, but he has im- 





























printed nothing on the memory which outshines his 
admirable performance of yesterday. The first move- 
ment in particular was inspiring in its brilliant style, 
its rhythmic incisiveness and its communicative 
spirit.” 








H. E. KREHBIEL in THE TRIBUNE—‘But it is a 
work of fine vitality when played with such a nice sense 
of style as Mr. Consolo disclosed in it yesterday, with 
such crystalline clarity, such nice adjustment of values 
and such freedom from the ordinary affectations of the 
modern virtuoso.’’ 
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WILLIAM B. CHASE in THE EVENING SUN 
“There was even a latter-day ovation for the early 
Bach Piano Concerto in D Minor played by Ernesto 
Consolo.”’ 
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HENRY T. FINCK in THE EVENING POST—‘‘The 
Bach Concerto in D Minor for piano and strings was 
given a spirited performance by Ernesto Consolo.” 
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EDWARD ZIEGLER in THE HERALD—‘Mr. Con- 
solo played the D Minor Concerto. It is a work par- 
ticularly fitting to Mr. Consolo’s style. He played with 
vigor and dash and when he had ended the audience 
gave him an ovation.’”’ 
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SYLVESTER RAWLING in THE EVENING WORLD 
—‘‘Mr, Consolo played with power and charm.” 
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PIERRE V. KEY in THE WORLD—“‘The feature of 
the performance was Ernesto Consolo’s playing: of 
Bach’s concerto for piano, the soloist giving a fine 
and intelligent reading of this work.’’ 


Mr. Consolo may be addressed at the 
Hotel Marseille, 103rd St. and Broadway, New York 
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AMERICANS EVOKE BERLIN’S PRAISE 





Kathleen Howard Turns Successfully from Opera to Concerts —Soloist 
in Sam Franko’s Concert of Old Music—Frank Gittelson at Seven- 
teen Proves Violinist of Genuine Attainments—Eddy Brown with 


Nikisch at Hamburg 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
Berlin, W., January 19, 1913. 


AM FRANKO’S latest orchestral con- 
cert of old music was given on Thurs- 
day evening. Assisted by the contralto, 
Kathleen Howard, and the tenor, Felix 
Senius, Mr. Franko presented a program as 
unique and as interesting as any of those 
of last season. There was a Concertino 
for stringed instruments of the early part 
of the 18th century by Giovanni Pergolesi 
and a Psalm, for contralto solo, organ, 
cello and counter bass of about the same 
period by Benedetto Marcello. There are 
few contraltos who could have mastered 
the music of the latter work as did Kath- 
leen Howard. Miss Howard is an operatic 
artist of distinction and she deserves the 
more credit for such a performance, power- 
ful in its simplicity, as she gave in this 
musica sacra, divested of all embellish- 
ments of the stage. Favorable comment 
was also earned by Arthur Egidi, Gott- 
fried Zoelander and Arno Burckhardt with 
the organ, ’cello and counterbass, respect- 
ively. 

With the following number, ballet music 
of the eighteenth century, by Antonio Ma- 
ria Sacchini, Mr. Franko gave his auditors 
renewed proof of his ability as conductor. 
Felix Senius’s rendition of the Stradella 
aria was marked by splendid phrasing, mag- 
nificent breath control and exalted artistic 
conception. The evening was concluded 
with Mozart’s Divertimento, No. 17, in D, 
for string orchestra and two horns. 

It is gratifying that such a thorough mu- 
sician as Julius Thornberg, the first concert 
master of the Philharmonic Orchestra, so 
frequently gives the public the opportunity 
to judge of his work as solo violinist. That 
the public is not lacking in appreciation 
was proved by the good attendance in 
Bechstein Hall on Thursday night, when 
Mr. Thornberg, with the pianist Ida Thorn- 
berg-Geelmuyden, gave a chamber music 
evening with the assistance of Robert 
Repky, French horn. Mozart’s Sonata in 
G, Beethoven’s Sonata in C Minor, the E 
Flat Trio of Brahms and Schubert’s Rondo 
srillant comprised the program. Mr. 
Thornberg’s rendition of the adagio and 
the scherzo of the Beethoven sonata could 
not have been more clear-cut technically, 
or of greater artistic distinction. Ida Thorn- 
berg-Geelmuyden is an admirable pianist to 
whom all cheap or illegitimate effects seem 
unknown. She is the possessor of a sound 
technic which she employs with rare taste 
and sound musical judgment. Repky per- 
formed his part in the program with ar- 
tistic effectiveness. 

The song recital of Mme. Charlotte 
Boerlage-Reyers on Friday in Beethoven 
Hall was well attended. The singer, of 
whose work we have frequently reported 
favorably, again demonstrated that she pos- 
sesses splendid vocal material. The clarion- 
like quality of the upper register of her 
soprano is fascinating, beyond doubt, but 
the middle voice is not proportionately 
resonant. Here she will have to improve 
her tone production, and she must also de- 
vote greater attention to rhythm and the 
purity of her intonation. Her accompanist, 
Eduard Behm, is a master. 

Mathieu Crickboom and Lewis Richards, 
both of Brussels, are artists whose concerts 
it is always a pleasure to attend. In Bluth- 
ner Hall, also on Friday evening, I heard 
Mr. Richards play Schumann’s Symphonic 
Etudes, No. 13, with splendid style and 
technic. Mr. Crickboom played, among 
others, two of his own compositions, a Ro- 
manza and “Grisaille,” very grateful works 
because of their lucidity and melodic et- 
fectiveness. 

Some American Activities 


Besides being able to record the recent 
engagement for five years with the Berlin 
Royal Opera of his pupil, Emma Vilmar, 
Frank King Clark, the American singing 


teacher of Berlin, has had the satisfaction 
of witnessing a number of further suc- 
cesses for his pupils: 
who is at present the basso at the Bremen 
Opera, has just been engaged under par- 
ticularly brilliant conditions for the Stad- 
theater at Cologne, where in two guest ap- 
pearances—as Plunkett and Mephisto—he 
achieved a splendid success with public 























Kathleen Howard, the American Con- 
tralto, Who Has Been Duplicating 
Her Operatic Successes on the Con- 
cert Platform—The Snapshot Was 
Taken When She Was on Tour in 
Norway 


and press. Another Clark pupil, Hermann 
Kant, the present baritone at the Prague 
Opera, has been engaged for the German 
Onera Festival shortly to be given at Cov- 
ent Garden, London, under the direction of 
Beecham. And finally Innah Galli, a young 
woman from India, is at present making a 
concert tour throughout Germany, singing 
in all the principal cities with unqualified 
success. 

Kathleen Howard, the American 
tralto who has been engaged for the grand 
opera season at Covent Garden in the 
Spring, was the soloist at the Frankfurt 
Museums Concert under Willem Mengel- 
berg yesterday. On February 7 Miss How- 
ard is to sing with Arthur Nikisch and the 
Philharmonic Orchestra in Hamburg. 
from there she will leave directly for a 
tour through Holland lasting until about 
March tf. 

January 10 saw the young violinist, kddy 


con- 


Brown, as soloist with the Nikisch Phil- 
harmonic concert in Hamburg, where he 
scored an unusual and brilliant success 


with his rendition of the Brahms Concerto. 
The press seems to be unanimous in its 
praise of the technical perfection and ar- 
tistic ability of this young American vir- 
tuoso. Brown recently played in a recital 
in Vienna, where his success with the pub- 
lic and press was just as pronounced 

The prima donna, Edith de Lys, recently 


sang in Brunn in “Traviata” and “La Bo- 
heme” and was accorded a veritable ova- 
tion, The press terms her one of the very 


first vocal celebrities of the present day. 
She has just been engaged for a series of 
guest performances at the Opéra de la 
Monnaie, Brussels, where she will sing, 
among other roles, Violetta in “Traviata,” 
an opera which has not been given at the 
Monnaie for the last three years. 


Starting a Guessing Contest 


The following amusing incident about a 
famous composer of the day is going the 
rounds in Berlin: This composer, who has 
the reputation of being very, let us say, 
economical, engaged a poor musical copyist 
to write out his latest orchestral creation. 


Richard Hoettges, | 


When this poor scribe presented the com- 
pleted copy with his bill for 100 marks the 
composer criticised a small space left va- 
cant on the lines at the bottom of each 


page. “For the purpose of turning the 
pages” the copyist modestly excused him- 
self. But the master of masters, with in- 


exorable calculation, forthwith determined 
that three marks were to be deducted from 
the remuneration, estimated at so much per 
page. There was nothing left for the poor 
copyist but to submit to this reduction; but 
try as he would he was unable to find more 
than 2.95 marks change in his_ pockets. 
“Havent you got a five-pfennig stamp?” 
asked the master. Now, send in the name 
of the composer, 
“2.2 

BERLIN, Jan. 16.—At his second concert 
in the Philharmonic the violinist, Willy 
Burmester, was assisted by the court pianist, 
A. Schmidt-Badekow. They gave excellent 
renditions of Beethoven’s Sonata in C 
Minor and the Brahms Sonata in A. The 
violinist played a free transcription by him- 
self of a number of simple airs, minuet, 
cradle song, country dances, old-fashioned 
dances and gavotte and scored the success 
of the evening with a large part of the au- 
dience, although one looked in vain for the 
logical justification for this enthusiasm. 
We are inclined to think that such crude 
works should have no place in a concert 
devoted to serious music. 

On the same evening it was a matter of 
interest to hear the pianist, Alice Ripper, 
in Bluthner Hall. Her predominant char- 
acteristics are an almost masculine vigor 
and a reliable technic which is taxed to the 
utmost by an impetuous temperament. 
Two compositions by Halfdan Cleve, which 
Miss Ripper gave a first hearing, seemed 
devoid of color and rather ragged in con- 
tour, 

The French “Société Internationale de 
Musique,” through the Kevue Musicale, 
known as “S. I. M.,” gave its fourth con- 
cert, devoted to modern French composers, 
on Saturday last. The artists were the 
Loévensohn Quartet; the pianist, Genevieve 
Dehelly, and the soprano, Mme. lournery- 
Coquard. Composers represented on the 
program were Debussy, A. Coquard, de 
Severac, G. Fauré and Florent Schmitt. 
The good work of the Lovensohn Quartet 
has frequently enough been recorded in 
MusicaL AMeErRicA. Mlle. Dehelly is a 
pianist with excellent though not always 
elastic technic and artistic taste and judg- 
ment. Mme. Fournery-Coquard was merely 
satisfactory as a singer, but deserves credit 
for her efforts to gain recognition for her 
father’s works. 


Weak Setting to Wagner Scenario 


As the number of critics and correspond- 
ents in Berlin is too large to allow all of 
them to be present at the production of a 
new work on the same evening, the man- 
agement of the Deutsches Opernhaus in 
Charlottenburg has very wisely divided the 
list of newspapermen into three groups. 
The writer belongs in the second of these 
groups and so it was on Monday night last 
that he had the doubtful pleasure of at- 
tending the latest novelty, named “Wieland 
der Schmied.” This work was _ scenically 
designed by an artistic Titan called Rich- 


ard Wagner, but the music and libretto 
were written by a pygmy named Kurt 
Hoesel. The music tries its best to re- 


semble that of Wagner and the result is a 
kind of Wagnerian style minus inspiration. 
It is a fact that the average audience is 
about the most patient and most simple- 
minded thing in the world when it comes 
to submitting to unknown atrocities, but 
that such an operatic offering as this should 
not have been rejected more forcibly than 
simply by a quiet reserve seems almost un- 
believable. The performance was con- 
ducted by Kapellmeister Eduard Moerike 
and the principal members of the cast were 
Alfred Goltz, Carl Braun, Emmy Zimmer- 
mann, Louise Marck and Ernst Lehmann. 

The feature of interest at last Wednes- 
day night’s ballet divertissement by Anna 
Pavlowa and her troupe of Russian dancers 
was the premiére of Liszt’s symphonic 
poem, “Les Préludes,” after Lamartine, the 
scenic and ensemble arrangement by Mi- 
chael Fokin of the Imperial Theater of St. 
Petersburg. With the choreographic elu- 
cidation of the metaphysical character of 
this work the troupe and their star scored 
a pronounced and brilliant success. The 
disciples of the ballet of the old school here 
showed their adaptability to what is cus- 
tomarily termed the classical dance but 


which is really the modern school. The ef- 
fect of the gracefully moving figures, now 
apparently floating and again ecstatically 
dancing, all in perfect rhythm to a music 
of convincing poetry, was magnificent. 
And foremost among these dancing fairies, 
maidens, youths, hobgoblins and demons, 
was the incomparable Pavlowa, who with 
her inimitable grace and her subtle musical 
feeling carried all before her. She has a 
most worthy partner in Novikoff. A pity 
that where all else seems so perfect the 
scenic decorations should appear so crude, 
both with regard to color and design. 


Gittelson’s Memorable Début 


A genuine and highly pleasurable sur- 
prise was afforded by the début of a young 
American violinist, Frank Gittelson, in 
Bluthner Hall on Wednesday. If it had 
not been announced as a début, no one 
would have suggested it. The phenomenon 
was presented of a youth making his first 
public appearance and deporting himself 
like an experienced artist of distinction on 
the road soon to become a master. None 
of the meaningless feats of the usual 
prodigy were displayed. Instead, we had 
the pleasure of hearing a youth of sixteen 
or seventeen, apparently possessing the 
artistic maturity of a highly gifted vir- 
tuoso. Mr. Gittelson’s playing has feeling, 
be it instinctive or acquired, that fascinates. 
His technic is about as perfect as can be 
expected in one of his years. His bowing 
is exquisite, the tone, though not exceed- 
ingly large, being absolutely pure, and he 
never seems to lose sight of the general 
outline of the composition he is playing. 
A pupil of such gifts and rare attainments 
is certainly a credit to his teacher, the emi- 
nent violinist, Carl Flesch. The young 
artist was assisted by the Bliithner Orches- 
tra, under Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who 
pleased me more on this occasion in his 
capacity as conductor than he ever had 
before. The two Beethoven Romances in 
G and F, D’Ambrosio’s concerts in B 
Minor and Lalo’s in F Minor were on the 
program, Gittelson received the most en- 
thusiastic applause from the entire house. 

Incidentally, it should be placed on the 
record of young Gittelson’s début that he 
received his first instruction in violin from 
the New York teacher, Daniel Visanska. 


O. P. Jacorn. 





KANSAS CITY ENTRANCED 


Lhévinne’s Playing Moves Hearers to 
Ecstatic Applause 


KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 25.—Josef Lhé- 
vinne, the peerless Russian pianist, more 
wonderful than ever, played an especially 
interesting program on Tuesday afternoon 
in the Shubert Theater. The concert was 
given under the management of W. A. 
lritchey. The audience filled the large au- 
ditorium and its great expectations were 
more than realized during the afternoon. 
Mr, Lhévinne’s program, almost the same 
as the one he selected for his New York 
concert, included the Bach-Liszt Fantasie 
and Fugue in G minor, Beethoven’s Sonata, 
op. 81; Brahms’s Variations on the Theme 
of Paganini, four Chopin numbers, the 
Glazounow Gavotte in D Major and Bala- 
kireff’s Oriental Fantasie, “Islamey.” One 
can easily understand why the critics have 
said that he has surpassed himself this sea- 
son in his marvelous, almost magician-like 
technic and beautiful tone coloring and 
shading. During the Brahms, as the well- 
schooled audience knew, at certain pauses 
that the number was not finished it burst 
forth with unrestrained applause at some 
exquisite or particularly intricate passage 
and at the close the artist responded to five 
encores. His entranced hearers would not 
leave until he had played Strauss’s “Blue 
Danube” Waltz with its matchless rhythm. 
M. R. M. 





“Tale of Old Japan” Sung by Nashua 
Oratorio Society 
Nasuua, N. H., Jan. 25.—Coleridge-Tay- 
lor’s cantata, “A Tale of Old Japan,” was 
given an eloquent presentation by the 
Nashua Oratorio Society on January 23, 
under the able baton of Eusebius G. Hood. 
Marie Stoddart, Rose Bryant, George E. 
Rasely and Howard White were the solo- 
ists, supported by the Boston Festival Or- 
chestra and Mrs. Anna M. Sanderson, ac- 
companist. Mendelssohn’s “Hymn _ of 
Praise” and several concert numbers filled 
out the program satisfyingly. 
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MME. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 
GRATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with 
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YOUTH AND COMPOSITION 7 








Overseriousness in the Young—-Cases of Despair and Suicide 
—Creative Musical Work an Insufficient Basis for the Begin- 
one of Professional Life—The Vision and What to Do With It 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 








HE relation of musical composition to 
life, and to one’s eventual calling, is 
a matter which seems particularly vague to 
the mind of youth. A vast amount of 
heartache and despair would be saved if 
young men with a talent for composition 
could succeed in getting a little truer per- 
spective in the matter than they are apt to 
have. 


With young women it is not so serious, 
for they are not apt to take their talent 
with such deadly seriousness, and find it 
easier to change to some compensating ac- 
tivity of another sort. There is nothing in the 
world so serious as a gifted and ambitious 
young man, but the very quality that makes 
for significance in later achievement not 
infrequently proves a stumbling-block at an 
earlier period. 

The daily papers within the past week re- 
corded the suicide of a young composer in 
New York, the only reason ascribed for 
the act being that he had lately had fits of 
melancholy and doubts as to the worth of 
his compositions and the greatness of his 
talent. Hewas apparently in good circum- 
stances. :Another case has recently come to 
my attention,-of a young man who has 
suffered particularly bitter discouragement 
—to the point, perhaps, of causing him to 
drop music entirely—because the criticism 
which he invited upon a number of his 
compositions proved to be more severe than 
he had anticipated. This young man had 
been composing for less than two years. 


Causes of Confusion and Unhappiness 


Confusion and unhappiness in such cases 
appear to rise from two causes; first, from 
an exaggeration of the importance of com- 
position to the individual life (i. e., ego- 
mania) and second, from a misconception 
of the relation of one’s art to one’s bus- 
iness. 

A man’s art—what he sees or thinks he 
sees that he can give _ in artistic ex- 
pression—is his vision. John of the 
Cross gave his would-be ba of Mt. Car- 
mel sound teaching in the matter of vis- 
ions. He taught them that visions could 
be either from God or the devil. He 
warned them sternly against assum- 
ing that they were from God, pointing 
out that for the seer of a vision, especially 
the inexperienced seer, it was very difficult 
to tell the two kinds of vision apart. He 
gave the novice, therefore, for his safe 
guidance, the direction that he should dis- 
regard his vision; if it was a temptation 
from the devil, the devil’s purpose would 
thus be defeated, and if it were from God 
it would be of such truth and power that 
it would fulfil its divine purpose within 
him in any event. 

This is not very different from telling a 
man not to take his “call” too seriously; it 
is perhaps the way in which a different age 
expressed the same thing. If a “call” is 
easily dispelled by disregard it is fairly 
certain that it was not a genuine one, and 
if it is genuine, one will scarcely succeed 
in dispelling it by any amount ot disregard. 
At least this disregard of one’s vision is a 
pretty sure specific against ego-mania in 
art, and its ultimate result of suicide in 
failure. 

The Quality of the Composer’s Genius 

Composition is a positive thing which 
should assert itself in one’s life according 
to its own force and spontaneity, not some 
negative and shadowy ignis fatuus which 
should be seized and clung to like grim 
death lest it get away. Like the quality 
of mercy it is not strained, and if it does 
not bless the composer in possessing him, 
and the hearer in reciving it from the 
composer, it would be difficult to conceive 
that it is really composition and not a mere 
coercion of unwilling notes. There is 
striving in composition, but with the real 
composer it is a striving to find a fitting 
means of expressing his vision, not a 
striving for vision itself. 


How to Regard Composition 


The first thing that a young man gifted 
in composition should make up his mind to 
is that composition is to be regarded 


neither as his business nor even as his pro- 
fession—at least until a much later period 
in his life. If the world itself is not old 
enough for such a supposition or claim on 
the part of the young man, certainly the 
young man himself is not. It will be a 
much more highly evolved world than this 
that shall enable even its Erich Korngolds 
to dispense with a profession other than 
that of composing, 

A young man ambitious as a composer, 
no matter how highly he may be gifted, is 
storing up much unhappiness for himself 
if he does not at the outset cultivate a pro- 
fession more or less remote from com- 
position. It makes very little difference 
whether he take up a profession touching 
his art, as teaching, or whether it be one 
more remote, such as selling rope, as is the 
case with the latest American composer to 
make a name for himself. In one way or 
another he must make contact with the 
work-a-day world. Not only will it gain 
hint the living he needs, but it will help him 
in composing, for he will learn a human 
sympathy not to be acquired bw dreaming 
in isolation. Bach was an organist, Bee- 
thoven also; Chopin was a teacher and 
concert pianist, Schumann an editor, Wag- 
ner a conductor, Tschaikowskv a covern- 


ment clerk, Rimsky-Korsakoff in the naval . 


service,  Moussorgsky an army officer, Cui 
a master of fortifications, MacDowell a 
piano teacher and lecturer. Such a list, if 
completed, would comprise practically all 
the great composers. If these masters 
eventually became composers by profes- 
sion it was only after their art, growing 
with their lives, forced them out of the 
calling which had at last become to them 
the lesser. If these men had refused to 
adopt other professions at the outset be- 
cause they were, or felt themselves des- 
tined to be, composers, they would all have 
starved to death or committed suicide long 
before the world would have become will- 
ing to recognize and support them as com- 
posers, 


Odds Against the Composer 


Whether a young man shall choose a 
profession bearing a relation to his art or 
not is a matter to be determined by his 
personal sympathies and special abilities. 
Che main thing is that he shall not take 
himself so seriously as a composer that 
slowness of progress, or failure, in this, 
will leave him so useless a citizen that he 
finds nothing left him but despair and 
suicide. Success in composition is rare, 
and the odds are too heavily against him. 
And even if he be so happy, or so miserable, 
as to be a great genius, he will still need 
a trade or craft of some sort to keep him 
through the long years that must elapse be- 
fore the world shall be willing, if it ever 
will be, to pay him to compose. There- 
fore, let him learn to be happy in his craft 
or his trade without worrying himself 
about himself as a composer. If he is go- 
ing to be a composer he cannot well help it. 

The rule of St. John of the Cross is as 
good for composer as for saint. 





$800 VIOLIN SUIT LOST 





Boston Symphony Man Claimed Instru- 
ment He Bought Was Not Genuine 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 31—Herman Hoyer, 
violinist of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, has lost a suit for $800 brought against 
H. C. Hildebrandt & Son from whom he 
purchased two violins under a guarantee 
that one was a genuine Lupot and the other 
a Carletti. Hoyer claimed that thie alleged 
Lupot was a German imitation, 

ixpert testimony was advanced to show 
that there was practically no definite stand- 
ard to go by in judging a violin and Fred- 
erick Gottlieb, a local musician, testifying 
as an expert in tonal matters, said that the 
violin bought by Mr. Hoyer had a beauti- 
ful tone and that he (Gottlieb) was con- 
vinced that it was a genuine Lupot. The 
jury in the Superior Court of Baltimore 
brought in a verdict for the defendant. 





Marseilles is projecting a monument to 
Ernest Reyer, composer of “Sigurd” and 
“Salammb6.” 
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ROMANCE OF SEVERAL YEARS ENDS IN WEINGARTNER WEDDING GODOWSKY WITH THE 


Noted Conductor and New York 
Opera Singer Waited (For Senti- 
mental Reasons) Until Their Ar- 
rival Here To Be Married— 
Nahan Franko Serenades Couple 
As They Enter Hotel 


HE sudden marriage of Felix Wein- 
gartner, the conductor, and Lucille 
Marcel, the American sopranv, a day after 
their arrival in America was the culmina- 
tion of a romance which has extended over 


several years. 

For a number of years the two have 
been closely associated in their artistic 
work and the opinion has_ prevailed 
in many quarters that they have for 
some time been man and wife. But accord- 
ing to Miss Marcel the reason for delaying 
the marriage until the present was a nurely 
sentimental one. “I have known Mr. Wein- 
gartner for some time,” observed the bride 
shortly after the wedding, “and my affec- 
tion for him has grown from year to year. 
We were anxious to be married in this 
country, because, you know, I am an Amer- 
ican, born right here in New York, and [| 
was ruled by sentiment.” But however se- 
cret the purpose wedding may have been 
kept, the news leaked out on the steamer 
and most of the fellow passengers of the 
artist couple were aware that the two were 
engaged. 

The ceremony took place at City Halland 
was performed by Alderman James Smith, 
in the office of Citv Clerk, Mr. Scully. Be- 
fore obtainine his marriage license the con- 
ductor explained that this was his third 
matrimonial venture. He was obliged to 
make an affidavit to the effect that he had 
been divorced twice, first in 1902 and again 
last November. He gave his full name as 
Felix Durdo Wilhelm Weingartner, Edler 
von Munzberg. His legal residence he gave 
as St. Sulpice, Switzerland, and his birth- 
place Zara, Dalmatia. ‘le is forty-nine 
vears old. Miss Marcel is twenty-eight and 
was born in New York, though she gave her 
legal residence as Hamburg. Her brother, 
Louis Wasself, a druggist in this city, and 
Mrs. Henry Russell were witnesses of -the 
marriage. 

A wedding luncheon was served at the 
Hotel McAlpin. When the bridal couple 








JULIA 


HOSTATER 


CONCERT MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Ancient and Modern Songs a Specialty 





Some Press Comments: 


“T heard in Bechstein-Saal * * * an artist 
named Julia Hostater. With a wonderfully 
sympathetic voice, combined with pertect de- 
livery and real vocal art, she sang several 
old Italian and English songs, as well as 
lieders by Schumann, Brahms, etc. ° r 
What one heard was genuine vocal art, ana 
should the artist give a secord concert I 
would advise all those interested to attend 
and hear this singing.’”’-—Hugo Rasch, Allge- 
meine Musik Zeitung, Berlin, Feb. 6, 1912. 
Lieder evening by JULIA HOSTATER. 
* * * what she possesses is the art of 
vocalism. Julia Hostater’s rendition. of both 
music and text must be called perfection. 
Her delivery of Goethe’s ‘So lasst mich 
scheinen,’ Geibel’s ‘Gestaendnis,’ ard Hoel 
ty’s ‘An ein Veilchen’ was both wonderful 
and moving. All the delicacy of the poems 
of a L’Isle, Mendés and Verlaine, is con- 
veyed to us by this artist, and all the tender- 
ness and pathos of the melodious lines of a 
Duparc, a Saint-Saens, and a Debussy are 
expressed in accordance with the _ poets 
thoughts. The artist’s ‘Fruehlingslied’ of 
Schumann was a masterpiece of vocal and 


“é 


elocutionary art. Her beautiful rich voice 
enabled her to approach the recitative art, 
as in Brahm’s ‘Maegdlein  spricht. Re: 


pressed passion was cor.tained in Wolf’s ‘Wie- 
viel Zeit verlor ich.’ * * * Whether Julia 
Hostater sings these or others such as the 
old English melody, ‘Sweet Mary’ or one of 
Haydn's little songs, she never fails to sur- 
prise and delight by the sincerity of her in- 
terpretation, in which she combines in an 
extraordinary manner temperament with in- 
telligence. * * * She is a consummate artist.”’ 
—Eugen Segnitz, Leipzig 3, Feb., 1912. 

‘““At the concert in Bechstein Saal we made 
the acquaintance of a singer such as one 
seldom hears, in Julia Hostater. She pos- 
sesses a mezzo-soprano of great range, ex- 
cellently trained and of wonderful versatility. 
The interest of her audience is aroused no 
less by her exceptional technic than by the 
charm of her delivery, in which she exhibits 
profound artistic temperament, as well as 
unusual musical intelligence.”’—Boersen Cour- 
ier-Berlin, Feb. 4, 1912 

“A singer in whom any estimable qualities 
are united is JULIA HOSTATER. * * * 
She is the possessor of a beautifully mellow 
soprano, excellently trained. Her splendid 
breath-control was very noticeable. The art- 
ist scored a great success.”—Lokal Anzeiger, 
Berin, Jan. 7, 1913. 


Management: Emanuel Ray 
Rue de L’Isley 9, Paris 




















The Weingartner “Wedding Luncheon” at the McAlpin Hotel—From Left to Right: 
Louis Wasself (Brother of the Bride), H. M. Wasself, Nahan Franko, Mrs. 
Weingartner, Felix Weingartner, Mrs. Louis Wasself and Mrs. Henry Russell 


entered the dining room Nahan Franko, 
whose orchestra had been playing a popular 
number, stopped abruptly and began the 
“Lohengrin” Wedding March. Later Mr. 
l‘ranko presented the bride with a large 
bouquet and a flash picture was taken of 
the party. Mr. and Mrs. Weingartner left 
for Boston the following afternoon. They 
are to remain in America only four weeks. 

Lucille Marcel has been prominent ever 
since 1909, when Mr, Weingartner, who was 


then director of the Royal Opera in Berlin, 
engaged her to create the role of Elektra 
on Strauss’s special recommendation. The 
engagement of an American singer for so 


important a rdle caused much jealousy 
among her German rivals and the con- 
ductor was charged with favoritism. Miss 


Marcel resented such charges and event- 
ually resigned her position. She continued 
to be regarded, nevertheless, as the ideal 
Elektra. 





MR. KOLAR’S NEW QUARTET 


A Feature ot Hauser-Saslavsky Chamber 
Music Concert 


What was announced as a “Recital—Miss 
Isabel Hauser, pianist, and the Saslavsky 
String Quartette,” at the Belasco The- 
ater, New York, Sunday evening, proved to 
be an enjoyable chamber-music evening 
whose chief claim to notice lay in the in- 
troducing of a Quartet in E Major, op. 17, 
by Victor Kolar, a young Bohemian musi- 
cian, member of the Damrosch Orchestra 
and second violin in Mr. Saslavky’s Quar- 
tet. 

The work was heard for the first time 
and in it Messrs. Saslavsky, di Janni, Re 
nard and the composer were an excellent 
ensemble body. Mr. Kolar is evidently an 
extraordinarily gifted musician; his quar- 
tet shows mastery of technical detail, a 
sense of modern harmonic writing quite 
originally managed and a flow of melodic 
invention of no mean order. Throughout 


one feels the influence of Dvorak, with 
whom Mr. Kolar studied, and the Poco 
Adagio (Dumka) echoes this most de- 
cidedly. This movement is perhaps the 


best, rising to emotional beauties that are 
elevated in spirit. The part-writing is firm 
and solid and always idiomatic. Of the 
other three movements, it may be said that 
both the opening Allegro and the closing 
Allegro assai are excellent; only the second 
movement, a little Valse in A Major, falls 
below the level of the rest of the work. 
Mr. Kolar will, if he is wise, substitute a 
scherzo. If he succeeds in_ writing 
one that is on a par with the other three 
movements he may feel that he has made 
one of the best string quartets of modern 
times. In its present form, the Valse mars 
the value of the work; taken as a whole. 
Jacques Renard, an able ’cellist, played 
Grieg’s lovely sonata, op. 36, in which he 
was assisted by Miss Hauser at the piano 


He played with warmth and musical in- 
telligence. As a closing number Messrs. 
Saslavsky and Renard and Miss Hauser 
joined in a= satisfying performance of 
Schubert’s glorious Trio in B Flat, op, 99. 
A. W. K. 


Grace Kerns’s Concert Successes 

Grace Kerns, soprano, whose success at 
the Concord Festival was such as to win the 
critical statement that her voice is “the 
purest, most sympathetic and brilliant” ever 
heard at those festivals, has added to an 
already big season engagements in Pitts- 
field, Mass., Norfolk, Va., New York, West 
field, N. J., and Bridgeport, Conn, 


ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRA 


A Stirring Performance of Beeth- 
oven’s Fourth Concerto—Miss 
Austin at Popular Concert 


St. Louts, Feb. 1.—If the great master 
3eethoven had heard his Concerto No. 4 in 
G Major as it was given yesterday by Leo- 
pold Godowsky and the Symphony Orches- 
tra it is safe to say he would have been 
more than pleased, so beautifully was it 
played. 

It was Mr. Godowsky’s first visit to St. 
Louis. His playing was characterized by 
clarity of tone, excellent use of the pedal 
and general beauty of interpretation. His 
second offering was the “Andante Spia- 
nato and Polonaise.” This was given in 
faultless style and he encored this with the 
famous Liszt “Campanella.” 

lor the orchestra’s part of the program 
one can say much. Mr. Zach chose for his 
symphonic offering the prize-winning “Suite 
Symphonique for Orchestra” by one of our 
foremost American composers, George 
Chadwick. It is truly modern in every 
sense of the word and the many interesting 
combinations of instruments proved fascin- 
ating to the audience. The “Romanze” and 
“Intermezzo and Humoreske”’ were most 
enjoyed. The other number, Handel’s 
Overture to a Gascon Chivalric Drama,” a 
work full of color and feeling was new here, 
In it Mr. Zach had his first opportunity to 
use the newly acquired Celesta Mustel. The 
string section of the orchestra played 
with telling effect in this piece. It is a 
stirring number and was splendidly played. 

At the “Pop” concert last Sunday, which 
was very well attended, the soloist was 
Mlorence Austin, violinist, who played 
Wieniawski’s Concerto for Violin No. 2. 
She made a most pleasing appearance and 
was _ well received. Mr. Zach’s principal 
numbers were the Overture to “Rienzi,” 
selections from Friml’s new opera, “The 
Firefly,’ cand the ever-familiar Komzak 
waltz, “Fideles Wien.” H. W. C. 


Englewood Society’s Choral Concert 

The ninth private concert of the Engle- 
wood Musical Art Society drew a crowded 
audience to the Lyceum Theater, New 
York, on January 31. The society was as- 
sisted by Mildred Potter, contralto; Maxi- 
milian Pilzer, violin: the New York Fes- 
tival Orchestra and Prof. William Janau- 
shek, accompanist. Arthur D, Woodruff 
was conductor of a chorus of eighty-three 
women of Knglewood and vicinity. The 
concert opened the fifth season of the so- 
ciety. 
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JESSICA STRUBELL 


SOPRANO 


Mile.Strubelli is an especial favorite 


among Royalty in England and has 
sung with great 
patronage of Princess I‘rederick Charles 


success under the 


Hesse (at Eastbourn), Princess 


Christian, Duchess of Argyll, Countess 
f Chesterfield and others. 


American début, January 26, as 


soloist with the Minneapolis Orchestra 
SCORES BIG 


SUCCESS. 





“A clear, brilliant voice”’ 


Caryl B. Storrs in the Min- 
neapolis Tribune. 


TEMPORARY ADDRESS -- TOLEDO, IOWA 
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PRESS COMMENTS 








“PAGLIACCI” at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, Nov. 20, ’12 


NEW YORK JOURNAL OF COMMERCE—Mlle. Lucrezia Bori, the 
young Spanish soprano, made her second appearance of the season in the role 
of Nedda and repeated the triumph made at her début about ten days ago. 
Her singing of the “Bird Song” in the first act, a favorite test of flexibility and 
musical embroidery, was enthusiastically received. Mlle. Bori’s youth, her 
fresh quality of voice and the purity of her tones are all essential to a satis- 
factory interpretation of the impetuous and sentimental Columbine, and hers 
certainly was an interpretation that proved wholly pleasing. 


NEW YORK PRESS—Every bit of the enthusiasm was justified by the 
results, for where her predecessors in recent years had failed to rise out of the 
rut of conventionality, Mlle. Bori succeeded in creating new life, new interest. 
Every word, every gesture, every pose, had vitality and emotional significance. 
Her singing in itself was delightful, too, for its freshness, spontaneity and 
spirit, and her histrionic portrayal of the role was charged with magnetism. 


NEW YORK HERALD—Mlle Bori quickly proved her worth in the first 
big solo, her lilting chant to the birds in the tree tops above. Miss Bori 
gave the incident dramatic significance and sang it with fine expression and 
considerable beauty and freshness of voice. The Spanish soprano acted the 
part admirably, with tremendous temperament, and her youthful appearance 
was much in her favor. 


“LA BOHEME” at the Boston Opera House, Nov. 27, 1912 


THE BOSTON GLOBE—Miss Bori should find steadily increasing suc- 
cess before her. Nature has endowed her liberally for a career as a singing 
actress. Yet in the flush of youth she commands attention and complete admir- 
ation by the signs of intelligence, thoughtfulness and study which have supple- 
mented natural gifts of beauty, magnetism and a dramatic sense. Here is a 
voice which gives pleasure by its own inherent qualities. In timbre it might 
be called lyric, with the resources of deeper emotional expression demanded in 
dramatic moments. It is well balanced; the tones of the lower and middle reg- 
ister are even, well poised and warm; those above are free in emission, full of 
color, and upon occasions brilliant and sufficiently powerful. For a singer of 
Miss Bori’s youth it is well schooled, an instrument technically responsive and 
capable of sensitive expression in lyric and dramatic feeling. Her singing, as 
her acting, is charming in its spontaneity and unstudied grace in that direct 
and propulsive appeal which illuminates the thoughts of the text and carries it 
across to its hearers. 


THE BOSTON POST—Miss Bori is remarkably gifted as a singer. The 
voice is youthful and fresh, charming in the quality of it, having sensuous 
warmth and dramatic appeal. Miss Bori is an accomplished executant, but this 
fact is forgotten when the contagion of her emotion is felt. 


“LA BOHEME” at the Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y., Nov. 28, 1912 


NEW YORK SUN—Lucrezia Bori, the young soprano, who has already 
made a place for herself in the esteem of regular opera-goers, was the repre- 
sentative of Mimi. She had not been heard in this rdle before and the charms 
of her youthful appearance and her fresh, sympathetic, clear young voice made 
themselves felt. She proved to be excellently suited to the rdle and her warm 
applause was well merited. 


NEW YORK TELEGRAPH—When the last curtain had fallen, her 
conquest of the audience was complete. Never has Mlle. Bori been in better 
voice than she was last night. The beauty of her singing, added to the constant 
charm of her impersonation, is enough to make it certain that her Mimi will 
supersede any other that has been presented on that stage. 


NEW YORK EVENING MAIL—The oftener Mlle. Bori is heard the 
more charming her style becomes. She arose to several dramatic moments 
with the power of a dramatic soprano and her death-scene moved many time- 
hardened opera-goers to tears. 


NEW YORK EVENING POST—In the evening Senorita Bori made her 
first appearance here as Mimi in “La Bohéme” and scored another success. 
It is in the emotional parts of her rdles that she is at her best, and while she 
was very charming in the first and second acts, it was in the last two that 
she was best, both as a singer and an actress: in these her high notes rang 
out true and strong, and she was well worth watching constantly with an 
opera glass, her changing face mirrors so well the emotions in Mimi’s soul. 
The third act is perhaps more interesting even than the death scene, and 
Miss Bori looked adorably pretty and gentle as she hid behind the trees and 
listened to the two friends. 





Miss Bori has appeared at several ‘Musicales in 
New York City, including Bagby Concerts, and 
given a Recital under the auspices of the Harlem 
Philharmonic Society at the Waldorf-Astoria with 
great success. 
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NEW YORK JOURNAL OF COMMERCE—Mile. Bori is girlish, deli- 
cate and graceful—three necessary and gratifying qualities in the part of Mimi. 
Her acting throughout the opera was eloquent, convincing and sympathetic. 
Her singing had correctness and style, and she managed her effects artisti- 
cally. Her voice was always pure and true, and not ever in the final scene, 
where she reclined while singing some of her most difficult music, was there 
the slightest variance from the correct pitch or evidence of forcing a tone. 
Her conception throughout of the part was marked by a tender charm, always 
associated with and occasionally realized in this most appealing of the 
Puccini heroines. 


NEW YORK EVENING WORLD—Lucrezia Bori, who had already 
established herself in favor by her Manon and Nedda, came fully into her 
kingdom by an impersonation of the little sewing girl. Coquette, that in 
looks, in voice and in characterization was incomparable. 


‘TALES OF HOFFMANN” at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, Jan. 11, 1913 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE—Of the women singers the one whose per- 
sonality and art made the strongest appeal was Senorita Bori, who imper- 
sonated Antonia, making of her a touchingly pathetic, tragic figure and sing- 
ing the difficult music more than well. 


NEW YORK HERALD—Miss Bori, as Antonia, was excellent, singing 
brilliantly and acting the part with real pathos. 


NEW YCRK AMERICAN—Among the successes of the performance 
may be named the enchanting Antonia by Lucrezia Bori, who sang the music 
of the consumptive sweetheart of the hero with much feeling, skill and charm. 


NEW YORK PRESS—No less impressive than her sister-actresses was 
Lucrezia Bori in the third act. In her hands Antonia not only had vocal 
charms but true tragic significance. 


NEW YORK WORLD—Lucrezia Bori, as Antonia, the third of the poet 
Hoffmann’s loves, distinguished herself vocally and presented a charming 
picture. 


NEW YORK SUN—Miss Bori contributed to this act a well conceived 
and creditably executed sketch of the unfortunate Antonia. She sang in her 
usual style and with a good deal of temperament. 


NEW YORK TELEGRAPH—It was almost inevitable, from the dimen- 
sions and dramatic possibilities of the three réles, that Lucrezia Bori, who sang 
Antonia, should have outshone her colleagues. A delicate girl with a rare 
voice appeals more strongly to the sympathies of an audience than a mechanical 
doll or a professional beauty. Bori sang with splendid spirit and spon- 
taneity. Her voice was true and powerful, vibrant with emotion and instinct 
with beauty. 
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MONTREAL STIRRED BY 
CLARA; BUTT’S, CONCERT 


Royal Party Attends Brilliant Function 
Amid Scene of Signal Enthusiasm— 
Mme. Froehlich’s Recital 


MontTREAL, CAN., Feb. 3.—The Princess 
Theater was the scene of tremendous en- 
thusiasm on the occasion of. Mme. Clara 
Butt’s concert, and so many people were 
turned away, unable to gain admittance, 
that Mr. Veitch, the local manager, prompt- 
ly announced a second recital to be given 
early in March. Their Royal Highnesses, 
the Governor-General and Princess Patricia 
of Connaught, were there-in a box lavishly 
hung with flags and decorated with the 
royal coat of arms; and before the even- 
ing was over the diva and her husband, 
Kennerly Rumford, were sent for by the 
Duke and warmly congratulated on their 
performance. After “The Lost Chord,” 
the last number on the program, Mme. 
Butt refused to take more than three or 
four calls, and sent her accompanist, 
Harold Craxton, out to play “God Save the 
King.” The audience stood up of course 
and respectfully waited until the royal 
party had left, then sat down again and 
shouted until the singer made them happy 
once more by coming forward and adding 
a final encore. 

Mr. Rumford showed but little trace of 
the illness which overtook him in New 
York; he sang like a cultured musician 
and was immediately recognized as one. 

No local musician is more popular than 
Mme. Marguerite Froehlich, the pianist, 
who gave her only recital of the season in 
Windsor Hall before one of the discrimi- 
nating audiences which she always attracts. 
Her program was delightful. Mme. Froeh- 
lich is especially at home in the German 
music, and not a few regretted that she 
had not elected to include a Beethoven 
Sonata, since she is looked up to as the 
best authority of Beethoven in the city. 
But she is so sympathetic in her outlook 
that everything she did was artistic. Par- 
ticular mention must be made of the 
Brahms G Minor Rhapsody and of the 
Gluck-Brahms Gavotte, which she played 
for a second encore at the end’ of the re- 
cital and after which she was compelled to 
come out and bow several times before the 
audience would make any move towards 
coing home. 








Agnes Kimball Soloist with Pittsfield 
Orchestra 

PittsFIELD, MAss., Jan. 29.—Agnes Kim- 

ball, the populir soprano, was the soloist 


with the Pittsfield Symphony Orchestra in 
its second concert last night under the 


baton of Fred J. Liddle. Mrs. Kimball dis- 
played the richness of her voice, as well as 
her control of it, in “One Fine Day,” from 
“Madama Butterfly,” to which she added 
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an encore. The soprano also scored 
strongly with “I list the trill in golden 
throat,” from “Natoma,” as well as songs 
by Cadman and Reed Miller. James Mor- 
ley Chambers was the singer’s accompanist. 
Mr. Liddle’s forces achieved good results 
with two movements from Mendelssohn’s 
“Ttalian” Symphony; the “William Tell” 
Overture; the Ludwig Schytte Norwegian 
suite and Borodin’s “On the Steppes of 
Central Asia.” W. E.C. 


Hans Richard in Alabama Recital 


TuscaLoosa, ALA., Jan. 29.—Under the 
auspices of George Kirby Sims, a delight- 
ful recital was given on January 27 at 
Alabama Central Female College by Hans 
Richard, the pianist. Included in the taxing 
program were the Bach-Liszt Fantasie and 
Fugue in G Minor; the Beethoven Sonata 
“Appasionata”; the Tausig transcription of 
“Siegmund’s Love Song,” from “Die Wal- 
kiire,” and the Liszt Fifteenth Rhapsodie. 
At the request of the visiting artist, Mr. 
Sims contributed added features in three 
songs, accompanied by Stella Harris. These 
were Metcalf’s “Persian Serenade.” “Thy 
Beaming Fyes,” MacDowell, and “Ma- 
cushla,” by McMurrah. 





GREETING FOR STOKOWSKI 





Atlantic City Theater Crowded for His 
First Appearance 


ATLANTIC City, Jan. 29.—An audience, 
which crowded the Apollo Theater to the 
doors, greeted the Philadelphia Orchestra 
at the first concert of its second series. 
The occasion was a gala event, in that it 
presented for the first time in this place 
Leopold Stokowski as conductor and Con- 
certmeister Thaddeus Rich as soloist. The 
program as arranged was diplomatically 
calculated to satisfy a wide variety of 
tastes. It included Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony; the “Dance of the Hours,” from 
“Gioconda” ; the Wieniawski D Minor Vio- 
lin Concerto; two Brahms dances and the 
Prelude to Act Three of “Lohengrin.” At 
the close of the concerto Mr. Rich was com- 
pelled to respond to an encore, for which 
he selected an exquisite fancy in the mod- 
ern style, entitled “Dreams,” composed by 
Otto Mueller, one of the men of the 
orchestra. A pleasant feature of the con- 
cert was the presence of Mme. Olga Sama- 
roff-Stokowski and Mrs. Thaddeus Rich, 


who occupied seats in a box with the chair- 
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man and vice-chairman of the local com- 
mittee. On the afternoon preceding the 
concert Harvey M. Watts gave an illus- 
trated musical lecture on the program of 
the evening before the High School Glee 
Club, to a large audience of school chil- 
dren. The musical illustrations were fur- 
nished by David Yowinski, violinist, and 
Harry Meyers, pianist. 





Gave Up $100,000 for Ambition as 
Professional Singer 


In order to become a professional singer 
it is said that Florence Auld Hayes, a 
soprano, gave up a bequest of $100,000, left 
her on condition that she did not go upon 
the stage. The money goes to charity and 
Miss Hayes made a start in her career by 
singing Marguerite in the prison scene from 
“Faust” in a Brooklyn vaudeville perform- 
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MR. GRIMSON’S DEBUT 
WITH PHILHARMONIC 


English Violinist Creates a Favor- 
able Impression, Playing Bruch’s 
G Minor Concerto 


The soloist at last Sunday’s Philhar- 
monic concert was the violinist, Bonarios 
Grimson, who had not previously been 
heard in New York. Mr. Grimson is an 
Englishman by birth, though his parents 
were Greek. He studied with Joachim in 
Berlin and became one of that artist’s 
favorite pupils. Appearances with various 
European orchestras equipped him in time 
with a worthy artistic reputation and Paris 
and London were especially energetic in 
acclaiming him. The young man, who is 
not unsuggestive of a Byronic hero in ap- 
pearance, played for his American début 
Bruch’s G Minor Concerto and created an 
impression that was on the whole dis- 
tinctly pleasing. He is not a player of 
commanding intellectual or emotional quali- 
fications, nor is his style one of pronounced 
authority or distinction, but his work has 
musical charm. He revealed a pure, warm 
tone in passages of smooth cantilena, much 


technical fluency, if not brilliancy, the abil- 
ity to play in tune, good taste in matters 





of phrasing and not a little poetic senti- 
ment. He acquitted himself very creditahly 
indeed, in the first and second movements, 
though one might have wished for 
less insistence on the sentimental manner- 
isms of portamento and vibrato. The audi- 


ence received Mr. Grimson cordially. More 
will, no doubt, be heard of him in the 
future. 


The purely orchestral part of the pro- 
gram was a delight from beginning to end. 
It included the “Freischiitz” Overture, the 
“Arlésienne” suite and Tschaikowsky’s 
Fourth Symphony. Few things more en- 
chanting have been done by the Philhar- 
monic this Winter than the Adagietto of 
the Bizet suite. The quintessence of purest 
genius is concentrated in this minia- 
ture, barely a page in length, and Mr. 
Stransky brought out its wealth of heart- 
felt tenderness with irresistible effect. The 
“Carillon,” with its persistently recurring 
horn figure of three notes, was equally ef- 
fective in its buoyant, energetic way. 

The Tschaikowsky symphony is not an 
equally inspired work throughout, but its 
best movement, the pizzicato ostinato, 
never fails to carry away its hearers when 
it is done with such amazing precision and 
spirit as marked its performance on Sun- 
day. No orchestra can surpass the Philhar- 
monic in the execution of this exceptional 
feat of virtuosity. Pr. F. 





American Pianist in Leipsic 


Bertin, Jan. 15.—Eleanor Spencer, pian- 
ist, played with great success in the Rim- 
sky-Korsakow Concerto at the Leipsic Phil- 
harmonic Concert last night. H. 
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SCHELLING'S FIRST 
RECITAL IN BOSTON 


Revisits the City After Five Years 
and Is Greatly Admired— Maggie 
Teyte’s Recital 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, February 2, 1913. 


RNEST SCHELLING, pianist, ap- 
peared here in recital last Monday 
afternoon, after an absence of five years. 
His program consisted entirely of compo- 
sitions by Chopin and Liszt. The concert 
was described authoritatively as one of the 
most interesting given by a visiting artist 
for some seasons in this city. Mr. Schell- 
ing was well remembered, for on the occa- 
sion of his last visit he had proved himself 
a musician of exceptional sensitiveness and 
enthusiasm and had Shown virtuosity suf- 
ficient to command respect even in these 
days. Mr. Schelling, apparently, has prof- 
ited by the companionship of his celebrated 
colleague, Ignace Paderewski, in more ways 
than one. His style, like that of the great 
Pole, is now found to be highly effective in 
its contrasts and climaxes, the pianist hav- 
ing a similar aptitude for painting with the 
broadest strokes, and infusing his palette 
with a myriad different tints of tone. 

The performance of Liszt’s sonata was 
accounted one of the greatest which have 
been given here in many seasons. That is 
something to say, for of late years, in Bos- 
ton, one visiting pianist after another has 
interpreted this remarkable work. A Chopin 
sonata proved, in a way, a revelation to the 
audience, on account of the coherence es- 
tablished by the interpreter, for these 
Chopin sonatas have not viven pleasure to 
those who find a scholarly comfort in fol- 
lowing the formal development of a piece 
of music. They have been as free rhap- 
sodies. Mr. Schelling made the thought 
continuous, the structure well proportioned. 
His performance of the Barcarolle, of the 
A flat Polonaise of Chopin were also in a 
great spirit. The other music by Liszt, 
without losing its dash and brilliancy, re- 
tained its inherent distinction. The audi- 
ence was appreciative. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Schelling may appear again in 
Boston this season, 

Another most welcome annearance was 
that of Maggie Teyte, on Fridav after- 
noon, in recital. She sang these songs: 





“Deh vieni non tardar,”’ from Mozart’s ‘“Mar- 
riage of Figaro’; “Invocazione a venere,” Parelli; 
‘‘La Colombe,” Schindler; “Caro mio ben,’’ Gior- 
dano; a Debussy group, “C’est l’Extase Languor- 
euse,’ “Il Pleurs dans mon Coeur,” “L’Ombre 
des Arbres dans la Riviére,’”’ ‘‘Fantoches,’’ ‘‘La 
Chevelure,” Green; ‘*Timbres Oubliés,” 
“L’Ane Blanc,” Hué; “Psyche,” Paladilhe; “Pay- 
sage,’ Hahn; “Love in Spring,’ Borowski. 


Miss Teyte is now widely known as one 
of the most intelligent singers before the 
public, and she is especially well schooled in 
the music of the modern Frenchmen. In 
her singing of old Italian airs she showed 
that she could understand, and vocalize, 
scores other than those of Debussy and his 
colleagues. Nevertheless, it was in the 
Irench songs that she gave particular pleas- 
ure to the large audience. She sang the 
songs, “Il Pleure dans mon _  Cceeur,” 
“T?)Ombre des Arbres,” “La Chevelure,” as 
no other singer than Miss Teyte has sung 
them in Boston, if we except, possibly, Miss 
Garden’s interpretation of “La Chevelure.” 
“C’est ’Extase Languoreuse” was the first 
song of the second group. Like several 
other songs of this group, it had to be 
repeated, and the second performance was 
superior to the first, inasmuch as the singer 
was now thoroughly immersed in the mood. 


Are not there songs more oriental than 
French, in the traditional sense of the 
word? And what is the secret of the 


strange orientalism of much of Debussy? 

Mr. Loeffler’s song, also, has a rare per- 
fume, as of things rich and antique. This 
song was one of the most interesting on the 
program, its mood a most subtle one, not 
easily put into print, unexplainably ex- 
pressed in tones. And if a piece of music, 
a picture, a so-called art work, have not 
this element of the mysterious or unex- 
plainable, is it art at all? 

The lighter songs of the program were 
happily rendered. Felix Borowski’s “Love 
in Spring” is neither pretentious nor elab- 
orate, but it is gracefully and easily written. 
It is a tasteful bit of composition and it 
was thus appreciated. Miss Teyte was 
obliged to extend her program consider- 
ably. Charles Lurvey was her accompan- 
ist. Ot1in Downes. 





Interesting Mannes Program 


The last evening of the New York series 
given annually by David and Clara Mannes 
will occur on Sunday evening, February 9, 


-hour substitute.” 


Loeffler; 


at the Belasco Theater at 8:30 o’clock. On 
this occasion Mr. and Mrs. Mannes will 
play for the first time in New York a C 
Minor sonata by the old Italian master, 
Tartini, recently published in a collection 
called “Alte Meister (Old Masters),” the 
new sonata in G Major by John Alden Car- 
penter, an American composer, whose 
works have attracted much attention this 
season and Grieg’s F Major Sonata, op. 8, 
which they have not played in New York in 
a number of seasons. 





Max Pauer’s St. Louis Engagement 


In the St. Louis correspondence of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA last week it was stated that 
Max Pauer, the pianist, appeared as soloist 
with the St. Louis Orchestra as an “eleventh 
It now appears that 
Mr. Pauer had been engaged last Septem- 
ber through the Concert Direction M. H. 
Hanson, of New York, for this particular 
concert. A misunderstanding in St. Louis 
was responsible, evidently, for the errone- 
ous statement. 
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YOUNGSTERS REVEL IN DOLL OPERA 





Misses Mixter Amuse ‘‘Kiddies”’ 
with Puppet Actors in 
‘‘Cinderella”’ 


EW YORK children have been so much 
catered to this season in the way of 
amusements as to make their elders envious, 
and a most interesting addition to their tist 
of fairy tale entertainments was the mia- 
iature doll opera founded on Massenet’s 
“Cendrillon,” presented at the Hotel Plaza, 
on January 31, by the Misses Mixter, of 
Philadelphia. 

A.number of persons prominent in so- 
ciety crowded the Plaza ballroom, bringing 
with them scores of future cotillion leaders 
and débutantes, who filled the front rows 
and gurgled with glee at the amusing antics 
of the manikins. While the tiny girls were 
in the majority, a sturdier note was sup- 
plied by the presence of a score of uni- 
formed boys from the Grace Church choir 
school.. These lads took a keen delight in 
the little play and laughed heartily at the 
plight of Pedro, when that worthy fell off 
Cinderella’s chariot on the way to the ball. 

In the edition de luxe of the old-time 
Punch and Judy show the Misses Mixter 
carried out the “Cinderella” story quaintly 
with their doll actors on a midget-size 


stage garbed like the Chicago Opera Com- ' 


pany principals in “Cendrillon.” They did 
not use the Massenet music, suiting the 
youthful audience by employing such melo- 
dies as fitted the action, and interspersing 
the dialogue with several effective contralto 
songs by Marie Aline Mixter. 





Aline 


Marie 


Mixter and Lillian B. 
Mixter 


In deference to the prevailing craze for 
dancing the two “stage managers” intro- 
duced a sort of “doll cabaret” in the scene at 
the ball, bringing on dancing puppets repre- 
senting Rosina Galli, Gaby Deslys and Bes- 
sie McCoy, etc., whose agile lower limbs 
some of the more sophisticated youngsters 
recognized as being propelled by the fingers 
of the Misses Mixter, 

Following the “Cinderella” performance 
the young contralto entertained both “kid- 
dies” and “grown-ups” with her mellow 
voice and her attractive personality in some 
of Jessie L. Gaynor’s child songs, accom- 
panied admirably by Alice H. Baker, after 
which Lillian B. Mixter held the rapt at- 
tention of her hearers. in a reading of 
“Mary Cary,” and the young singer closed 
the program uniquely with’ Dvyorak’s “Hu- 
moresque” in the form of a whistling solo. 

xm S. C. 





BEATRICE WHEELER’S SUCCESS 





American Singer Applauded in Cali- 
fornia—Her ‘Operatic Career 


PASADENA, CAL., Jan. 25.—Beatrice 
Wheeler, the mezzo soprano, who is spend- 
ing the season in America after several 
years in Europe, where she sang in opera, 
has been at the Maryland with her mother 
for a few weeks. She sang at an informal 
musicale this week before an audience 
which packed the music room and a few 
days later gave an informal recital at a 
studio. 

In both instances she received the hearti- 
est reception and was applauded until she 
sang a number of encores. 











GRACE 


KERNS 


SOPRANO 





The New York World says: 


‘‘The soprano, Miss Kerns, has 
a voice of lovely quality and 
even scale, her deportment was 
most pleasing and her songs 
were rendered in a very artistic 
manner.”’ 





SOLE DIRECTION: 
WALTER ANDERSON 


171 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone 268 Columbus 








Miss Wheeler is an American girl who 
has been remarkably successful in opera 
in Europe. She began her career at the 
San Carlo in Naples, and after several 
seasons there-she sang at the Costanzi in 
Rome and for two seasons at the Royal 
Opera in Madrid. She was offered an en- 
gagement at this opera house for the pres- 
ent season, but for personal reasons de- 
cided to return to America. 

She has a voice of very unusual qual- 
ity and volume and she possesses the true 
artistic instinct. She is an actress as well 
as a singer. It is probable she will spend 
the Winter on the Pacific Coast. Next 
season she may sing in opera in this coun- 
try or may enter the concert field, where 
she would have ample opportunity for the 


- display of her musical attainments. 





MR. KOCIAN’S RECITAL 





Bohemian Violinist’s Playing Reaches 
High Order of Excellence 


The Bohemian violinist, Jaroslav Kocian, 
known to American audiences for a num- 
ber of years, gave a recital at Aeolian Hall 
on Friday evening of last week, assisted 
by Charles Haubiel, pianist. 

It is gratifying to record that he has 
learned practically all those things which 
go to make an artist in contradistinction 
to a virtuoso and his playing last week was 
throughout of a high order of excellence. 
He is temperamental and yet musicianly, 
emotional yet capable of exercising that re- 
straint so necessary to artistic perform- 
ance. D’Ambrosio’s Concerto in B Minor, 
played here a few years ago by the young 


American, Irederic Fradkin, was his first 
number, and in it he won the emphatic ap- 
proval of his audience. Bach’s Chaconne 
was done with considerable breadth and 
style. 

In a group composed of his own “Hymne 
Air Printemps,” “Intermezzo Pittoresque” 
and his transcription of a _ saccharine 
“Chanson d’Amour,” by his countryman, 
Josef Suk, he was again successful, adding 
an extra in response to the applause. He 
also played a Goldmark Andante and a 
Wieniawski Polonaise. His tone is extra- 
ordinarily full, virile and well produced and 
he will be heard here again with much 
pleasure. 

Mr. Haubiel was far more successful 
as an accompanist than as a solo performer, 
giving in the latter capacity a rather dry 
reading of Chopin’s G Minor Ballade and 
a group of short pieces, including a 
Pastoral of his own. A. W. K. 


ARTISTIC ENSEMBLE RECITAL 





Ludwig Marum and Howard Brockway 
in Wilhelm Berger Sonata 


Although last Sunday evening was an ex- 
tremely busy one on New York’s musical 
calendar the second Marum-Brockway en- 
semble recital attracted a good sized crowd 
to Rumford Hall, with a program which 
contained much of interest. The occasion 
was marked by what was announced as the 
first performance in New York of the G 
Minor Sonata by Wilhelm Berger, along 
with a representative of a kindred school of 
composition in the Brahms A Major So- 
nata. 

As interpreted by Ludwig Marum, violin, 
and Howard Brockway, piano, this Berger 
composition proved to be highly ingratiating 
in its melodic fluency, the slow movement 
meeting with a most sympathetic response, 
while the brisk gayety of the third move- 
ment received its due greeting of applause. 
Messrs. Brockway and Marum contributed 
in no small measure to the favorable recep- 
tion of the sonata by their musicianly per- 
formance. 

In the Brahms sonata the two performers 
effected a perfection of ensemble playing 
which was highly gratifying to the listeners, 
while they entered happily into the spirit 
of Mozart’s melodious D Major Sonata. 


a ow ©. 
SCHWAB TALKS TO SINGERS 








Reception for Steel Magnate Given by 
Famous Bach Choir 


BETHLEHEM, PA., Feb, 4.—More than 200 
singers of the Bethlehem Bach Choir gave 
a reception here to-night to Charles M. 
Schwab, President of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., who will again be a large guarantor 
for the eighth Bach Festival to be held at 
Lehigh University this Spring. Several of 
the choruses from the Mass in B Minor 
were sung by the choir under Dr. J. Fred 
Wolle, the conductor. Addresses were 
made by Dr. Henry Sturgis Drinker, Presi- 
dent of Lehigh University, by Dr. Wolle 
and by Mr. Schwab. The speakers and 
singers discussed plans for the next fes- 
tival to be given in Packer Memorial 
Church at the University on Friday and 
Saturday, May 30 and 31. The Bach fes- 
tivals, held originally in the historic Mora- 
vian Church, have attained a reputation that 
attracts music lovers from all parts of the 
country to the annual renditions. 
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FS A Lover’s Song. Words by Clinton Scollard. High in F. Low in Db. .50 

® An Evening Song. Words by Frank L. Stanton. High in G. Me- 
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8 Charity. Words by Emily Dickinson. High (or medium) in C....... -50 
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How Long Wilt Thou Forget Me? 
Medium in C minor. 


Morning. 
in C minor. 
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(Psalm XIII.) 
Rg EE Si TOP Te eae 
Words by Frank L. Stanton. High in D minor. Medium 
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To You. Words by Marie Beatrice Gannon. High in G. Medium 
When All the Bonny Birds. Words by Robert O. Ryder. High in F. 
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ARTHUR PHILIP 


(LONDON OPERA COMPANY) 


BARITONE 


MGT. 
Foster & David 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 














BORI AND DE SEGUROLA 


IN CASTILIAN MATINEE ; 


Two Metropolitan Artists Delight 
Audience with Spanish Songs in 
Their Native Costume 


Sunny Spain was the objective point of 
the stay-at-home music tour conducted by 
Mrs. R. W.*Hawkesworth, in her “Chan- 
sons en Crinoline”’ at the Hotel Plaza, 
New York, on Thursday morning, Janu- 
ary 30. In presenting a program of Span- 
ish music, Mrs. Hawkesworth had enrolled 
two Spaniards, who happen to be prom- 
inent members of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. That is, the program quite ap- 
propriately bore the names of Sefiorita 
Lucrezia Bori and Senior Andres de Segu- 
rola. In addition, the audience enjoyed the 
evolutions of a real team of Spanish danc- 
ers, the Cansinos, imported by Mrs. 
Hawkesworth from Madrid. 

The rising curtain revealed a reproduc- 
tion of a typically Spanish scene, and 
Metropolitan opera-goers beheld the popu- 
lar De Segurola in his native costume, ef- 
fectually delineating the pathos of “La 
Partida,” by Alvarez, and returning with 
a basket of carnations for the singing of 
Valverde’s “Clavelitos,” during which the 
society women in the front rows bestirred 
themselves to catch the flowers tossed to 
them as part of the “business” of the 
song. 

Miss Bori appeared in the garb of a 
veritable sevorita, lace mantilla and all, and 
her hearers revelled in her charm as ex- 
pressed in three Spanish songs, already 
made familiar by the singer on her New 
York programs. Next Mr. De Segurola 
appeared with the little soprano and the 
two artists began a friendly vocal contest, 
with alternate presentations of popular 
songs from the Pyrenes in the original 
Catalan dialect, the robust voice and broad 
comedy of the basso contrasting effectively 
with Miss Bori’s delicacy of style. 

Even more attractive was Miss Bori’s 
appearance sans head-dress as revealed on 
a balcony for a duet with Mr. De Segurola, 
in which the prima donna impersonated a 
Castilian charmer from “La _ Revoltosa,” 
with the basso as a serenading cavalier of 
convincing appeal. With delightful unc- 
tion the artists sang their final number, a 
sprightly duet from “El Pufiao de Rosas,” 
by Chapi, which was followed by a repeti- 
tion and countless recalls. K. 





Maximilian Pilzer as Composer 


Maximilian Pilzer, at his annual Carnegie 
Hall recital on February 25, will annear in 
a new role, that of composer. He will play 
for the first time in public a “Liebeslied” 
and a “Mazurka Caprice” from his own pen. 
The first is a well-developed melody of 
considerable originality and beauty and the 
second a brilliant and violinistic piece. His 
program will also contain compositions by 
3ach, Randegger, Hubay, Sarasate, Wieni- 
awski and Brahms-Joachim and the Saint- 
Saéns Concerto in B Minor. 

Sign with Basso Martin and Tenor 
Wells 

Foster & David, managers, announce that 
they have signed contracts to represent for 
the coming year, Fred Martin, the oratorio 
and recital basso, and John Barnes Wells, 
the tenor. 
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MAESTRO FERNANDO 


TANARA 


of the Metropolitan Opera Company 







Teacher and Coach of the 
World’s Greatest Artists: 
Tamagno, Caruso, Bonci, Zenatello, Edmond 
Clement, Slezak, Martin, Jadlowker, Bassi, 
Karl Jorn, Geraldine Farrar, Emmy Destinn, 
Johanna Gadski, Alma Gluck, Frances Alda, 
Louise Homer, de Cisneros, Marie Rappold, 
Scotti, Titta Ruffo, Amato, Dinh Gilly, An- 
cona, Sammarco, Didur, de Segurola, Gris 

wold, Rothier, Hinshaw, ete 


has opened a School of 


BEL CANTO 
where be will teach 
Voice Placement, Classical Inter- 
pretation of Old and Modern 
Italian and French Grand Opera 
Thorough preparation for 
the Stage 


Address: 


Residence Studio, Hotel Ansonia, 
New York City 
or Von Ende School of Music, 
5S W. 90th St... New York City 
or Institute of Musical Art 
Claremont Ave., New York 





ARABIAN ' 


MALKIN 


knows how to be interesting and has a tone that 
holds you. a tone that possesses much sensuous 
beauty and singing power.—Tribune, Feb. 22, ‘OT. 
Malkin knows how to draw a beautiful tone from 
the piano.—-Globe, Feb. 22, ’07. 
Malkin possesses a clear singing tone.—New York 
Evening Telegram. 
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MAX JACOBS QUARTET 
INTRODUCES NEW SUITE 


Gottlieb-Noren’s Composition a Work 
of Many Merits—Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn on Program 


The Max Jacobs Quartet, one of the 
chamber-music organizations that give New 
York the best intimate music that can be 
produced, gave its second subscription 


concert of the season on Tuesday even- 
ing, January 28, at Carnegie Lyceum, when 
the program consisted of Beethoven’s C 
Minor Quartet, much played in recent 
weeks, a new Suite in E Minor, op. 16, by 
Heinrich Gottlieb-Noren and Mendelssohn’s 
D Major Quartet, op, 44, No. 1. An audi- 
ence of good size applauded the work of 
Messrs. Jacobs, Hellman, Borodkin and 
Skalmer. Beethoven’s always beautiful 
music was read with spirit and with a fine 
feeling for its classic lines. 

Mr. Jacobs is to be congratulated on 
having advanced this new Gottlieb-Noren 
suite for violin and piano. It is a fine 
work, one which .is not in any way pro- 
found, but which makes its appeal through 
its ingratiating melodic qualities. In the 
large number of suites published during the 
last decade there are few that can compare 
with it. Its composer is as yet little known 
in America, the only work of notable pro- 
portions which has been heard being the 
“Kaleidoscope” for orchestra which Max 
Fiedler introduced a few seasons ago when 
he was at the head of the Boston Symphony. 
The four movements, a Prelude, Scherzo, 
Dumka and Kolo (Bohemian Dance) are 
interesting throughout, the first being the 
best with its finely conceived melody in 
the violin against the arpeggiated chords in 
the piano. It was splendidly played by Mr. 
Jacobs, who was capably seconded by the 
Brooklyn pianist, Irwin Hassell, an en- 
semble player of musicianly taste. 

Mendelssohn’s bright and happy quartet, 
perhaps the finest he wrote, was likewise 
given with dash and much finish. Mr. 
Jacobs has built up an excellent ensemble 
in the four seasons in which he has been 
active in the difficult field of chamber 
music. A. W. K. 








». MOZART SOCIETY FEATURES 





Namara-Toye and Scharwenka Greeted 
by New York Organization 


Three features of interest were found in 
the New York Mozart Society’s musicale at 
the Hotel Astor on February 1, these being 
the welcome extended to Mme. Namara- 
Toye after her last season’s success with 
the Mozarts, the re-appearance of Xavier 
Scharwenka in the New York concert field 
and the participation of Charles Gilbert 
Spross, the society’s resourceful accom- 
panist, in the same program with his 
former teacher, Mr. Scharwenka. 

Mme. Namara-Toye looked particularly 
attractive in a striking costume, which cre- 
ated much discussion among the feminine 
auditors, and in this program she revealed 
a side of her talents which was even more 
appealing than her work in the field of 
floridsong. This was the beauty with which 
she invested songs of an elementally human 
message, such as Dvorak’s “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me,” sung with much ten- 
derness, and her self-accompanied encore, 
“Believe Me if All Those Endearing Young 
Charms,” which was followed by an an- 
nouncement from the society’s president, 
Mrs. Noble McConnell, that the young so- 
prano is to sing for the organization next 
season. Her dainty delivery of the “Ga- 
votte,” from “Manon,” preceded another 
such encore favorite, “Annie Laurie.” The 
singer was also effective in four songs by 
composers of timely interest: Dagmar 
Rubner’s “Pierrot,” Courtlandt Palmer’s 
“Song of'the Nile,” and the “Serenade” of 
Rudolph Ganz. 

The noted Polish pianist aroused espe- 
cial enthusiasm with a group of his own 
compositions, the familiar Polish Dance, in 
E Flat Minor, being greeted with an in- 
terrupting wave of applause, and the “Rem- 
iniscences du bal” calling forth a demand 
for an encore, the Chopin F Sharp Major 
Nocturne. The Chopin A Flat Valse and 
G Minor Ballade also won hearty applause. 

K. S.C. 





Mischa Elman Soloist with the Minne- 
apolis Orchestra 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 1.—The Audi- 
torium was tested to the fullest seating 
capacity Friday evening, when the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Ober- 
hoffer, conductor, gave a Tschaikowsky 
program with Mischa Elman as soloist. 

It was one of the most brilliant concerts 
of the season. The symphony given was 
the “Pathétique,” and it had never been 
played with finer significance, intensity and 
eloquence. The orchestra also gave Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Marche Slave.” 

Mischa Elman played Tschaikowsky’s 


Violin Concerto. He has been heard in the 
city several times and his wonderful technic 
always awakens the greatest enthusiasm. 
He responded to three encores, giving Bee- 
thoven’s Romance in F Major, with or- 
chestra; Fritz Kreisler’s violin arrangement 
of “Chanson et Pavanne,” by Couperin and 
a “Cappricioso” by Haydn. E. B. 





TORONTO CHORUS CONCERT 





Dr. Ham’s Forces Show Progress in the 
Essentials of Singing 


Toronto, CAN., Jan. 23.—The concerts of 
the National Chorus, under Dr. Albert 
Ham, were given in Massey Hall to audi- 
ences of large numerical proportions and 
ready enthusiasm. The New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra again merited its high 
standing in local favor. That many valu- 
able improvements had been made in wie 
capabilities of the choir was amply evident, 
Dr. Ham aiming to secure effects well 
within the tested capacity of his singers. 
He produces a singing chorus before at- 
tempting to urge the singers to picturesque 
incidentals, and it was his success in these 
sound essentials that delighted his adui- 
ence especially. 

Tuesday night’s program included Dr. 
Ham’s “Who Is Sylvia?” Elgar’s “Weary 
Wind of the West.” Porrv’s “Blest Pair of 
Sirens,” and Bantock’s “Scotland Yet.” 
The gem of the evening was Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Sea Drift.” The second concert 
included  Bortnaiski’s cherubim _ song, 
“Hark! What Mean These Holy Voices?” 
Bruch’s “A Morning Song of Praise” and 
Hugo Wolf’s “Spring Song.” The per- 
formances of the Damrosch orchestra were 
admirable, devoted on the first evening al- 
most entirely to Wagnerian numbers, and 
on the second night including a novelty, 
Maurice Ravel’s suite, “Mother nat 3g 





TWIN CITY MUSIC CLUBS 





St. Paul Society Gives Concert at Meet- 
ing of Minneapolis Society 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 1—The Schu- 
bert Club of St. Paul gave a delightful pro- 
gram before the Thursday Musical Thurs- 
day afternoon in the First Baptist Church. 
Irene Gault and Gertrude Hall were the 
pianists, Louise Taylor violinist, and Mrs. 
William Towle and Beatrice Lavine Thurs- 
tin were the singers heard in a well-ar- 
ranged program. Miss Gault gave in bril- 
liant style the Allegro Appasionata’ by 
Saint-Saéns, Nocturn, op. 37, No. 3, by Cho- 
pin, and Caprice Espagnole by Moszkowski. 
Mrs. Towle, who has a clear soprano voice 
of musical quality, sang Wagnerian selec- 
tions and songs by Massenet, accompanied 
by Ida Grange. 

Miss Thurston has a beautiful mezzo so- 
prano voice and sings with artistic finish 
and true musical feeling. She gave songs 
expressing a variety of moods with intel- 
ligence and musicianship. Leroux, Hugo 
Wolf, Brahms and R. W. Whitcomb were 
the composers represented. Mrs. James A. 
Bliss was the accompanist. A movement 
of Grieg’s Sonata in F Major was played 
brilliantly by Gertrude Hall at the piano 
and Louise Taylor on the violin. W. B. 





Organist Noble’s Cantata Has Hearing 


At the mid-day service at St, Paul’s 
Chapel, Fulton and Vesey streets, New 
York, on Tuesday, January 28, a special 
musical program was given of which the 
feature was the performance of T. Tertius 
Noble’s festival cantata, “Gloria Domini.” 
The choir of the church was assisted by 
Reinald Warrenrath, baritone, who sang 
the solo parts admirably. The composer, 
now in America, conducted the work and 
the massed effects of chorus, organ and 
orchestra were excellent. Another notable 
event was the new “Fest Hymnus,” for 
organ, by Homer N. Bartlett, American 
composer, who was invited by Edmund 
Jacques, organist and choirmaster of St. 
Paul’s, to play it at this service. Mr. Bart- 
lett presented his composition with success 
and was well received both for his playing 
and for his composition. The piece makes 
use of the familiar “St. Ann’s” tune and is 
built up with musicianly insight and a mas- 
tery of the technic of composition. As a 
final part of the service Mr, Jacques played 
William Faulkes’s “Grand Choeur in A 
Flat” and Guilmant’s “Finale in E Fiat.” 





Gilberté Song Sung by Noted Artists 


Mme. Carolina White, prima donna of 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company, now 
on a recital tour through the West, is 
singing with great success Hallett Gilberté’ s 
new song, “Iwo Roses.” The song is be- 
coming a great favorite with both press and 
public, as sung by the following artists: 
Mme, Marie Rannold, Mme. de Vere-Sapio, 
Mme. Sophie Traubman, Mabel Riegelman, 
Margaret Keyes, Mme. Sybil Sammis-Mac- 
Dermid, Clarence Whitehall, Cecil Fan- 
ning, Paul Dufault and Putnam Griswold. 











—Photo by Matzene 


HUBERDEAU 


As “Collinge” in “La Boheme” 





SOME PRESS REVIEWS 


Claudius, the king by election of 
old time assassination, was’ splendidly 
invested by Gustave Huberdeau. His 
deep, resonant voice is thoroughly 
musical throughout its range and its 
mellow sonorities are never disap- 
pointing as they may have been in 
more sensationally touted singers. 
His acting service was good and his 
bearing impressive. He is so accus- 
tomed to wearing crowns that the 
king habit has come to be a second 
nature free from headaches that are 
popularly supposed to be associated 
with the wearers of the real metal.— 
Chicago News. 





Gustave Huberdeau appeared as 
Claudius with pomp and circumstance 
of voice and pantomime. No more 
beautiful work have we had from a 
bass this season than that he gave 
us in the “prayer."—Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 





Mr. Huberdeau as King Claudius 
proved the most dangerous compefi- 
tor of the Italian baritone. His de- 
livery of the prayer in the third act 
was as finished a piece of vocal art as 
the season has offered, and since the 
composer has here approached genuine 
dignity and beauty of utterance, the 
audience was justified in its evident 
dsire to hear the number repeated.— 
Chicago Tribune. 





Mr. Huberdeau was the king in 
bearing, and he, too, sang with warm, 
solid tones while playing his part.— 
Chicago Post. 





Not less impressive was the singing 
of Gustave Huberdeau as Phanuel, 
who also has several set arias, and 
who sang with musical feeling, espe- 
cially his first solo and the music in 
the scene with Herodiade in his abode. 
—Chicago Examiner. 


It was a pleasure to welcome Gus- 
tave Huberdeau again as one of the 
most sonorous singers of the time, 
with a gift for diction that made 
every phase crisp and eloquent.—Chi- 
cago News. 





Gustave Huberdeau was the king. 
It happened that this was the third 
king he has represented since the sea- 
son began, and they have all been 
kingly. His prayer in the third act 
was very sonorous and fine.—Chicago 
Journal. 





Mr. Huberdeau was everything that 
could be desired as Phanuel.—Chi- 
cago Record-Herald. 





Gustave Huberdeau, as the assassin 
Sparafucile, distinguished himself.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





Gustave Huberdeau enacted the frat- 
ricidal King Claudius with much pow- 
er. His voice was heard to good ad 
vantage in the prayer.—Philadelphia 
Item. 





Gustave Huberdeau was very fine in 
his part of Lotario. He has the kind 
of voice—at all times manly—which 
wins at once the confidence. It is deep, 
pervading and in many respects ideal. 
—Baltimore Star. 





Huberdeau, one of the best lyric 
bassos in the company, gave a suave 
performance of ‘Lotario.—Baltimore 
Sun, 





Gustave Huberdeau made the best 
impression he has made here and per- 
sonified vocally and dramatically the 
best Ramfis yet vouchsafed us on the 
stage of the Lyric.—Baltimore Star. 


For Concerts, address 


JULIUS DAIBER, Chicago Grand Opera Company 


Auditorium Theater, Chicago 
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WONDROUS BEAUTY 


Cathedral Choir of New York 
Presents a Program of Unique 
Interest —Liturgical Airs Make 
Deep Impression — Composers 
Whose Names Are Seldom If 
Ever, Found on Our Programs 

By IVAN NARODNY 





A N interesting and unique musical event 
was the choral concert of the Rus- 
sian church music, given last Saturday in 
7Eolian Hall, New York. The Rev. Alex- 
ander A. Hotovitzky, of the Russian Ca- 
thedral of New York, and Mr. Gorokhoff, 
the choir-master of the Cathedral choir, 
have won the gratitude of many lovers of 
Russian music for the work they have 
done to advance this artistic cause. How- 
ever, it should be understood that the con- 
cert was purely of a liturgical nature and 
acquainted the American audience only 
with such songs of the Russian church as 
are used during the actual service. Be- 
sides these there are still the great Rus- 
sian hymns, sacred songs not identified 
with the church service, which deserve to 


be heard just as well as do the liturgical 
songs. 

One who has ever heard the majestic 
“Kol Slaven,” by Bartinansky, can never 
forget it. Beethoven considered it one of 
the greatest hymns ever composed. 

As I have already written a_ special 
article on the Russian church music in 
MusicaL AMERICA, I do not intend here to 
describe its peculiar character. However, 
| must say, that one of the very reasons 
why the Russian church song is unique, is 
the fact that all the Russian chorals are 


sung exclusively a capella by a special male 


choir, in which the voices of boys pre- 
dominate, and then, employing the use of 
a bass voice of most extraordinary power, 
depth and quality. The use of this extra 
bass is known only in the Russian church- 
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The Choir of the Russian Cathedral of New York—Mr. Gorokhoff, Choirmaster 


choirs, and produces the effect of a great 
organ pipe, and gives to the singing an 
unrivalled richness in the lower registers 
besides sustaining the other voices with 
a mysterious charm. As there is never an 
organ, or any other musical instrument 
used in a Russian church, the contra-bass 
takes its place. 

The program of last Saturday’s concert 
was of a historic character, including songs 
the origins of which were lost in antiquity 
and at the same time those of the ultra- 
modern type, as for instance the songs 
of Gretchaninoff and Kastalsky, two of 
the most prominent creators in the field of 
modern Russian sacred music. The 
répertoire consisted of works by Tschesno- 
koff, Tschaikowsky, Schwedoff, Rachmani- 
noff, Strokhin, Lvovsky, Arkhangelsky, 
Ipolitoff-Ivanoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Gretch- 
aninoff and Kastalsky. Very well sung 
were “O, Gladsome _ Radiance,” by 
Kastalsky, and “O, Be Joyful in the 
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Lord,’ by Gretchaninoff, both compo- 
sitions of the very latest type in their field, 
pieces which | never heard before. In 
both of them | felt a strong note of the 
Russian folksongs of Little Russia. But 
strange to say, the greatest effect upon the 
audience was produced by  Lvovsky’s 
simple “Lord Have Mercy,” which had to 
be repeated. Melodically, | must admit 
Arkhangelsky’s “Hear My Prayer, O God,” 
as the very crown of the whole répertoire, 
but failing in the service of a first class 
tenor, it did not produce the stirring effect 
that it had in the Cathedral of St. Kazan, 
in St. Petersburg. It is a very gripping 
composition and takes hold even of the 
most agnostic listener. 

While the voice of the extra bass singer 
proved to be of excellent compass and 
power, I noticed in the voices of the tenors 
now and then unevenness and crudeness. 
(his was conspicuous especially in the sev- 
eral solo passages of Ischesnokofi's beau- 
tiful “The Beatitudes.” But I was rather 
surprised by the excellent training of the 
boys, who sang their parts with marked 
precision and intelligence, although they 
lacked the angelic sweetness of tone of 
those I heard in the Russian cathedrals at 
home. As a whole, the general result was 
inspiring. The choir produced passages of 
wonderful polyphonic effect. 

In order to get an impression of the lead- 
ers and organizers of the choir, I visited 
the Rev. Alexander A. Hotovitzky at his 
office in the Cathedral in East Ninety- 
seventh street, where | met also Mr. Gorok- 
hoff, the distinguished choir-master. 

“You should hear the latest compositions 
of Kastalsky, the greatest genius of ec- 
clesiastic songs,” exclaimed Mr. Gorokhoff 
enthusiastically. “He is marvelous, not 
only through the beauty and solemnity of 
his melodies, but through the arrangement 
of the single voices so that they produce 
the effect of a very religious sentiment.” 

“But how about Gretchaninoff ?” I asked. 

“Well, Gretchaninoff is inferior to Kasta 
lasky,” he replied firmly. “His composi- 
tions lack the solemnity and magic of the 
other. It is true that they both base their 
works on folksongs, the one more national- 
istic, the other more ecclesiastic. Kastal- 
sky, for instance, uses only the theme of 
a folksong on which he builds his compo- 
sition. Gretchaninoff is more of an 
aesthetic and pays less attention to the re- 
ligious psychology. He has composed very 


beautiful pieces of church music, but they 
never catch the heart of an average wor- 
shiper as do the songs of the other. A 
feeling of great reverence overcomes a 
listener of this new composer’s creations. 
\ Russian church song is composed from 
elements of folksong, the Byzantine senti- 
ment and a distinctly ethical idea of life. 
There is a deep note of human feeling in 
the whole.” 

To this I may add the expression of 
Kathleen Parlow, who writes to me of her 
first impression in a Cathedral in Moscow 
as follows: 

“Oh, that wonderful singing in the 
churches Never could one imagine any- 
thing more heavenly!” 





THEATER CLUB TALKS OPERA 





Mary Carr Moore’s Description of “Nar- 
cissa” a Feature of Program 


A session of the Theater Club of New 
York, devoted to grand opera, was held at 
the Hotel Astor, January 28, and attended 
by about 500 women. Mary Carr Moore 
of Seattle gave an informal talk on “Nar- 
cissa,” an historical music drama, of which 
she is the composer. Scenes from this 
opera, which was produced last Spring at 
Seattle, were given by Edith Hallet Frank 
and Roy Williams. Frederick Gunther 
rendered two bass solos and Alma Webster 
Powell also sang twice. Percy Hemus gave 
a dramatic reading to music of “The 
Raven,” Gladys Craven accompanying him. 
Dr. J. Christopher Marks was at the piano 
in other numbers. 

Mrs. J. Christopher Marks is president 
of the club. Among the guests of honor 
Tuesday were Lila Robeson of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; Charlotte Lund, 
the prima donna; Austin Hughes, tenor; 
Homer N. Bartlett, the composer; Presi- 
dent Bogert, of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association; Mrs. James Madi- 
son Bass, president of the American Play- 
goers; Mrs. Henrietta Seeley, president of 
the St. Cecilia Choral Club; Florence 
Guernsey, president of the Eclectic Club, 
and several others. 





NEW VIOLINIST HEARD 





Daniel Melsa’s London Début—Safonofft 
in Joint Recital 


Lonpon, Jan. 18.—On Wednesday after- 
noon the much advertised violinist—or 
violin player as he prefers to be called— 
Daniel Melsa, made his London début at 
Steinway Hall, which was crowded to its 
utmost limits. His program was not very 
well chosen, every piece being hackneyed 
to a degree in London. The playing of 
Tschaikowsky’s Concerto was brilliant, but 
a little wanting in impulse in the first and 
last movements. The Canzonetta was 
beautifully rendered. In Tartini’s “Trille 
du Diable” sonata Melsa exhibited the full 
measure of his gifts. He has a very at- 
tractive, if not very powerful, tone, abund- 
ant technic and a refined artistic tempera- 
ment. 

A piano and ‘cello recital was given by 
Wassili Safonoff and M. FE. Beloonssoff in 
Bechstein Hall on Tuesday evening. It 
consisted of but three things: Sonatas of 
Beethoven—respectively, G Minor (op. 5, 
No. 2), A Major (op. 69) and C Major 
(op. 102, No. 1). The interpretations of 
all three works, though romantic and 
warm-hearted, were by no means over- 
modern or exaggerated. Perhaps the last 
sonata suited the players the best. On the 
whole, however, the readings were what 
one has come to regard as “authentic” 
,eethoven. There was not a particularly 
large audience present. A. M. S. 
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DISCOVERING THE DISCOVERER 

Jean de Reszke, in an interview given to the Paris 
representative of the New York World, has come for- 
ward as the champion of the discoverer of genius. 
“The appreciator of the beautiful is akin to genius 
itself,’ says the great singer, who insists that existing 
institutions do not give the unknown genius an oppor- 
tunity, and that some millionaire should come forward 
who would remedy this defect in the musical world. 

M. de Reszke says that he can name pupils “waiting, 
waiting, waiting for a chance to have the public hear 
their voices,” voices that he proclaims to be equal and 
superior to the best voices heard at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York. He straightway makes 
himself a discoverer of genius by giving a number of 
such names. The discovery of genius, with M. 
de Reszke, naturally means the discovery of voices; 
but the principle might well apply to all departments 
of the musical world. 

The famous singer finds that the obscure singer of 
genius has practically no opportunity at the great opera 
houses of the world, and that even where such singers 
can find an opportunity at the Opéra Comique the 
salary is a wretched recompense after the years of 
work and study. 

M. de Reszke would have a millionaire—he specifies 
an American millionaire—build a theater, which need 
not be large, and where finished pupils could perform 
before a public audience. On such a stage the music 
of the great masters would be performed by the 
graduates of all the singing schools, not only in Paris, 
but elsewhere. 

In order to give an example of assistance to genius 
M. de Reszke leaves the world of song long enough to 
tell how an extraordinary Polish violinist has been 
given an opportunity to be heard in a series of twelve 
concerts in London through the appreciative action of 
Mrs. David Jayne Hill, wife of the former American 
Ambassador in Berlin. 

In truth the discovery and assistance of genius is 
one of the perpetual needs of the world. The names of 
Schumann and Liszt shine with added lustre because 
of what they did to clear the way for other géniuses of 
their own profession. It is asking too much, however, 
to depend on musicians for this service. 

There is probably a great deal more discovering and 
assisting of genius and talent going on all about us 


than most of us realize. It is unorganized, sometimes 
well and sometimes ill advised; but it is a far-reaching 
activity in the civilized world. 

In New York alone there is an amazing amount of 
such effort, much of which is perhaps never known, ex- 
cept to a very few persons. Some of it is to some ex- 
tent organized, through scholarships founded by 
musical societies, which offer opportunities for further 
study to exceptional pupils, lifted from their obscurity 
by such institutions as the Music School Settlement. 
Perhaps the time will come when we shall have a more 
effective and democratic method of recognizing and 
assisting genius, and of giving them their full chance 
with the public. 

A matter so important to the nation should certainly 
be made a subject of study. The world is run for the 
average man. ‘The genius, as an exception, should in 
some normal measure, and without pampering, be given 
an opportunity to find his special way forward. 





BACH AND DEBUSSY 


A program devoted to Bach and Debussy, such as was 
given recently by Walter Damrosch at Aolian Hall, 
makes one stop and think, 

Debussy, in a way, seems to stand for the opposite 
of all that Bach stands for. Particularly is this true 


‘spiritually, for Bach presents the sturdiest of thoughts 


and feelings, while Debussy portrays the most 
evanescent. In the good old days when Nikisch con- 
ducted the Boston Symphony Orchestra—a period, at 
that, of great awakening to the modern—any true lover 
of Bach who could have tolerated Debussy would have 
been considered quite mad. Even Tschaikowsky’s 
“Francesca da Rimini” was considered cryptically 
dissonant. To be sure, Debussy often interweaves his 
“parts” as delicately as does Bach in his fugues, 
especially when the French composer is writing for the 
orchestra; but, fortunately for the scope of music’s 
expressiveness, similar technical methods do not mean 
similar messages in music. 

The fact that to-day one can listen to a program 
made up of Bach and Debussy without undergoing an 
undue strain or feeling musically outraged speaks 
worlds for the rapid expansion of the expressiveness 
of modern music and as well for that of the human ear 
and spirit in their capacity to receive new musical im- 
pressions, 

Debussy does not lead people astray from Bach. The 
Bach lover who succeeds in appreciating Debussy can 
have no less a reverence for the German master. There 
may be persons to-day, especially among the young, 
who take to Debussy at once, and can find little to at- 
tract them in Bach. These will be persons who either 
will grow to Bach or are naturally deficient in the 
qualities needed for an appreciation of him. Debussy 
overturns nothing. He merely expands the province 
of musical expression. Likewise the one who responds 
to the beautiful in Debussy does not forswear 
allegiance to the beauty which he has found in the 
masters of the past. Such a one is fortunate to have 
so open a mind. 





ENGLISH LIBRETTOS FOR METROPOLITAN 


The news, published in MusicaAL America, that 
Algernon St. John-Brenon, who is over in London, 
is translating opera librettos into English for the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, indicates that the leaven 
of progress is working in this much bandied cause. 

The Metropolitan Company, it would appear, does 
not intend to let Mr. Hammerstein or anyone else get 
ahead of it in this movement, even if it does not find 
it desirable to take the initiative in advancing the 
cause. 

Quite aside from the particular issue at stake, opera 
in English, it is presumable that the Metropolitan 
Opera Company will do what it can to keep Mr. Ham- 
merstein out of the field. Mr. Hammerstein may ac- 
complish as much toward the giving of grand opera in 
English by compelling the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany to take steps in that direction as by giving such 
opera himself. 

Up to a certain point great institutions, such as the 
Metropolitan Opera House, are strong just in propor- 
tion as they maintain their established traditions. But 
even the Metropolitan Company seems to be realizing 
that there is a limit to that kind of strength, especially 
in a country where ideas are changing as rapidly as 
they are in America at the present time. It may be 
that the Metropolitan cannot escape Americanization 
after all. 





Considers “Musical America” Worth More Than the 
Price 
New York, Feb. tr. 
To the Editor of MustcaLt AMERICA: 


It gives me great pleasure to renew my subscription, 
and to add my appreciation of the general work of your 
paper. As a matter of fact, it is the one thing that al- 
Ways seems to me to be of much more value than the 
price charged, and I feel that I should pay more for it. 


CARTER S. COLE. 





PERSONALITIES 














H. B. Turpin and Cecil Fanning in Italy 
Cecil Fanning, the American baritone, and Hi. B. 
Turpin, his accompanist, are completing their stay on 
the Continent with two months at Taormina, Sicily, 


having taken the villa of an English artist. These two 
months will be given over to the preparing of the pro- 
erams for the London season of three months, which 
begins on March 29, and for the succeeding American 
season. On the way to London Mr. Fanning and Mr. 
Turpin will give recitals in Rome, Florence, Nice and 
Paris. The above picture shows them on the terrace 
of their villa, with snow-covered Mt. Etna in the back- 
ground. 

Galston—Gottfried Galston, the Munich pianist, has 
just returned from a tour of the far West. He made 
his first Eastern reappearance at Briarcliff on Wednes- 
day, February 5. 

Alda—Frances Alda, the popular soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will be heard in a joint 
recital with Eugen Ysaye, the violinist, at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on the evening of February It. 

Herbert—Victor Herbert, the light opera composer, 
observed his fifty-fourth birthday anniversary on Feb- 
ruary I. Mr. Herbert is putting the finishing touches 
on a new operetta for Christie MacDonald. 

Hirsch—Max Hirsch, who has charge of the tours of 
the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, is the author 
of a booklet, illustrated by R. F. Outcault, on “Rail- 
roading.” Mr. Hirsch has a keen sense of humor and 
his observations make delightful reading. 

Schelling—Ernest Schelling will give his third piano 


‘recital in Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, Feb- 


ruary 15. Mr. Schelling’s program will include the 
Beethoven “Appassionata” Sonata, Schumann Fantasie, 
compositions by Chopin, also two of his own composi- 
tions. 

Damrosch—Walter Damrosch was the recipient of 
many congratulatory letters and telegrams on January 
30 in connection with his fifty-first birthday. He cele- 
brated the day by conducting a rehearsal of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra and, in the evening, a con- 
cert in Orange, N. J. 

Teyte—Maggie Teyte has a new ambition. She 
wants to be a conductor. “I want to sway a hundred 
instruments with my little black stick,” she told Lois 
Willoughby, of the Chicago /nter Ocean, the other day. 
The Chicago Opera prima donna really seemed half in 
earnest. “I see no reason why I shouldn’t be ready 
for such a position ten years from now if I work and 
study,” she declared. 

Gaudenzi—Giuseppe Gatdenzi, the Boston tenor, is 
putting the finishing touches on an operetta and a 
musical sketch for vaudeville, for both of which he 
has written the book and the piano score. The operetta 
is called “The Victory of Diana,” and the vaudeville 
sketch “Stage Life.” In the latter Gaudenzi has had 
Gaetano Merola, Oscar Hammerstein’s conductor, as 
collaborator. 

Muck—Dr. Carl Muck is rapidly recovering from the 
illness which prevented his going with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra on its annual Western trip the 
past week. He was a sick man when he was in New 
York in January, and after his return to Boston his 
condition caused a great deal of anxiety among his 
friends. He has had, however, a complete rest in the 
country for the past two weeks and is quite himself 
again. : 

Consolo—Ernesto Consolo, the distinguished Italian 
pianist, is the possessor of a copy of the orchestral 
score of Grieg’s Piano Concerto in A Minor, which is 
notable for the revision which it underwent at the 
Norwegian master’s hands. Mr. Consolo was on tour 
of Scandinavia some seven years ago and called on 
Grieg. The composer, on learning that the pianist was 
to play his concerto on the tour, asked him for his 
copy of the orchestral score. When Mr. Consolo re- 
ceived it back it had been carefully revised. 

Gilly—“The prevailing opinion that New York cli- 
mate is poor and that singers especially stuffer because 
of it is somewhat unwarranted by facts,” says Dinh 
Gilly, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
“Those who are worrying about dampness and bad air 
need but to compare conditions here with those of 
Paris, London and Berlin, and they will regard their 
environment here as a decidedly healthful one. Here 
are fresh breezes which sweep across the Hudson con- 
tinuously, carrying off the impurities and clarifying the 
atmosphere almost daily. Through the cross streets 
from the Battery to the Harlem River this is ex- 
perienced.” 
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Dear MusiIcaL AMERICA: 


Putnam Griswold’s recital at Afolian Hall 
the other afternoon brought about conflict- 
ing opinions, particularly as to the chances 
for success of the artist who steps from the 
operatic stage to the concert platform. No 
doubt the amiable and distinguished mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Company himself 
sat in his rooms at the Majestic wondering 


how to reconcile the various criticisms 


which were written about his pertormance. 

In the first place there was discussion as 
to the character of his voice, which some 
classed as a bass, others as a baritone. It 
is, | think, what the Italians call a basso 
cantante, or “singing bass,’ which means a 
voice of fine musical quality but somewhat 
limited in range, so that it ranks between 
a baritone and a bass. 

The musical writers for the press were 
most favorable, with a couple of exceptions. 
These two leading critics have always held 
up a very high standard, except in certain 
cases, like that of Mme. Sembrich, in whose 
behalf they flow with milk and honey when- 
ever she appears. 

Griswold is unquestionably one of the 
finest dramatic singers that we have, and 
when he gets more accustomed to concert 
work will find that his virile manner of ex- 
pression will take with the public—espe- 
cially as so many of our concert singers are 
running to the extreme of sentimentality 
and with their heads on one side, like dying 
ducks in a thunderstorm, resort to nuances 
which are so sickly and attenuated that they 
often do not reach through the auditorium. 

This fault Griswold does not have. In- 
deed, at times he used too much voice, 
showing how necessary it is, as | wrote you 
before, for an artist used to a large audito- 
rium like the Metropolitan, to test the 
acoustics of the concert hall where he is 
going to appear. 

Some of the discussion which was 
aroused by Mr. Griswold’s appearance was 
caused by his tendency, as with so many 
others, to introduce to excess what I would 
call the “lugubrious element” in his pro- 
gram. 

this exercises a depressing influence 
upon an audience. I have been to concerts 
this season from which, owing to the char- 
acter of the music sung, the audience went 
away so dispirited that they did not even 
have spunk enough left—to commit suicide! 

se * 

| think the French singers, like Clément, 
the tenor, who was enthusiastically received 
at his recital with Maggie Teyte, produce 
a better effect and are more in touch with 
their audience when they sing without any 
music in their hands. 

You know, it has become customary for 
the singers to take a more or less formal 
attitude, with a little book in their hands, 
to which they occasionally refer. This little 
book is a kind of rampart between them- 
selves and their auditors. It prevents that 
thorough understanding—that complete 
sympathy, which should exist between the 
singer and those who hear his song. 

It creates a certain air of formality and 
prevents the audience from feeling that it 
is a spontaneous performance. 

a 

fo return to Griswold for a moment. 
His principal assets are a charming and 
engaging personality and a voice of un- 
doubted musical charm, which has virility, 
great volume and carrying power and yet is 
so well balanced that it could be easily 
adapted to a small as well as a large hall. 
That Mr. Griswold has a career before him 
on the concert stage is undoubted. He may 
adopt this career, for, after all, the range 
of parts that are at his disposal in such a 
company as the Metropolitan is limited. 


As a ballad singer his enunciation is, on 
the whole, excellent and, therefore, he 
should win unquestioned success, particu- 
larly when he understands the value of the 
sentiment of a song and realizes that any 
song is, after all, nothing burt poetry set to 
music and not merely a musical exercise 
composed to enable the singer to display the 
beauties of his voice. 

Curious, isn’t it, that so many of our 
artists err in mistaking the instrument they 
use, whether it be the voice or the piano or 
the violin or the ‘cello, merely a means 
for displaying their mechanical rather than 
their spiritual virtuosity. 

The singers consider what they sing as a 
wholly secondary matter and as nothing but 
an opportunity, as I said, to display the 
beauties of the voice. 

The violinist is crazy to show ~vou that 
he can produce a ’cello tone, while the ’cell- 
ist is equally crazy to show you that he 
can produce a violin tone and execute the 
most miraculous cadenzas, which, very 
often, he has not sufficiently memorized or 
practised, and so there is a delightful un- 
certainty as to how he is going to finish. 

Then we have the pianists who, with 
magnificent unconcern, disregard the func- 
tions and limitations of the instrument, and 
in order to show their digital dexterity and 
their mastery of technic pound away till 
they produce, not music but cacophony. 

So that it is no exaggeration to say that 
the greater the pianist the worse the condi- 
tion the piano will be in when he is through 
with it. One may go so far as to say that 
after a recital, if the piano has been pretty 
well knocked to pieces and is horribly out 
of tune, it affords legal testimony to the 
fact that it has been used for a couple of 
hours by a virtuoso of the first rank. 

x * * 


Returning to the singers, for a moment, 
we have had, recently, besides Julia Culp 
and Clara Butt, Maggie Teyte and Clément. 

Some of these have shown that it is pos- 
sible, without a voice of either great beauty 
or of great power, to charm an audience by 
their exquisite art, their faculty of being 
able to use the megza voce, and their ability 
to interpret their music with the most deli- 
cate nuances. 

This is particularly true of Clément, the 
French tenor. His singing at his recital 
with Maggie Teyte of certain old French 
chansons was exquisitely refined, though one 
is apt to get a little tired of the continuous 
use of the falsetto and of that particularly 
nasal quality of tone which is characteristic 
indeed of all French singers, 

But that Clément pleases and has an im- 
mense following was shown by the crowd 
that paid for tickets and assembled to hear 
him. 

As for Maggie Teyte she is another 
charming, delightful little singer who is so 
naive, so exquisite, so delicate, that she wins 
where other singers, even with greater vo- 
cal resources, would fail to please, and cer- 
tainly do fail to draw such an audience as 
she can, whenever and wherever she ap- 
pears. 

* * * 


At Griswold’s recital, in the middle of 
the program, four of the leading critics rose 
and solemnly strode from the hall. 

This brings up the question as to how 
the critics can conscientiously report a per- 
formance when they hear only about half 
of it. 

Now there are two sides to this question. 
In the first place the number of our critics 
remains about the same, while the number 
of musical performances that are given 
now in the season has not only doubled but 
trebled and quadrupled, so that the critics 
are often forced, by the duties they have to 
perform, to hear the first half of a pro- 
gram in one place and the second half of a 
program in another—except when they send 
substitutes, and so are often held respon- 
sible for opinions they do not have. 

On the other hand there is the side of 
the artist who naturally claims that the 
critic should sit through the performance 
if he writes about it; yet how can the critic 
do this if he has to report two or three 
concerts in a single afternoon or evening? 
Then, again, perhaps his editors expect him 
to write a general review rather than a re- 
port on each specific piece in the program. 
The critic will probablv further claim that 
the public, and even the musical public, is 
often more interested in a general review 
of a performance than in a thoroughly ana- 
lytical account of it. : 

This calls up what is, after all, the test 
of a performance. On this subject I had a 
talk with our good friend, Kurt Schindler, 
the talented director of the Schola Cant- 
orum. 

I told him that my own test was—How 
did I feel when it was all over? Was my 
spirit uplifted or did I want to take to drink 
then and there? Was my mood a more or 
less joyous one? Had I been impressed 
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so favorably that I could go home or to my 
work with renewed power, or was I dispir- 
ited ? 

Schindler said that if that was a good 
criterion he did not think Debussy’s “Pel- 
léas et Mélisande” an opera of any supe- 
rior merit, because whenever he heard it 
he was reduced to such depths of misan- 
thropy that he felt like relinquishing his 
musical career and betaking himself to a 
monastery—or did he say, nunnery ?—for 
consolation. 

k ok * 

Writing about opera singers reminds me 
that I recently heard a number of persons 
refer to the greatly improved singing of 
Mme. Alda, the wife of Gatti-Casazza, 
which goes far to prove the correctness as 
well as justice of the plea she made some 
time ago, namely, that the opera singer 
must sing often in order to be at his or 
her best, and that when a singer is out of 
the cast for a couple or three weeks at a 
time she cannot do herself justice when she 
does sing, but feels almost as a singer 
would, at a first appearance, and so is dis- 
tressed and hampered by nervousness and 
other troubles that always go with it. 

Overwork and too much traveling un- 
doubtedly exercise a baneful influence upon 
the voice, but too little work and “hope de- 
ferred” will also affect it adversely. 

That is why you will sometimes hear 
people who are particularly well acauainted 
with the talent and ability of some particu- 
lar artist say: 


“Oh, wait till he (or she) warms up— 
then you will hear some good singing !” 

And invariably it is the case. 

x * * 

In recitals many singers suffer from the 
mistaken attitude of the accompanist. 

The art of accompanying is a difficult one 

-it means not only sustaining the singer 
but, to a certain extent, effacing oneself 
and furnishing a background and a support 
for the singer. 

Many accompanists seem to think it in- 
cumbent upon themselves to let the audience 
know that they are at the piano, so they 
hurry the tempo, play too loudly and do not 
anticipate the nice effects which the singer 
is desirous of producing. 

For this reason it gives me pleasure to 
refer to Mme. Elena Gerhardt’s accom- 
panist, Erich Wolff. Not in a long time 
have [I heard an accompanist who kept so 
wholly within his function, and in doing so 
won more favor with the audience than if 
he-had protruded his share of the work to 
the detriment of that of the singer. 

Many of the nice, artistic effects which 
Mme. Gerhardt produced in her singing 
which enabled her to show how consum- 
mate and refined an artist she is were pos- 
sible because of Mr, Wolff’s full sympathy 
and his own graceful and most artistic sub 
ordination of himself. 

xk * x 

The artists at the Mertopolitan are hav- 

ing lots of rehearsals of Walter Damrosch’s 
[Continued on next page] 
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new opera, “Cyrano de Bergerac,” for 
which, you know, William J. Henderson, 
the distinguished musical critic of the New 
York Sun, has written the book. 

Opinions seem unanimous that Mr. Hen- 
derson’s work is of the highest order and 
that it will go very far to show that we 
have men who can write a singable libretto 
in English of the highest excellence—and, 
you know, it is not easy to do that; not be- 
cause English is a difficult language to sing 
but because so few literary people have any 
knowledge of singing and the requirements 


of the singer, especially that the verbal em-- 


phasis shall coincide with the musical em- 
phasis. Mr. Henderson, however, is well 
equipped because he is not only a writer 
of superior ability and experience but is 
accepted as one of the leading authorities in 
voice training. Indeed, he has been of great 
assistance, as a teacher, to many singers of 
prominence. 

As to the music which Mr. Damrosch has 
composed—there opinions differ widely. 
Some assert that it is, on the whole, of 
superior merit; others, again, insist that 
much of it is not original, and that what is 
will not find favor or meet with approval 
at the hands of the critics or the public. 

However, the production is not far off— 
and then we can all judge for ourselves. 

* * * 


Some musicians were telling stories at a 
club the other night, and as is their custom 
they were full of complaints and woes. In 
some cases it was the illiberality of man- 
agers or their lack of interest. In others 
fault was found with a conductor. In other 
cases the public taste was criticized. 

And so I took it upon myself to tell them 
a little story to illustrate how. it is possible 
for a man to be cheerful and do good work 
under a terrible handicap. As eloquently 
as I could I related the story of Edward 
Marshall, whom many know as one of the 
brightest, as he is one of the most forceful 
and distinguished writers for the press. He 
is also the author of many successful 
novels. 

His newspaper work at present is prin- 
cipally confined to those splendid de- 
scriptive articles which appear in the mag- 
azine suplement of the New York Times on 
Sundays—articles which are remarkable not 
only for the interest of the subject but for 
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their originality and the vivid manner in 
which they are presented. 

“Now, said I, “do you know anything 
about the personality of this Edward Mar- 
shall? Well, he was for some years the 
editor of the Sundaw edition of the New 
York Herald. Then he represented Mr. 
Bennett in London, I believe. After that 
he went to Cuba and represented the Hearst 
papers during the war. 

“In the Cuban war, with that undaunted 
pluck and enterprise which characterize our 
American correspondents, he went right 
into the fight, exposed himself and so was 
shot in two places in the spine. re was 
brought home in what was then believed to 
be a dying condition. 

“Several operations were performed on 
him at St. Luke’s Hospital. He was writ- 
ten about as the one extraordinary case of a 
man who had had a piece of his spine taken 
out and still lived. 

“In the hospital he lay for several years— 
a cripple. When he had made up his mind 
that he would not die there he bribed some- 
body to take him away. He arose from his 
bed, with one leg gone, and the other 
paralyzed. He got a wooden leg and then, 
with the little money he had left, bought 
some rough land in Michigan, went there, 
and for two years practised walking with 
his wooden leg and his paralyzed leg and 
a stick. He stuck to it till he had accom- 
plished it, maintaining himself, meantime, 
by writing jokes and funny stories for 
Judge and other comic paners. 

“Just think of a man seeing the humorous 
side of life when in such a condition! 

“And to-day, when you meet him, you 
will find a most genial companion, full of 
good nature, optimistic and resourceful; 
and when you ask him how he manages to 
get through all the work that he does he 
will tell you that it is his custom to rise at 
five in the morning and tackle the job. 

“Now,” said I to the complaining musi- 
cians, “how many of you people would look 
at the bright side of things if you had had 
any such experience? 

“And would not it be a good deal better 


“if, instead of being known as the most dis- 


gruntled among all professionals, you took 
the world a little more easily and kindly 
and ceased the bickerings, the jealousies and 
the heart burnings which now consume 
you?” 

s+ 2 <2 

Reports from Chicago indicate that the 
opera season there, which is about to close, 
has been unusually successful, but that un- 
der the surface there is a great deal of 
jealousy as well as controversy. 

So far as I can understand there appear 
to be two different factions, of one of which 
your friend, Andreas Dippel, the manager, 
is the chief, and of the other of which Cam- 
panini, the conductor, is the high muck! 

New York directors of the Metropolitan 
who are also interested in the Chicago com- 
pany seem to be in favor of supporting 
Campanini, who, it is said, has his eye on 
the management and is resolved upon the 
dethronement of Dippel. On the other 
hand the Chicago directors in the company 
appear to be a unit in supporting Dipnel and 
to be determined to maintain him in his 
position, especially as they claim that he 
has given Chicago better opera than it ever 
had before, has met all the requirements 
of the situation and has displayed an 
amount of enterprise which has reflected 
glory upon the organization, and therefore 
upon the Windy City itself. 

2.4 


So this is the last season of Leo Slezak 
and Carl Burrian at the Metropolitan. 

Slezak, as you probably know, will un- 
dertake a concert tour. The giant Czech 
tenor should make a success as a dramatic 
singer. 

While he has sometimes laid himself open 
to criticism, yet in certain roles one has to 
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go back to the time of Tamagno and others 
to find his equal. 

He is. emphatically a heroic singer, and 
as there are many admirers of that style his 
tournée should be profitable both to himself 
and his managers. 

With regard to Carl Burrian, the tragic 
death of the lady who was known as ‘his 
wife accounts for the fact that of late he 
has not been doing himself justice. 

How curious this life is! To the tragedy 
in the great tenor’s personal life there is a 
humorous. side which, curiously enough, 
was furnished by the Metropolitan Opera 
House management. 

When Mr. Burrian came here some time 
ago the directors, who, you know, are all 
of most spotless moral character, were nat- 
urally shocked that he should have brought 
with him a lady to whom he was not mar- 
ried. On this the management, in order to 
satisfy the qualms of conscience of the di- 
rectors, as well as to meet the demands of 
what is known as “the respectable element,” 
issued a certificate in which they gave Mr. 
Burrian a clean bill of health and assured 
the public that the relations between him 
and the lady were purely platonic. 

If the Metropolitan company, and espe- 
ciallv the directors, have to add to their re- 
sponsibilities, the care of the private lives 
and morals of their singers, I do not envy 
them. 

Some day, you know, when there is a scan- 
dal, it might result in their issuing official 
bulletins from time to time as to the prog- 
ress of the affair. 

x * * 

Minnie Tracey, the American singer, who 
gave a concert this week at A£olian Hall 
and who has just returned from Paris, 
where, for the last eight or nine years, she 
has occupied a distinguished position in the 
musical and social world, relates how she 
wrote to a well-known firm of managers in 
New York City of it being possible to bring 
over Jan Sibelius, the distinguished Finnish 
composer, some of whose works have been 
performed with much success in_ this 
country, 

She got a cable back asking whether Sibe- 
lius was a violinist or a pianist. 

At first this may strike you humorously, 
but, as a matter of fact, the musical man- 
ager to-day need not necessarilv be a music 
critic or know all about the important mu- 
sical personages. His duties are the en- 
gagement of artists whom he thinks the 
public desires to hear. Then it is his prov- 
ince to arrange engagements for that artist 
with prominent organizations and with 
other managers, to see that the artist is 
properly taken care of by the press and that 
his personal comfort is regarded—especially 
during long tours of this countrv. 

These duties, together with honesty in 
conducting his affairs, are of more im- 
portance than critical musical knowledge. 

Francis Rogers, the American baritone, 
tells the following good story about Harold 
Bauer, which, he writes, he got from Isidore 
Braggiotti, the famous singing teacher, who 
recently returned to Italy after a brief visit 
to this country. 

It seems that Harold Bauer and his wife 
are intimate friends of the Braggiotti fam- 
ily and every year pay them a long visit at 
their villa near Florence. 

Now, Signor Braggiotti has a unique 
Italian barber, a veritable omniscient, self- 
assertive Figaro. One day last Spring he 
was at the villa attending to Braggiotti’s 
tonsorial needs, while in an adjoining room 
Bauer was practising, industriously, one of 
his most brilliant pieces. 

Figaro made no comment on -the music. 
Finally Signor Braggiotti asked him: 

“How do you like the playing?” 

“Very nice indeed. Who is the player?” 

Braggiotti replied, with a twinkle in his 
eye: 

“That is my little seven-year-old daugh- 
ter.’ 

“Brava! Bravissima! Davvero! I as- 
sure you, signore, if your little girl con- 
tinues her studies and practices constantly 
she will some day play really very well!” 

x * * 

A love of music sometimes strikes in the 
most unexpected places! That is possibly 
why the young Prince of Wales, who is now 
eating and drinking his way to a degree at 
Oxford University in England, is reported 
to have taken up the study of the bagpipes. 

The English royal family have always 
had a great penchant for the Scotch and all 
that goes therewith! 

[ myself afnreciate the bagpipes when they 
are played in the mountains, far—very far 
—away! Your MEPHISTO. 





Jaques-Dalcroze, noted for his system 
of training the sense of rhythm by means 
of gymnastics, claims that the Russian 
dancers have been influenced by his ideas. 
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AMATO-MERO RECITAL 





Baritone and Pianist Please Their Provi- 
dence Hearers Mightily 


ProvipENCE, Feb. 1.—In Infantry Hall, on 
Tuesday evening, Pasquale Amato, baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Mme. Yolanda Méré, the renowned Hun- 
garian pianist, were heard in a joint con- 
cert before a large and demonstrative audi- 
ence. It was the first appearance in Prov- 
idence of Amato and his hearers were most 
enthusiastic, calling him to the stage more 
than a dozen times. He was in fine voice 
and besides operatic selections sang several 
groups of songs in a rich, deep voice of 
remarkable range. For an encore he sang 
the Prologue from “Pagliacci” with mag- 
nificent effect. 

Mme, Mér6, who was heard here with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra two seasons 
ago, deepened the splendid impression she 
made at that time. She excelled most in 
her group of Liszt’s numbers, which in- 
cluded the “Liebestraum” and Rhapsody 
No. 2. Such power and wonderful technic 
are not often encountered among the 
women artists of to-day. She was equally 
happy in her Chopin numbers and the de- 
lightful “Clair de Lune” of Debussy. The 
concert was managed by Albert M. Steinert. 


G. F. H. 
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The ENGLISH CONTRALTO 


Whose Singing of Songs by Augusta Holmes and 
other French, German and English composers 
charmed the critics and pubic in England. 


Press Reviews: 


London Standard, June 20, 1911.—‘‘Were all vo- 
calists as prudent as Miss Irene St. Clair in se- 
lecting songs within their wers for their program, 
there would be less heart-burning at the printed 
result of public appearance. The lady in question, 
who is no stranger to London concert-goers, seldom 
undertakes a song that is not well within the reach 
of her vocal and interpretative faculties. In conse- 
quence, at her recital at the Aeolian Hall yesterday 
afternoon, there was much to admire and approve 
both a tne. wesent — and ee | — 
Miss St. air’s intelligent manner 0 
them. Two of Augusta Holmes ‘Contes de Fees” 
‘La Source Bnchantée,’ and ‘Le Chevalier Belle 
Etoile,’ were amo the most highly appreciated 
numbers of the recital. In fact, the latter is a 
fine dramatic song, and Miss St. Clair was fully 
alive to its descriptive possibilities. So of Hahn, 
Rene, Winckler, were heartily acknowl] by the 
large audience.’ 
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“BOHEMIAN GIRL” PRODUCED BY TALENTED AMATEURS 


Philadelphia Operatic Society Gives 
a Spirited Performance of 
Balfe’s Opera 


POHILADELPHIA, Jan. 31.—The Phila- 

delphia Operatic Society scored an- 
other success at the Academy of Music last 
evening, when, before an audience which 
filled the house, it gave a repetition of 
“The Bohemian Girl,” Balfe’s opera having 
first been sung by the society in April, 
IQIO. 

The performance last evening introduced 
in the leading rdles of Arline and the 
Gypsy Queen two new singers, graduates 
from the chorus, both Kathryn McGinley 


in the former role and Mrs. Beatrice F. 
Collin in the latter, appearing for the first 
time in a prominent capacity. Miss Mc- 


Ginley won instant favor with her girlish, 


personality and ingenuous manner, her act- 
ing having sincerity and unaffectedness, 
while she possesses a dight lyric voice of 
clear, sweet quality, which shows excellent 
training, her vocalism being fluent and her 
delivery of florid passages easy and ef- 
fective for so young and inexperienced a 
singer. She won cordial applause for her 
sympathetic rendering of “I Dreamt I 
Dwelt in Marble Halls,” and after the third 
act was almost literally buried in a pro- 
fusion of “floral tributes.” Mrs. Collin 
also won appreciation for her admirable 
work as the Queen, her voice being of a 
full, rich mezzo quality, while she sings 
with good command and dramatic feeling. 
In appearance and action she was well 
suited to the part. 

The role of Thaddeus was taken by 
Paul Volkmann, the young German tenor 
of this city, who has had some experience 
as a professional both abroad and in this 
country, and who showed competency as 
an actor and vocal ability above the ordi- 
nary. Mr. Volkmann looked the part, hav- 
ing a good stage presence, and while he 
sang the more dramatic passages ably, his 
voice is best in such numbers as the time- 
worn but ever melodious “You'll Remem- 
ber Me,” which he rendered smoothly and 
with much feeling, in beautifully soft and 
sympathetic tones, making it, in fact, the 
“vocal gem” of the performance. The 
Count Arnheim was Franklin Wood, who 
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Frederick Ayres, as ‘“Devilshoof”; Kathryn McGinley, 


as “Arline,” and Paul Volkmann, as “Thaddeus” 


sang “The Heart Bowed Down” with an 
effective realization of its pathos, his voice 
being a baritone of fair volume and pleas- 
ing quality and his work throughout the 
performance above that of the average 
amateur. Frederick Ayres, one of the 
Operatic Society's dependable members, 
both as singer and actor, added to his list 
of successes with a portrayal of Devilshoof 
that was of professional excellence, others 
in the cast being H. S. MacWhorter as 
Florestein; William J. Mayer as Captain 
of the Guard; Helen M. Smith as Buda, 
and Constance Carpenter as Baby Arline. 
The remarkable amateur ballet, on this oc- 
casion numbering forty-eight dancers, again 


made a big hit, giving two numbers with 
sprightly grace, showing the careful train- 
ing of C, Ellwood Carpenter, and the large 
chorus was once more impréssively in evi- 
dence, having plenty to do and doing it 
all well. 

The performance was under the musical 
direction of Wassili Leps, the society’s new 
conductor, whose distinguished ability as 
orchestral and operatic conductor, and as 
composer, has won wide recognition. It 
was largely due to the firm, sure guiding 
hand and musical skill and comprehension 
of Mr. Leps that the performance of “The 
Bohemian Girl” was carried through so 
successfully, the singers being compelled to 


appear without a rehearsal with the orches- 
tra since the sixty members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra that played the instru- 
mental part of the score were, on account 
of their professional duties, unable to be 
present at the time appointed for the re- 
hearsal. The smoothness of the perform- 
ance, and the comparative ease and cer- 
tainty of the singers, proved quite remark- 
able under the circumstances. The soci- 
ety’s next performance will take place on 
Thursday evening, April 24, with a double 
bill consisting of “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and the “Coppelia” ballet. A. L. T 


MISS STRUBELLI’S DEBUT 








Soprano Wins Favor as Soloist with the 
Minneapolis Orchestra 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 4.— Jessica 
Strubelli, the coloratura soprano who has 
been much in yogue in court circles abroad, 
made what was practically her American dé- 
but on Sunday afternoon, January 26, when 
she appeared as soloist with the Minneap- 
olis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhof- 
fer conductor. In the Bell Song from 
“Lakmé” and the aria “Charmant Oiseau’ 
from “La Perle de Brésil” the singer dis- 
closed a voice ot fine natural quality, clear 
and vibrant. Her technic and stvle were 
brilliant and she aroused her hearers to a 
demonstration of approval that must have 
been gratifying to her. As an encore she 
sang Arditi’s “Se Saran Rose.” 

The orchestral numbers consisted of the 
overture to “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” Nicolai; “Episodes,” Weidig; Ballet— 
Divertissement, from “Henry VIII,” Saint- 
Saéns; serenade, “Aubade Printaniere,” La- 
comb; “Evening Twilight” (for string or- 
chestra), Hellen, and March of Homage, 
from “Sigurd Jorsalfar,” Grieg. 





John McCormack in Rochester 


Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 29.—John Mc- 
Cormack, the Irish tenor, gave a recital on 
January 27 before a large and responsive 
audience. His voice showed to advantage 
in his opening Mozart aria, but it was in 
the Irish ballads that he was at his 
best. Mr. McCormack was assisted by 
Melville A. Clark, Irish harpist; Ilsa Veda 
Duttlinger, violinist, and Edwin Schneider, 
accompanist. 





A memorial tablet has been placed on 
the house in Rudolstadt, Germany, in which 
Richard Wagner became acquainted with 
Minna Planer. 
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GUSTAF 


olmquist 


Basso 


Will appear at this year’s North 
Shore Festival, held in Evanston, 
Ill., in May. 

He has frequently been the solo- 
ist with the Apollo Club of Chi- 
cago, the Damrosch Orchestra, 
the Minneapolis Orchestra and 
numerous societies and clubs, and 
with unfailing success as_ evi- 
denced in the following press com- 
ments: 


(Damrosch Symphony Orchestra) 


Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

The: climax of the evening 
occurred, however, in the fourth 
number of the program, when Mr. 
Holmquist sang “O  Ruddier 
Than the Cherry,” from “Acis 
and Galatea,” and Walter Dam- 
rosch’s “Danny Deever.” The 
handclapping was so long con- 
tinued that Mr. Holmquist re- 
turned several times to bow his 
acknowledgments. Finally he 
and Mr. Damrosch came _ to- 
gether, but nothing hushed the 
applause but the continuance of 
the program. 


Baltimore American, April 13. 

Mr. Hol nquis* made the “Tann- 
hauser” opera live again with the 
listeners by his beautiful singing 
of the “Song of the Evening 
Star,”” which was followed by the 
orchestral number. 


St. Louis Republic. 

Herr Holmquist was heard in 
“Song of the Evening Star,” from 
“Tannhauser,” to advantage. His 
enunciation and phrasing were 
noteworthy and his voice of good 
carrying quality, for which there 
was ample opportunity in the im- 
mensity of the great hall. 


St. Louis Times, May 4. 

Gustaf Holmquist’s rendition 
of “Danny Deever,” the Kipling 
poem set to music by Mr. Dam- 
rosch, fairly carried the vast 
assemblage off its feet. 
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WEINGARTNER AT HELM IN BOSTON 





“Tristan” and ‘“‘Trovatore” Re-introduce Conductor—Giving ‘‘Tristan”’ 
Under Difficulties—Mme. Edvina Sings Farewell in “Tosca’’— 
Slezak’s “‘Moor’”’ and Schumann-Heink’s Wonderful ‘‘Azucena’”’ 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, February 2, 1913. 


HE operatic events of the week past 

have been important—the arrival of Mr. 
and Mrs. Weingartner, erstwhile Lucille 
Marcel; the first performance of “Tristan” 
this season; an unforgettable appearance as 
Azucena in “Il Trovatore’ by Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink; Mme. t.dvina’ss last appear- 
ance, at least for a term of weeks, at the 
Boston Opera tiouse, as /osca, and the 
first pertormance of “Otello,” with Messrs. 
dlezak and Scotti: and Mme. Alda, with 
Arnoldo Conti in the conductor’s chair for 
the first time this Winter.’ 

Having been united in the bonds of wed- 
lock by an alderman of your city, Mr. and 
Mrs, Weingartner renaired to their old 
headquarters, the Hotel Lenox, where a 
chosen suite awaited them. ‘Lheir arrival 
had been rather late, for Mr, Slezak’s sud- 
den substitution for Mr. Zenatello as Utello 
had made it necessary for the former tenor 
to have at his disposal a private compart- 
ment on the train. Lhe Weingartner com- 
partment was given him and the conductor, 
nis wife, Mrs. Henry Russell and André 
Caplet came to Boston by a later train, 

Mr. Weingartner, as is his wont, went al- 
most directly to his work. He was espe- 
cially pleased to find Mr. Urban at the Kos- 
ton Upera House, for the two men had 
known each other and had worked together 
in Vienna. Mr. Weingartner appeared to 
find the orchestra in a much more advanced 
condition than it had been the preceding 
season, for after a single rehearsal of a 
general and not too exacting nature the 
performance was given. ‘That perform- 
ance! Mr. Russell had sweated cold sweat 
through the night and the day. ‘Lhe eve- 
ning previous it had appeared doubtful 
whether Mme. Fremstad, booked to appear 
as lsolde, would be able to come. ‘hat 
point settled Mr, burrian notified the Bos- 
ton management from New York that be- 
cause of his wife’s illness he could not sing. 
Mme. Gay, billed as the Brangane, became 
seriously atfected with throat trouble, which 
she had probably caught from her husband, 
Zenatello, who had been obliged to cancel 
his appearance in Otello, on the 27th, tor 
the same reason. And “Jristan” was the 
opera of operas—the only suitable opera, in 
tact, to present Mr. Weingartner for his 
opening performance. 

But thanks to Mr. Russell’s acumen his 
knowledge of artists and their ways and 
the self-sacrifice of some of these singers 
the performance of “Tristan” did come to 
pass. The conductor was Mr. Weingart- 
ner; the Zristan,.Carl Burrian; the /solde, 
Mme, Fremstad; the Brangdne, Maria Gay; 
the Kurvenal, HermannWeil; the King 
Mark, Edward Lankow. There was more 
excitement than | remember to have seen 
at a performance of “Tristan’ for some 
seasons in Boston, and this does not ex- 
clude the memorable performance given 
two seasons ago when the Metropolitan 
Opera Company presented it with Mr. Tos- 
canini in Mr. Weingartner’s place and with 
»ime, Fremstad and Mr. Burrian in the 
title parts. 

Mr. Weingartner’s “Tristan” is especially 
notable for its classic proportions, the 
beauty of the orchestral tone, the refine- 
ment of light and shade, the exquisite bal- 
ance between the orchestra and the singers, 
Mme. Fremstad had had but one partial 
rehearsal and had spent most of her time in 
Boston, as had Mr. Burrian, in learning 
Mr. Weingartner’s cuts, which are not those 
of Mr. Toscanini at the Metropolitan. For 
all that, thanks to the mastery of the con- 
ductor and the principal artists, the per- 
formance went smoothly, so far as the en- 
semble was concerned, and the first act, 
thanks to Mr. Weingartner and Mme. 
'remstad, was especially impressive. 

Mme. Fremstad’s Jsolde is too well 
known to require any extended description 
at this time. Unquestionably it is one of 
the finest achievements of the day on the 
operatic stage. Mme. Gay, as I have ex- 
plained, took the role of Brangdne under 
very trying circumstances, and for the first 
time, it was said, on any stage. Never- 
theless it may be said that she distinguished 
herself by her native intelligence and appre- 
ciation of the character. Mr. Weil’s Kur- 
venal is excellent. Mr. Lankow’s King 
Mark, like his Arkel in “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande,” has grown significantly since 
last season. It was always sonorously sung 
by him, but it is now thoughtfully inter- 
preted, 

Mme. Edvina’s Farewell 


On Monday Mme. Edvina, as Tosca, 
made a final appearance before a_ public 
which has welcomed her warmly. It was 


her first appearance in the role in Boston. 
She was pre-eminently graceful, charming 
in this part. She has appeared before Bos- 
tonians in a number of very important 
roles and has interpreted all of them with 
marked enthusiasm and ability. Her An- 
tonia and Lome have been particularly 
highly praised. I understand that she 1s to 
return probably for one or more perform- 
ances later this season and will pay Boston 
a second visit next Winter. ‘Lhe audience 
extended a warm greeting, a regretful fare- 
well. 

With Mme, Edvina.in this cast were Mr. 
Marcoux, Mr. Gaudenzi, an ardent Cavara- 
dossi, singing with all the abandon of youth, 
and others of a well-known cast. 

On Wednesday, owing to the sudden in- 
disposition of Mr. Zenatello, Mr. Slezak 
gave another of his masterly and elemental 
portrayals of the character of OUtello, an 
impersonation which places Mr. Slezak in 
the front rank of operatic artists of his day. 
lhe part has been admirably sung by others 
than Mr. Slezak in Boston, but with no 
other singers 1s 1t so tremendous 1n its pas- 
sion, sO Heroic in its spirit. ‘There is the 
superb stature of the man, the mien of a 
leader and a hero; then his splendid vocal 
interpretation, his coloring of his tones, his 
great gestures and his most expressive fa- 
cial piay. No one is more welcome than 
Mr. Slezak in this part. lt was found that 
Mme. Aldas Vesdemona had grown con- 
siderably since her last apnearances in the 
part in Boston. Her voice is more beau- 
titul than it has been at any time previous, 
her action more significant and not less 
pleasing, her phrasing that ot a musician. 
She was deservedly appiauded. Mr, Scot- 
tis Jago was heard tor the first time here 
and his distinction in this part is weil 
known. His voice has changed somewnat 
in its quality of late years. He gave ap- 
propriate subtlety as well as dramatic force 
to the part. Mr. Conti conducted with ad- 
mirable authority. 

lhe tina: sensation of the week came with 
Mme. Schumann-Heink’s Azucena. In this 
part she 1s as a prophetess of old. 1 con- 
tess that previously 1 had tar underrated 
the strength of the opera, and although 
most ot us know that the greatest individ- 
ual in “Il ‘rovatore” is the Gypsy, how 
many of us, knowing this and admuring 
much of her music, could have realized its 
greatness and all the possibilities of the 
part before Mme. Schumann-Heink ap- 
peared? in every respect this was a 
grand and terrible interpretation. As for 
the singing it conformed at once to the 
lughest principles o1 dramatic song and to 
the most rigid ideals of purity in vocal de- 
livery. It was not for nothing that Mr. 
Polese, the Count of the occasion, led Mme. 
Schumann-Heink before the curtain, after 
one of the scenes, removed his helmet in 
homage and left her alone to acknowledge 
the applause. Back of the scene Mr. Wein- 
gartner had fallen on the neck of the singer, 
almost speechless with admiration. And 
the part had been sung in German, and even 
the harshness and guttural quality of that 
tongue had not interfered with the beauty 
of the song. With Mme. Schumann-Heink 
was Mme. Rappold, who sang authorita- 
tively and in a musicianly manner. There 
was also Mr. Zenatello, one of the finest 
tenors now before the public, who was still 
recovering from his throat affection, which 
did not, however, interfere with a brilliant 
and dramatic interpretation of the lines of 
Manrico. Mr. Polese’s Count was also well 
sung and made a living person not merely 
a villain of the deepest operatic dye. Mr. 
Weingartner again conducted, with schol- 
arly appreciation of the score, with careful 
attention to his singers and to whatever 
unique bits of orchestration are encoun- 
tered here and there, even in this compara- 
tively barbarous score. 

The Saturday evening performance was 
“The Barber of Seville,” with Diamond 
Donner as Rosina, Mr. Ramella as the 
Count, Mr. Fornari, the Barber; Mr. Ta- 
vecchia, Bartolo; Mr. Mardones, Basilio. 
Mr. Moranzoni conducted the sparkling 
comedy the night after having received by 
cable the news of the sudden death of his 
mother. On Friday, February 7, a first per- 
formance of “Don Giovanni” by the Bos- 
ton Opera Company will be given, with 
Emmy Destinn, Alice Nielsen, Vanni Mar- 
coux and John McCormack in the cast, Mr, 
Weingartner conducting, and with new 
scenery by Josef Urban. OLIN Downes. 





American Composer’s Berlin Musicale 


BERLIN, Feb. 1.—Mrs, Jessie Gaynor, the 
American composer of children’s songs, and 
her niece, Marguerite Tomlinson, violinist, 
gave a musicale on Wednesday at which 
Mrs. Gaynor sang and Miss Tomlinson 
played. 
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YSAYE APPEARS AS 
DAMROSCH SOLOIST 


Mendelssohn and Bruch Concertos 
Played by Belgian Violinist 
in New York 


7Eolian Hall was filled to capacity at the 
Friday afternoon concert of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra last week, when Wal- 
ter Damrosch presented Eugen Ysaye as 
soloist. Announcement had been made that 
the occasion would bring the noted vir- 
tuoso before the public in the Brahms Vio- 
lin Concerto (his first performance of the 
work in America) and there was consid- 
erable interest aroused through it, as M. 


Ysaye was for many years a strong anti- 
Brahmsite and constantly refused to make 
himself acquainted with the manifold beau- 
ties of the work. At the last moment, how- 
ever, M. Ysaye changed his mind and sub- 
stituted the Mendelssohn, which he had not 
yet played in New York this season. 

The program was an unconventional one 
in its makeup, opening with the Viotti 
Concerto in A Minor for M. Ysaye, fol- 
lowed by Berlioz’s “Symphonie Fantas- 
tique” and closing with the Mendelssohn 
Concerto. The great violinist was at his 
best and his performance of the old Italian 
work was a revelation, both from the in- 
terpretative and the executive standpoints. 
Possibly nothing stands out as prominently 
in his playing of works of this kind as the 
wonderfully fine cadenzas which he has 
written on the themes of the various move- 
ments. He infused into the slow move- 
ment a glowing warmth and fervor of ex- 
pression and delineated its delicate melodic 
lines with a poetry that was quite in the 
spirit of the composer. His Mendelssohn 
was likewise interesting, though it departed 
in places from accustomed interpretation. 

The sole orchestral offering was the 
Berlioz symphony, a work that one hears 
infrequently enough, to be sure. Mr. Dam- 
rosch seems to share the English critic. 
Ernest Newman’s enthusiasm for the 
“French Beethoven,” as some insist on call- 
ing him, for he from time to time puts on 
this symphony, the “Harold” and_ the 
“Romeo and Juliet.” Historically there is 
an interest in the music of the prolific 
Frenchman, though his orchestral effects, 
many of them quite unusual considering 
when they were written, fall calmly on the 
modern ear, for a Strauss has come and 
conquered and has perhaps fortunately de- 
prived us of the privilege of being thrilled 
by even such grotesque conceptions as the 
“March to the Scaffold” in this symphony. 
The orchestra played the work admirably 
and Mr. Damrosch led it with earnest and 
serious purpose. 





At the Sunday afternoon concert the or- 
chestra was again heard in the long Ber- 


lioz symphony, which Mr. Damrosch did 
splendidly. M. Ysaye repeated his sterling 
performance of the Viotti work and also 
played the Bruch G Minor to advantage. 
A very large audience was present and 
showered the soloist with manifestations 
of keen enjoyment and appreciation of his 
art. A. W.K. 


CHANGED ACTOR TO SINGER 


» 





Mme. Schoen René Largely Responsible 
for Da. Stagemann’s Success 


BERLIN, Jan. 25.—Dr. Waldemar Stage- 
mann, one of Germany’s most celebrated 
and idolized actors, and for the last ten 
years of the Emperor William’s Court The- 
ater in Berlin, had his début as an opera 
singer at the Royal Opera House in Wies- 
baden as Tonio in Leoncavallo’s opera, 
“Pagliacci.” The transition from actor to 
singer proved a 
triumph for the 
singer as well as 
for his teacher. 
Only since the last 
appearance of Ca- 
ruso has such wild 
enthusiasm been 
witnessed in the 
royal city, and Dr. 
Stagemann has al- 
ready given his 
farewell perform- 
ance as an actor 
and devoted him- 
self entirely to the 
operatic stage un- 








der the guidance 

Dr. Waldemar of his teacher, 
Stagemann Mme. Schoen 
René. Dr. Stage- 


mann has been guided in his studies exclu- 
sively by Mme. Schoen René, the noted 
teacher. 

Two other pupils of Mme. Schoen René 
made a noteworthy impression in Berlin 
last week—George Meader, the young 
American tenor of the Royal Opera in 
Stuttgart, who gave his own recital, and Dr. 
Augustus Milner, the well-known Irish 
baritone, who sang Italian arias, assisting 
an Italian soprano (nupil of Schoen René) 
on her program, 





Lambert Murphy Entertained by Boys’ 
Camp After Hartford Recital 


Hartrorp, Conn., Feb. 2.—Under the aus- 
pices of the Hartford Civic Camp for Boys, 
lambert Murphy, the Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, delighted a capacity audience in his 
recital last evening. For the most part 
Mr. Murphy’s program was made up of 
smoothly lyrical offerings, in which his 
voice was heard at its best. In two of his 
numbers the tenor was supported by Arthur 
Priest at the organ, as well as by Dorothy 
Rirchard, accompanist. These were an aria 
from “Grisélidis” and Henschel’s “Morn- 
ing Hymn.” Among Mr. Murphy’s other 
artistic offerings were Reichardt’s “In the 
Time of Roses” and three Brahms songs. 
\fter the recital the Civic Camp gave a re- 
ception in honor of Mr. Murphy. 

W. E.C 
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STOKOWSKI OFFERS 
BNESCO SYMPHONY 


An Interesting Novelty the Feature 
of Philadelphia Orchestra’s 
Concerts 


Bureau of Musical, America, 
No. 10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, February 3, 1913. 


HE Symphony in E Flat, op. 13, of 
Georges Enesco, served as the inter- 
esting novelty of the program offered by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra at its sixteenth 
pair of concerts, in the Academy of Music 
last Friday afternoon and Saturday even- 
ing, the new work creating a decidedly 
favorable impression. 

As one of the youngest of the modern 
composers, Enesco—who is a Roumanian, 
born in 1881, and residing in Paris—seems 
to have a message to deliver and the power 
to deliver it effectively. At any rate, his 
symphony shows the freshness and vigor 
of a young mind, the enthusiasm of an 
earnest musician and something akin to real 
inspiration. 

In the first and last of the three move- 
ments—assez vif et rythme and wif et 
vigoureux—there is a suggestion of prolix- 
ity and considerable in the way of noise 
and bluster, the work opening with a full 
blast of trumpets and a crash of the 
brasses and closing much after the same 
fashion, the last movement, after the calm 
and simply melodious second, reverting to 
the stressful mood of the first. Thus, in 
the opening and the closing, where the 
modern spirit predominates and the musical 
charm is less in evidence, notwithstanding 
a certain element of virility and forceful- 
ness that is not ungrateful, there is less of 


real merit than in the second movement 
lent—which has the charm of true 
melody, smooth, graceful and_ alluring. 


Enesco, it is said, admits the influence of 
Wagener and Brahms. Still, the influence 
of these masters is felt to be subtle, almost 
unconscious, not such as to invite the 
charge of imitation or borrowing of ideas, 
although this slow movement in its orches- 
tral form and coloring, even in theme and 
development, may be said to bear resem- 
blance to certain passages in “Parsifal” and 
“Tristan und Isolde.” In addition to the 
symphony, last week Mr. Stokowski gave 
notable interpretations of the “Fingal’s 
Cave” overture of Mendelssohn and Liszt's 
symphonic poem, “Tasso,” these three num- 
bers making up the program. 

The concert, while considerably shorter 
than usual, lasting little more than an hour, 
was wholly delightful and thoroughly satis- 
fying. 

The orchestra’s fourth popular concert at 
the Academy of Music on Wednesday even- 
ing was one of the most delightful of the 
while the audience was one of the 


series, 

largest and most appreciative. The pro- 
gram furnished a new evidence of Mr. 
Stokowski’s previously recognized taste 


and comprehension of what is most ap 
propriate for these occasions, as .a depar- 
ture from the profundity of the regular 
symphony concerts, without admitting any- 
thing of the trivial or the unworthy. Thus, 
on Wednesday evening, the orchestral num- 
bers, all played in a manner that could not 
fall short of arousing the enthusiasm of 
the receptive audience, were the “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” music of Mendels- 
sohn, Elgar’s “Salut d’Amour,” Boccherini’s 
“Minuetto” and, as the spirited wind-up, 
the “Czardas” of Michiels. Adding ma- 
terially to the enjoyment and success of 
the concert were the soloists, Mrs. William 
Houston Greene, soprano, and Dr. S. H. 
Lipschiitz, baritone, in- operatic duets, and 
Herman Sandby, first ’cellist of the orches 
tra. Mrs. Greene, who is practically an 
amateur, nevertheless rivals many profes- 
sionals, even some of the operatic stars, in 
the purity and sweetness of her flexible 
voice, which has Leen admirably trained to 
the execution of coloratura music, while 
Dr Lipschutz baritone voice 
of unusual range and quality, having also 
genuine artistic ability, so that in their 
duets from “Rigoletto” and “Thais,” which 
constituted their first number, the Massenet 
duo being particularly well sung, and their 
encore selection, from “Don Giovanni,” 


possesses a 


they were able to impart real pleasure. 
Mr. Sandby executed with his accustomed 
technical skill Tschaikowsky’s Variations 
on a Rococo Theme, winning even more 
favor, however, with Saint-Saéns’s “The 
Swan,” which he gave as an encore and 
which he played so exquisitely that, after 
many recalls, he was compelled to repeat it. 


— 





McCORMACK THE STAR 


Irish Tenor in Good Form for Appear- 
ance at Metropolitan Concert 


To hear John McCormack sing Irish 
songs one of the biggest Sunday night con- 
cert audiences of the season gathered at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on February 2. 
Mr. McCormack was the special visiting at- 
traction, but from its own forces the Met- 
ropolitan presented three singers whose 
presence was also a potent magnet. -They 
were Louise Homer, Lenora Sparkes and 
William Hinshaw. 

Irish songs were what the appetite of the 
audience especially called for, and not only 
did Mr. McCormack attend to the demand 
most satisfyingly but Mr. Hinshaw gave a 
highly amusing Hibernian stuttering song 
for one of his encores. Mr. McCormack 
was in his sweetest voice. He sang the 
“Salut Demeure,”’ from “Faust,” for his 
first offering and a group of four Irish songs 
for his second, adding five encores in all 
after his two appearances. Mme. Homer’s 
singing of the “Che Faro” aria, from “Or- 
feo,” was in many ways the evening’s most 
beautiful achievement. She sang it glo- 
riously. Mr. Hinshaw was heard in selec- 
tions from “Faust” and a group of three 
songs, of which Sidney Homer’s “How’s 
My Boy,” delivered with full appreciation 
of its dramatic as well as musical values, 
made a particularly forceful impression. 
Miss Sparkes sang “Mimi’s” aria from “Bo- 
heme” delightfully. The four singers united 
in the Quartet from “Rigoletto” for the 
final number. The orchestra was in charge 
of Giuseppe Sturani. 


SCHNITZER CREATES FURORE 


Pianist Arouses Louisville Hearers to 
Fervent Enthusiasm 


Ky., Jan. 28—One of the 
most brilliant and most enthusiastic audi- 
ences that has assembled in a Louisville 
concert room in years heard Germaine 
Schnitzer, the pianist, last Monday evening. 
With her charming personality, as well as 
her irreproachable technical and interpre- 
tive ability, she fairly created a furore, and 
at the close of her recital was forced to add 
an additional number. 

The program offered upon this occasion 
would have tested the powers of any vir- 
tuoso and Miss Schnitzer’s mastery of it 
was supreme. Probably the most interest- 
ing number was the Schumann “Car- 
nival,” while another splendid offering was 
the set of twelve preludes by Chopin. In 
addition to these numbers the program con- 
tained Beethoven’s thirty-two variations, 
Mozart’s “Pastoral Varié,” Debussy’s “Toc- 
cata,” Olsen’s “Papillons” and Liszt’s 
“Venezia e Napoli.” Miss Schnitzer was 
brought to Louisville by Mrs. J. W. Beil- 
stein and Mrs. Katherine Whipple Dobbs. 
m F. 


LOUISVILLE, 





Boston Company Sings “La Bohéme’” 
and “Carmen” in New Haven 


New Haven, Conn., Jan. 29.—The Boston 
Opera Company attracted two brilliant 
audiences to its performances vesterday, 
with John McCormack and Lucrezia Bori 
as features of “La Bohéme” and Zenatello 
and Maria Gay in “Carmen.” W. E. C. 
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UNIVERSITY GLEE CLUB 
OF BROOKLYN SCORES 


Surpasses All Previous Efforts in Its 
First Concert of Season—A New 
Power in Brooklyn Music 


A new power has arisen in the Brooklyn 
musical field. The University Glee Club 
surpassed all its previous efforts at its first 
concert of the season at the Academy of 
Music on January 23, and gave a pro- 
gtam which was equal in merit to those 
of the most distinguished male choruses of 





New York. For its success, unanimously . 


attested by the large audience, credit is 
due Edward J. A. Zeiner, conductor. 
From the time “Integer Vitae’ was sung 
in the darkened auditorium by the club, 
which had stealthily assembled on the plat- 
form, until the rollicking college songs 
closed the program, high enthusiasm pre- 
vailed. 

Like its larger sister organization in 
Manhattan, the Brooklyn University Glee 
Club did not confine itself to the severer 
type of compositions. “My Lady Chloe,” by 
Clough-Leighter, with its catchy melody 
and humming effects, was sung most ar- 
tistically. The stirring “Shan Van Vogt,” 
an Irish folk song by Horatio Parker, and 
“Good Night” were also excellently given. 
In the latter Wilson composition, John G. 
Harris sang an incidental solo. Other 
numbers were “The Nottingham Hunt,” 
by Bullard, and “The King and the Bard,” 
by Hegar. 

The efficiency of the male quartet was 
proved by stormy applause which brought 
the members out for three’ encores. 
Protheroe’s “The Sandman” was followed 
bv “Sally,” by Turner, and the mirth-pro- 
voking “Little Willie’ verses. Dr. G. 
Harry Konecke, tenor, to a humming ac- 
companiment, sang and repeated “Bonnie 
Sweet Bessie.” 

Mathilde Dressler, violoncellist, played 
Andante,” by Goiterman, and “Tarantella,” 
by Popper, and, in a second group, César 
Cui’s “Orientale” and a Scherzo by Van 
Goens. Accompanied by a humming 
chorus, she gave the intermezzo from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” Otto L. Hellman, 
accompanist for the club, played for Miss 
Dressler. 

After the concert, the club members and 
about two hundred of the guests went to 
supper at the University Club nearby. Al- 
fred D. Olena, president, called upon James 
Stanley, the basso; Pauline Cushman, so- 
prano; Clarence F. Corner and the Uni- 
versity Glee Club Quartet to aid in the 
entertainment. - <2 


BUTT CONQUEST OF TORONTO 








Contralto and Kennerley Rumford 
Crowd Huge Massey Hall 


Toronto, Ont., Jan. 28—Every corner 
of the huge Massey Music Hall was occu- 
pied with enthusiastic music patrons when 
Mme. Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford 
appeared here in a program of variety 
and popular interest. Her supreme con- 
quest of the audience was made at the 
close of the concert when she sang De- 
hussy’s “Mandoline” and Leoni’s “The 
Leaves of the Wind,” which was given such 
a charm and lightness of style that only 
another encore could silence the applause. 
Mr. Rumford commanded respect by his 
interesting interpretations and the judicious 
management of his voice. Harold Crax- 
ton’s accompaniments were not the least 
of the appreciated charms of the evening. 

The Hambourg Conservatory of Music 
has engaged Paul Morenzo, the popular 
tenor, as a member of its staff. 

Rider-Kelsey and Claude Cunningham 
were entertained extensively at Govern- 
ment House, Pictoria, British Columbia, 
during their recent visit to the coast. 

_ The Flonzaley Quartet gave one of the 
most discussed concerts of the season to 
a Jarge audience in Columbus Hall. 

Ouebec city has founded a new choral 
societv under the direction of Mr. and 
Mrs. Plamondon-Michot, the first concert 
taking place on Tanuary 17. 

Luigi Von Kunitz and Walter Kirsch- 
baum have won a large local following by 
a series of recitals that have attracted the 
widest attention. The last program in- 
cluded: Brahms’s Sonata in D Minor: 


Beethoven’s “Waldstein” Sonata and the: 


Paganini Concerto. R. B. 





Engagements of Arthur Philips 


Arthur Philips, baritone, has been en- 
gaged to sing the principal réle in the new 
oratorio, “Quo Vadis,” which is to be pre- 
sented at the Baltimore Festival on April 
9. He will also appear in a concert pro- 
gram on April 8. These appearances are 
due to the president of the festival asso- 
ciation, who decided that Mr. Philips was 
the one American artist to be entrusted 
with the chief baritone rdle in this work. 
On April 10 he will give a recital at Clem- 
sen College, Md. Mr. Philips’s New York 





recital has been postponed until February 
24, when he will have the assistance of Leo 
Schulz, ’cellist. On April 6 he will give an 
entire recital of songs by Ward Stephens in 
the Little Theater. 


SECOND MARGULIES CONCERT 








Brahms, Scharwenka and Lange-Miiller 
Numbers on Program 


The program of the second concert of 
the Margulies Trio in Aolian Hall Tuesday 
evening of last week consisted of Brahms’s 
C Major Trio, Xaver Scharwenka’s Sonata 
in E Minor for ’cello and piano, and Lange- 
Miiller’s Trio in F Minor. All of these 
works were played with exceptional finish, 
spirit, beauty and balance of tone and 
purity of intonation, qualities that always 
distinguish the work of these three artists. 

The compositions themselves, though lit- 
tle favored of late years, were in the main 
of genuine interest. Brahms’s C- Major 
Trio, if not his best achievement in the field 
of chamber music, and though not equal in 
inspiration throughout, contains not a little 
of interest and beauty. Fascinating, too, 
are the first two divisions of the work of 
the Danish Lange-Miiller, with their har- 
monic and even melodic suggestions of 
Grieg. This composition, though not a 
work of the highest order of merit, de- 
serves more frequent hearings. The 
Scharwenka Sonata, too, was a pleasure 
to hear, particularly as regards its richly 
melodious and warmly colored Andante. 
There are many ingenious details of work- 
manship throughout this work. It was 
played by Mr. Schulz and Miss Margulies 
with rare virtuosity. H. F. P. 





Reed Miller’s Engagements 


Reed Miller, tenor, who will make a 
Southern tour with Frank Croxton and a 
pianist will, during the last two weeks of 
February, give concerts in Hartsville and 
Abbeville, Ga., Rock Hill, Greenville, An- 
derson and Columbia, S. fina Greensboro, 
N. C., and Roanoke, Va. In addition he 
will be soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic in March and has been engaged for 
festivals and concerts in Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati and Evanston, IIl. 


THREE KINDS OF MUSIC 
ON ONE BERLIN PROGRAM 


Violin Concerto, Lieder Singing and 
Orchestral Numbers in Concert for 
Benefit of Wagner Fund 


Bertin, Jan. 18.—An elaborate program 
presented Wednesday evening at the Phil- 
harmonie added a considerable sum to the 
Richard Wagner Fund. The large hall was 
well filled, the royal box being occupied by 
the Crown Princess and suite. The or- 
chestra of the Philharmonie, under the 
able direction of Siegmund von Hausegger, 
opened the program with Liszt’s “Dante” 
Symphony, and gave an admirable render- 
ing of this characteristic and difficult work. 
A climax was reached in the third move- 
ment when the Clara Krause Ladies’ Choral 
Union, to the number of seventy voices, in- 
toned the Magnificat, the orchestra accom- 
paniment being supplemented by the organ. 

The second number of the program saw 
Mme. Charlotte Boerlage-Reyers as soloist 
in three of Wagner’s lieder, her annearance 
being due to a change in the program ne- 
cessitated by the sudden indisposition of 
Mme. Lily Hafgren-Waag. In spite of the 
short notice Mme. Boerlage-Reyers proved 
an excellent substitute, her voice, especially 
in the higher registers, having very sym- 
pathetic qualities. The ovation of the eve- 
ning, however, was undoubtedly reserved 
for Carl Flesch, the violinist, in Beetho- 
ven’s Concerto in D Major, with the Phil- 
harmonie Orchestra. For artistic finish the 
performance was perfection. The audience 
expressed its delight by loud and sustained 
applause. 

Herr von Hausegger concluded his pro- 
gram with the Overture to Weber’s “Eu- 
ryanthe” and received once more his hear- 
ers’ tribute for himself and his orchestra. 
It is sad to relate in this connection that 
Frau von Hausegger, the conductor’s wife, 
died in Hamburg on the evening of the 
concert in Berlin, unknown to her husband. 
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Rose and Ottilie Sutro, the Baltimore 
pianists, recently gave one of their pro- 
grams of music for two pianos in Berlin. 
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breath control is faultless. 





TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

I have been watching for four seasons with 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 


ment of the voice according to 
the Italian method. Her teach- bbs p)} 
ing of tone production and 
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- WHAT IDEAL ACCOMPANIST NEEDS 


How the Man “ At the Piano” Can Save or Ruin a Performance 
—Questions of Technic, Sightreading, Ability to Transpose— 
Mental Alertness and Artistic Understanding Constantly De- 


manded—An Art ofd Many Difficulties y 


BY CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 








HE subject of accompanving is one of 

the most important branches of music 

to be dealt with and yet a subject which is 
given the least attention. 

Many people have the idea that any one 
who plays the piano (or organ) fairlv well 
is able to play an accompaniment and be- 
come an accompanist. In other words, 
they consider the accompaniment second- 
ary or something that must be there but 


does not amount to a great deal and some- 
thing which any one might perform. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. A person may be a great solo per- 
former, acknowledged as such, yet know 
nothing about accompaniments and make 
a dismal failure of them. 

One reason for this is that a soloist has 
everything his or her own way and plays 
the composition in a way to individualize 
his or her playing. An accompanist, how- 
ever, must learn to be the background (or 
backbone) of the performance, yet never 
forget that he is in the picture and as im- 
portant a part as the soloist. Very often 
he is the more important of the two and 
on him rests the success or failure of the 
performance. I have known of many 
cases where the accompanist has ruined the 
entire performance and many others where 
he has saved the singer from utter failure. 

A certain singer, who had given his man- 
ager a statement of his répertoire from 
which to select for programs, found on ar- 
riving at a certain concert that most of the 
numbers that had been selected were new 
ones. Never having sung them in public be- 
fore he did not know them any too well, but 
he was fortunate in having an expert ac- 
companist and thus managed to. get 
through them all fairly well, the accom- 
panist in many instances playing the mel- 
ody along with the soloist. It is easy to 
see, however, what might have happened 
had there been an amateur at the piano. 

This will illustrate what I have said 
about an accompanist saving a perform- 
ance from failure. 


A Performance Ruined 


On the other hand, a well-known so- 
prano was giving a recital in a Western 
town and a local accompanist was engaged 
to play for her. The soprano knew her 
program without the music, but the ac- 
companist was plainly nervous. In the 
midst of a selection the accompanist be- 
came so muddled and excited that after 
making some fearful blunders and becom- 
ing more nervous than ever, he stopped en- 
tirely and left the stage in tears, while the 
soprano finished the selection without ac- 


companiment. 

This will illustrate what I have said 
about the accompanist ruining the per- 
formance. 


People repeatedly ask, “How can I learn 
to play accompaniments?” Several things 
are absolutely necessary. 

An accompanist must have a good tech- 
nic, for natural ability in accompaniments 
cannot develop without technic. 

Increasing power of execution does not 
necessarily bring with it increasing ability 
to accompany well 
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One must be a good reader—be able to 
read anything reasonable practically at 
sight. I say “anything reasonable” be- 
cause some of the modern music so much 
in use now is so difficult and out of all 
reason that no one could be expected to 
read it at sight. 

_Now, assuming that a person has suffi- 
cient technic and can read sufficiently well 





Charles Gilbert Spross, One of America‘s 
Most Accomplished Accompanists 


he must also have intelligence back of it. 
He should be able to watch the words (if 
it be a song) and to understand them and 
be on- the alert for anything the singer 
may do. Every expression mark must be 
noted and he must be ready for any emer- 
gency. 
Freedom and Support 


Even the most inexperienced singers in- 
stantly realize whether they are well ac- 
companied or not, with freedom on one 
hand and support on the other. An accom- 
panist who has freedom does not hinder 
by his performance the singer’s natural de- 
livery of the piece as to style, breathing, 
etc., and when a passage to be executed 
requires greater power, support is at once 
at hand in a good accompanist, as if singer 
and accompanist had one and the same 
thought. A well-known singer once told 
her accompanist that he seemed to know 
what she was going to do before she did it. 
One often hears the expression that an 
accompanist “followed the soloist well.” I 
maintain that “to follow” would be to be 
behind instead of with the soloist. But 
neither should he “anticipate.” The true 
accompanist is one who feels every mood 
of the artist and is able to put himself in 
the atmosphere of a song. [n fact, to be 
a part of the song itself. 


Ability to Transpose 


The professional accompanist should 
also be able to transpose. Of course, to 
transpose at sight some of the modern 
French and German songs used so much 
now would be an impossibility. It is hardly 
to be expected of the average accompanist 
that he qualify himself to transpose long 
songs, full of modulations. This would re- 
quire an expert harmonist and much 
routine. But the accompanist is often 
asked to transpose songs for singers for 
whom he plays. In many cases the singer 
is indisposed, has a cold, or for some rea- 
son thinks another kev fits better, and the 
accompanist ought to be able to transpose 











manner. 
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this 


an ordinary song. This is very essential 
at times in a church choir, where to trans- 
pose a solo or anthem the effect is some- 
times saved and the voices harmonize bet- 
ter in one key than another. 

A soprano in a certain choir came to 
church with a bad cold and the anthem 
contained an incidental solo followed by a 
chorus beginning on the same note the 
solo ended. All went well with the solo 
until the closing phrase, when she flatted 
so much that she dropped a half tone too 
low. The organist, being a good one, im- 
mediately noticed the pitch and ended with 
her in the key into which she had gone 
and immediately went on transposing the 
rest of the anthem, thereby saving a bad 
break. 

At a certain recital there was no time to 
rehearse and there were ten different songs 
on the program. The singer asked the ac- 
companist to transpose three of them on 
the platform—one of them was from F to 
F sharp (which was easy enough). One 
was up a whole tone from F to G and the 
third was a major third up. A singer 
should not take such an advantage of an 
accompanist; and while in this case all 
went well, the soloist is taking a big chance 
in such a case, no matter how good the ac- 
companist may be. 


Importance of Repose 


An accompanist should give the listener 
an impression of absolute ease. Some 
move the body, head and arms in a rest- 
less manner and give the impression that it 
is a difficult task, and the sooner it is over 
the better. Hence they take the prelude, if 
there is one, at a faster tempo than should 
be, giving the impression that the singer is 
in a hurry, and since the prelude is there 
it had better be gotten over with. This is 
also a common fault with an interlude or 
postlude. Were these not intended as a 
part of the composition the composer 
would not have placed them there. The 
whole atmosphere of a song can be spoiled 
in this way, and it is done repeatedly -with- 
out any repose on the part of the accom- 
panist. 

Up to this time I have spoken of accom- 
paniments for singers only. The profes- 
sional accompanist is often obliged to ac- 
company violin solos and other instru- 
ments. This requires even more technic 
than in accompaniments for songs. Inthe 
violin répertoire there is much that is more 
difficult for the piano than for the solo in- 
strument. One also has to play composi- 
tions such as concertos, and orchestral 
pieces, which of course ought to be done 
with an orchestra. A good accompanist 
must be ready to make an orchestra of 
himself. 

In conclusion I want to say that the pro- 
fessional accompanist’s task is not an easy 
one. He is called unon to do the most un- 
heard of things, and unless he is right “up 
to the mark” a complete failure will be the 
result. So much depends upon the accom- 
panist that a soloist ought to take the pre- 
caution in public performances to have an 
expert, and so be sure that any possible 
emergency will be met. 


OLIVE MEADS DRAW THRONG 


Enlarged Clientele for Quartet in Its 
First New York Recital 


That the musicianly interpretations of 
the Olive Mead Quartet are steadily wid- 
ening the clientele of this feminine or- 
ganization was demonstrated by its first 
New York recital on January 29, when the 
auditorium of Rumford Hall was scarcely 
large enough to hold the gathering of 
music lovers, which included many who 
are prominent in the various kindred arts. 
The only thing to mar the intellectual 
pleasure provided by Miss Mead, Vera 
Fonaroff, Gladys North and Lillian Little- 
hales, was the running accompaniment of 
rattling steam pipes, contributing a wholly 
undesirable tympani effect to the ensemble, 
despite which antiphonal opposition the 
four artists maintained a homogeneity of 
performance. 

Instead of the announced “Italian Sere- 
nade,” of Hugo Wolf, the Olive Meads 
acceded to a request that they perform the 
Glazounow “Interludium in modo antico,” 
as the interlude between the Beethoven C 
Minor and the Schubert D Minor quar- 
tets, and the Russian work was given a 
reading which emphasized its characteristic 
jualities. With the excellence of its fa- 
miliar presentation of the Schubert work 
string quartet once more made a 
strong appeal, while the Beethoven com 
position was played with an understand 


ine which completely satisfied the audience 
K. S. C. 








CARRENO BERLIN SOLOIST 





Plays Beethoven Concerto Brilliantly— 
Bach’s Trumpet Concerto Heard 


Bertin, Jan. 17.—On Monday last the 
“Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde” (Society 


of Music Friends) gave the third of its 
concerts in the Philharmonie, presenting 
Bach’s Trumpet Concerto in F Major, Bee- 
thoven’s Piano Concerto, E Flat Major, 
with Teresa Carrefio as _ soloist and 
Brahms’s Symphony in C Minor. Attracted 
by the prospect of hearing the ever-popu- 
lar Philharmonic Orchestra, with the co- 
operation of such an artist as Teresa Car- 
refio, a large audience assembled and ap- 
plauded generously. 


The first number, Bach’s Trumpet Con- 
certo, is somewhat of a rara avis on pres- 
ent-day programs and owing to the ex- 
treme difficulties it offers for the modern 
trumpet-reaching to high F it is very sel- 
dom played. Ludwig Werle, of Cologne, 
performed his task admirably, displaying 
commanding talent as a musician. Teresa 
Carrefio, playing the Beethoven Concerto, 
was replete with appropriate rubato and 
dainty nuances and was masterly through- 
out. The final number, Brahms’s Symphony, 
was forcefully interpreted. The conductor, 
Herr von Hausegger, who dispensed wich 
the score entirely, was loudly acclaimed for 
his excellent leadership. ce, 





London Opera House Mortgage Sold 


Lonpon, Feb. 2.—The $200,000 mortgage 
on the London Opera House, which has 
been held hitherto by the Joel Brothers, the 
South African magnates, has been sold, but 
what this portends in the management of 
the theater is not yet known. It is said in 
some quarters that Oscar Hammerstein 
retains full control of the house and it is 
also said that Lord Howard de Walden, 
whose opera, “The Children of Don,” was 
produced by Mr. Hammerstein last year, is 
the purchaser of the mortgage. 








| BENJAMIN E. 


BERRY 


TENOR 





Photo by Mishkin 


Soloist with HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 
December 5, 1912 


Re-engaged Second Concert February 
13, 1913 


Berry of New York was the 

Gifted with wonderful vocal 
powers, trained in all mechanics of vocal 
art, temperamentally fitted for real feeling 
which inspires and directs his art, Mr. Berry 
is surely destined to greatness as a singer. His 
voice is a pure lyric tenor, touched with a 
dramatic tone quality which gives it life 
and color. <A rare voice, indeed, lyric but 
without the pale sort of tone which we have 
become accustomed to finding among such 
voices. In the Handel number, “Where’er 
You Walk’ Mr. Berry’s art was best re- 
vealed. His use of the mezzo voce showed 
long and careful schooling and the number 
was beautifully done. In his lighter songs 
he was as admirable. Of course, his “O Sun 
shine, O Blue Skies”? in the Swan and Sky- 
lark was the climax of his excellent week. 
The part for the dying swan is written un- 
usually high, a test for any tenor. But here, 
as well as in his song numbers, Berry was 
superb.—Huntington (W. Va.) Herald-Dis- 
patch, Dec. 6, 1912. 
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Management, Mare Lagen 600 Fifth Ave., 
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FORM A SOCIETY TO 
PROMOTE PAGEANTRY 


New Organization Founded in 
Boston to Further Interest of 
Dramatic-Music Festivals 


Boston, Feb, 3.—A significant step in the 
development of pageantry, which is making 
rapid headway in America and allying itself 
more and more closely to music, was taken 
on January 31 and February 1, when a con- 
ference on the subject was held at the 
Twentieth Century Club, The immediate 
outcome of the event was the organization 
of the “American Pageant Association” on 
the second day of the conference, with the 
following board of management: 


President, William Chauncey Langdon, of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York; secretary, 
Lotta A. Clark, author and director of the Civic 
Pageant, Boston. Other members of the board 














WILLIAM 


SIMMONS 


Baritone 


Brooklyn Standard Union 

Mr. Simmons, who sang the baritone 
role, was extremely good, displaying a 
voice of wide range and charming 
quality. 


Kingston Freeman 

William Simmons, of New York, is a 
baritone whose voice covers an unusu- 
ally wide range. He gave first Han- 
del’s ‘‘Hear Me Ye Winds and Waves,” 
which was as Classic in interpretation 
and rendition as in composition. 


Newark Evening News 


Mr. Simmons has a voice which is 
strong and full and his well-poised 
delivery adds considerably to the 
pleasing effect produced by his careful 
interpreting. 


For Terms and Dates Address 
76West 68th St., 


Telephone Columbus 4316 


New York City 
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holding other offices, or representing arts or in- 
terests allied to pageantry, are “2 George F. 
Kunz, director of City Hall Fourth of Cele- 
bration, New York; Mrs. Edward = owell, 
Peterboro, N. H.; Arthur Farwell, editorial staff 
MusicaL AMERICA and Supervisor of Municipal 
Concerts, New York; Peter W. Dykema, Ethical 
Culture School of New York; Prof. George 2 
Baker, Harvard University; Percy MacKaye, play- 
wright, Cambridge, Mass.; Ellis Oberholzer, Master 
of the Philadelphia Pageant; Frank Chouteau 
Brown, architect and scenic designer, Boston; 
Frank H. Brooks, one of the promoters of the 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., Pageant; Vesper Lincoln 
George, artist, Boston; Margaret Macleran Eager, 
author and director of the Saratoga and othe: 
aegants; Virginia Tanner, interpretative dancer, 
oston; and Thomas Wood Stevens, Chicago. 


The object of the association is to define 
and maintain the artistic standard of the 
pageant and to assist in promoting the art 
of pageantry by accumulating information 
for the benefit of individuals and com- 
munities projecting the giving of pageants. 
Other forms of dramatic and musical fes- 
tivals allied to pageantry will be included 
within the scope of the organization. 

Most of the members constituting the 
board of management were present at the 
conference and were heard in addresses on 
their respective subjects. 

The sessions of the conference were 
crowded, and much enthusiasm was shown 
in the movement. The membership of those 
interested in pageantry throughout the 
country is invited, the dues being one dol- 
lar per year. Communications may be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, at the Twentieth 
Century Club, No. 3 Joy street, Boston, 
Mass. 





Ethelynde Smith and Harry Whittemore 
in Portland Recital 


PorTLAND, MAINE, Feb. 3.—A joint recital 
was given a week ago Thursday evening in 
Pythian Hall by Ethelynde Smith, soprano, 
and Harry Wittemore, pianist. 

Both artists have been heard here before. 
Miss Smith has made constant progress in 
her art. She has a voice which charms by 
its beauty and flexibility quite as much as 
by its power, yet it has ample volume even 
in taxing compositions. Miss Smith is one 
of the younger artists of the concert and 
recital stage. She has had many engage- 
ments in the East this season. 

She sang her well arranged group of 
songs admirably and showed ability to dif- 
ferentiate and to interpret. “Remembrance” 
and “Cloister Bells,’ by Macfarlane, at- 
tracted particular attention and both the 
singer and the composer, who accompanied 
her, were applauded. Mr. Whittemore gave 
a most agreeable rendering of his numbers. 


TIMMNER PROVES A 
WORTHY CONDUCTOR 


Cleveland Assured a Permanent 
Orchestra of High Worth—A 
Busy Fortnight of Concerts 





CLEVELAND, Feb. 1.—Two events stand out 
above the others in the list of six important 
concerts which have taken place in this city 
during the past two weeks. The first and 
locally the most important, being that in 
Christiaan Timmner Cleveland has secured 
a conductor for its local orchestra who can 
accomplish wonders with the material at 
hand, and that his thorough drill of the 
orchestra of fifty men who played under 


him on Sunday, January 109, for its first per- 
formance and his brilliant display of ability 
as a conductor give promise of results 
which ought to mean the beginning of an 
excellent permanent orchestra for Cleve- 
land. 

The second event was in the nature of a 
disappointment, when Dr. Karl Muck, be- 
cause of illness, was obliged to give up the 
western tour with the Boston Orchestra, 
which appeared at Gray’s Armory on Jan- 
uary 30 under its assistant conductor, Otto 
Urack. The youth and modesty of the 
young vice-director certainly detracted 
from the éclat which comes with the wield- 
ing of the baton by a distinguished and mas- 
terful hand but in the force and precision 
of his beat and by his evident grasn of the 
orchestral possibilities in the compositions 
given, Urack gave high promise for the 
future and won the hearty applause of the 
Cleveland symphony audience. 

The program opened with the unfamiliar 
strains of the first symphon- of Sibelius. 
Its vigorous themes frequently set to harsh 
and strident harmonies, its orchestration 
with strange combinations of the deep- 
toned brasses and strings, persistent use of 
the drums, shrill and high-pitched color in 
the woodwinds gave little of the accus- 
tomed effect of smoothness and suavity that 
one expects from this superb body of skilled 
players, so that the orchestra seemed really 
to come to its own and the audience to sit 
back in calm enjoyment only when the 
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melodious Weber overture, “Euryanthe,” 
gushed forth in warmth and richness of 
tone. 

Brahms’s Variations upon a Theme of 
Haydn and the Meistersinger Overture 
closed the program. 

The Flonzaley Quartet played for the 
Fortnightly Club on January 21 with seats 
sold to the public. It gave a program of 
light and graceful numbers played as only 
this quartet can play such things. Quartets 
by Haydn, Tschaikowsky, op. 11, and Boc- 
cherini were the three selected, augmented 
by a “Courante” of Glazounoff and the 
Haydn “Serenade” played in fairy tones by 
Adolfo Betti, the first violin, with accom- 
paniment of picked strings. 

Damrosch and Elman were names to con- 
jure with on January 22, for Gray’s armory 
was packed to the doors and bursting with 
enthusiasm. The New York Symphony Or- 
chestra played the second Rachmaninoff 
Symphony, op. 27, after which Mr, Dam- 
rosch was called many times to the foot- 
lights. Elman gave the Saint-Saéns Con- 
certo in ravishing style and accorded two 
encores to his insistent admirers. 

January 24 brought Loraine Wyman and 
Edmond Clément for a costume recital in 
course of the Friday Morning Musicales at 
Hotel Statler. French and Enelish ballads, 
old and quaint, made un the program. Miss 
Wyman was beautiful in Breton peasant 
costume and also in the crinoline of an 1830 
belle. Her sweet voice and girlish charm 
made her a great favorite with the audi- 
ence. M. Clément’s court dress became him 
well, enhancing the grace of every gesture, 
while the warmth and vibrant ~uality of 
his voice, perfect in its finished delivery and 
varied tone, made even the monotony of the 
simple ballad a work of art and a joy to the 
hearer. The Harmonic Club, under J. 
Powell Jones, gave the important concert 
of its season at the Hippodrome on Sunday, 
January 26, in a program of mixed num- 
bers, closing with the cantata of “Lazarus” 
by Julian Edwards, with Lucy Marsh of 
New York, Christine Miller and Walter C. 
Ernest of Pittsburgh and Francis J. Sadlier 
of Cleveland as soloists. 

AxIceE BRADLEY. 


So promising was the recent début at 
Graz of Gustave Lohse, son of Otto Lohse, 
the Leipsic conductor, that he has been en- 
gaged for the Dresden Court Opera for 
five years, beginning in 1916. 








REGINA VICARINO 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 





“Never has a production of Lucia 
been given here at all comparable 
with the one Mme. Vicarino gave 
us.’—Othman Stevens, in Los An 
geles Examiner, Jan. 1, 1913. 


Now in opera in California. Open 
for limited number of concert en- 
gagemenits after March 15. 


Exclusive Concert Management: 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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PARIS PRAISE FOR OUR COMPOSERS 





MacDowell Sonatas First in Favor, but Works of Rummel, Tecktonius 
and Campbell-Tipton Are Also Held in High Esteem 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Paris, 5 Villa Niel, 
January 18, 1913. 


MERICAN composers and _ other 
American musicians are taking a 
more active part every day in the musical 
life of Paris. Last week compositions of 
American composers were played at sev- 
eral concerts, MacDowell’s. sonatas being 
first in favor. Other popular American 
compositions were those by Walter Morse 
Rummel, Leo Tecktonius and Campbell- 
Tipton. 

At the latter’s home, on Tuesday last, 
more than a hundred music lovers—in- 
cluding distinguished Parisian artists and 
prominent social leaders—attended a very 


successful musicale. Mme. Jomelli, the 
distinguished dramatic soprano, and Henri 
Etlin, a favored Parisian pianist, were the 
prominent participants in the program. 

Mme. Jomelli sang the aria from “Tann- 
hauser,” “Dich theure Halle,” the Camp- 
bell-Tipton “Four Sea Lyrics” and two 
new works, “Tears” and “Rhapsodie,” by 
the same composer. These new works 
made a profound impression and they were 
superbly rendered by Mme. Jomelli, who 
was in fine voice. The “Rhapsodie” was 
twice encored, and, by general request, 
Mme. Jomelli sang the same composer’s 
popular “Spirit Flower.” These works are 
well up to the highest standard which 
Campbell-Tipton has set for himself, and 
their grace, poetry and power found a 
talented interpreter and a highly appreci- 
ative audience. 

Henri Etlin gave a beautiful interpreta- 
tion of works by Liszt, Chopin and Camp- 
bell-Tipton. He is a fine pianist, and 
popular not only in France, but in Eng- 
land. He made a short tour of America 
soine years ago and was well received, al- 
though he was then very young. . 

Among those present were Mrs. David 
Jayne Hill, Mr. and Mrs. Coini, Mme. Au- 
gusta Doria, a gifted exponent of Camp- 
bell-Tipton’s works, Oscar Seagle, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Alexander and Leo Teck- 
tonius. 

Mr. Tecktonius will himself give a con- 
cert next week here under the patronage 
of Consul-General and Mrs. Frank Mason. 
The program will include Grieg’s Sonata in 


C Minor, for violin and piano, and 
SjOgren’s Sonata in E Minor for the 
same combination. 

This American pianist has just pub- 
lished three works for pianoforte. The 


best of these compositions is a Prelude in 
G Minor, and the two others are Etude, 
an original study in fourths and sixths, 
and “Papillons,” a descriptive study. 


Revivals of Forgotten Works 


The Théatre des Arts is giving a series 
of very interesting revivals of worthy 
compositions by long-forgotten composers 
and also of long-forgotten youthful com- 
positions by well-known composers. Last 
week’s program comprised an operatic pro- 
logue by Lully, the master composer of the 
seventeenth century, “L’Education Man- 
quée,” an opera by Emmanuel Chabrier, 
and “Dolly,” by Gabriel Fauré. 


“L’Education Manquée,” one of Cha- 
brier’s early productions, was first given 
in May, 1879, and has never since had a 
public performance. It is, in its way, a 
little gem, and contains in condensed form 
all the exquisite graces, exaggerations and 
lyric qualities characteristic of the com- 
poser. 

The suite “Dolly,” by Gabriel Fauré, is 


well known to all musicians. It is a 
series of Six compositions entitled 
“Berceuse,” “Miaou,” .“Le Jardin de 


Dolly,” etc. These are little meditations 
inspired by childhood, full of tenderness 
and sweetness, with occasional baby- 
laughter—the calm, pure atmosphere, in a 
word, of the nursery. Louis Laloy has 
built on this light foundation a subtle and 
charming ballet. It is a children’s ballet, 
or rather a ballet of ‘children’s toys. 

There was only one new composition on 
the programs of the symphonic concerts of 
last Sunday. This novelty was “Madrigal 
Lyrique,” by Gabriel Grovlez. It was 
charmingly interpreted by the Lamoureux 
Orchestra under the direction of Camille 
Chevillard, and by Mme. Jeanne Campre- 
don of the Paris Opéra. Grovlez’s compo- 
sition, which reveals the influence of 
Fauré and Debussy, is written to a poem 
by Henri de Régnier. The music has a 
carnival atmosphere, and is rich in well- 
chosen sonorities and in gay tunes. 


German Music in France 


German music-lovers have just formed 
a society for the promotion in France of 
German music. This society contends that 
France knows German music only through 
Richard Wagner and possibly Richard 
Strauss. The aim is to make popular the 
works of Brahms, Lowe, Bruckner, Huge 
Wolf and Gustav Mahler. This society 
will give from four to ten concerts yearly, 
devoted to Lieder, chamber music and 
symphonic music. The following is the 
interesting program prepared for the first 
concert: 

Soir, 


“3 “Elan Passioné” (Auf- 
‘*Waldesgesri ich,’ 


“Der Soldat,” ‘Fruh- 


Schumann—* Au 
schwung), 


lingsnacht,”’ Adagio- Allegro. Brahms—Inter- 
mezzo, Rhapsodie' en G Minor. Mahler—‘‘Ich 
bin der Welt abhanden gekommen,” ‘“Erinner- 


ung,” “Hans und Grethe.” Max Reger—Andanie. 
Richard Strauss—‘Heimkehr,” ‘Standchen.” 


The Paris municipal council has unde: 
consideration a very interesting project 
concerning a new popular theater in this 
city. An impresario proposes to organize 
700 annual performances, half of them 
to be devoted to lyric works, in considera- 
tion of an annual subsidy of $5,000. The 
price for seats would vary between ten and 
forty cents. 

These performances would be_ given 
every evening successively in all the dis 
tricts of Paris, either in municipal gym- 
nasiums or in the reception halls of pub- 
lic schools. Two. theatrical companies 
would provide the performances, one for 
comic opera and operetta and the other for 
the classic drama. 

Otéro, the Spanish music-hall dancer, 
who startled music circles last year by 
announcing her intention to appear on the 
operatic stage in a full performance of 
“Carmen,” is now ready for this venture. 
Last year she sang the first act of “Car- 
men” at a charity performance and will 
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likewise sing, on January 21, at the Opéra 
Comique in a matinée given for the benefit 
of the Association of Dramatic Artists. 
She will appear in company with Salignac 
(Don José) and Vigneati (Escamillo). 


Heavy Damages for Injury to ’Cellist 


Many unrecognized violinists will rejoice 
to learn that the French courts estimate 
the arm of a ’cellist at a cash value of 
$3,000 and an annual income of $1,400. 

Felix Alard, violoncellist of the Paris 
Opéra and of the Conservatoire concerts, 
was the victim of a railroad accident in 
1910. He complained of a fracture of the 
shoulder and consequent “incapacitv for 
work.” The court decided that, although 
M. Alard was not unable to earn a Tiveli- 
hood, he had suffered sufficient injury to 
prevent his being considered hereafter as 
a virtuoso and made him the above award 
for damages. DANIEL LyNnps BLounrt. 








OTTILIE SCHILLIG, 
FORMER CONTRALTO, 
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Ottilie Schillig, Young Concert Soprano, 


a Product of the von Ende School 


TTILIE SCHILLIG, a Southern so- 
prano who came to Adrienne Re- 
menyi, the vocal authority at the von Ende 
School of Music two years ago as a con- 
tralto, and five months later sang publicly 
as a soprano, has matured into a young 
artist who is on the threshold of a success- 
ful career. Last season she appeared in 
conjunction with David Bispham at the 
Women’s Press Club, and this year her 
annearances include several concerts with 
the Hess Ensemble at the Colony Club, 
Miss Callender’s and Afolian Hall, and as 
soloist in Brooklyn, at Cooper Union in 
New York for the People’s Institute on 
February 9; on March 1 at AXolian Hall in 
conjunction with Sigismond Stojowski and 
Paul Dufault, and at Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall with the von Ende Violin 
Choir on March 31; at the von Ende School 
of Music a song recital in April, and va- 
rious other engagements. She possesses a 
rich soprano voice of exceptional beauty 
and quality and her interpretations are 
most artistic. 





Irene Scharrer, the English pianist, made 
her last London appearance prior to her 
first American tour as soloist at the New 
Symphony Orchestra’s second concert, 
Landon Ronald conducting. 
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FIRST OF THE UNIQUE 
CHAIGNEAU CONCERTS 


Memorable Performance by Splendid 
Aggregation of Paris Artists—Harold 
Bauer One of the Soloists 


Paris, Jan, 12.—At the first of the Chaig- 
neau concerts, given last week there was a 
very large attendance and many were 
obliged to leave without finding accom- 
modation in the auditorium of the Salle des 


Agriculteurs. The attractions were the 
Chaigneau Orchestra, the soloists; Harold 
Bauer, the pianist, and the two sisters, 
Mmes. Piazza-Chaigneau and Mme. Thérése 
Chaigneau. 

The first number in an excellent pro- 
gram was Handel’s Concerto Grosso for 
piano, two violins, violoncello, with piano 
and string orchestra accompaniment. It 
was beautifully interpreted. The distribu- 
tion of the performers was: Harold Bauer, 
piano; Maurice Hayot and Jean Alix, vio- 
lins; Mme, Piazza-Chaigneau, ’cello; Thé- 
rése Chaigneau, piano accompaniment, 
while the string orchestra included nine 
performers. The orchestra and ensemble 
were under the direction of Albert Le Guil- 
lard, who handled his orchestra with rare 
ability. 

Harold Bauer next gave a solo inter- 
pretation of Bach’s “Suite Anglaise” in-G 
Minor. His rendering was very impressive, 
his lightness of touch and beauty of tone 
producing the same deep impression as al- 
ways. He responded to an enthusiastic 
encore, 

The vocal soloist was Berta Goldenson, 
an accomplished young pupil of Alfred 
Baehrens. She displayed rare accomplish- 
ments which are a credit to her teacher 
and has a fine stage bearing which should 
enable her to go very far on the concert 
stage. She possesses remarkable high 
notes but the richness of her middle reg- 
ister and warmth of her low notes are 
equally impressive. Her voice is. well 
placed throughout, and she has a _ good 
judgment of phrasing and a well-trained 
musical sense. Miss Goldenson’s great suc- 
cess of the evening was in “The Swan,” by 
Grieg, which was enthusiastically encored. 
ller rendering of “Das Lied von Herrn von 
l‘alkenstein” (Brahms), of which this was 


the first audition in Paris, pleased very 
much. The other numbers in her well- 
selected program were: “Dort in den 
Weiden,”’ Brahms; “Das Weinen,” Schu- 
hert; “An Sylvia,” Schubert; “Les roses 
noires,” Sibelius. 

Much of Miss Goldenson’s success was 


due to her rare good fortune in being ac- 
companied by such a remarkable artist as 
Mme. Thérése Chaigneau. She is the solo 
pianist of the Chaigneau concerts and re- 
veals in her playing the potent influence of 
her master, Harold Bauer. 

One cannot help admiring the democratic 
spirit which pervades the Chaigneau con- 
certs. World-famous virtuosi gladly con- 
tribute their services either as soloists or 
in a modest capacity in the orchestra en- 
semble. Programs of the Chaigneau con- 
certs bear such well-known names as 
Camille Chevillard, Vincent d’Indy, Pablo 
Casals, Sylvio Lazzari, Jaques Thibaud, 
Henri Busser. This particular concert was 
concluded by a beautiful interpretation of 
the Brahms Quartet in C Minor and the 
enthusiasm of the audicnce rose to its 
height during the execution of this work. 

i in 

Vienna is “to hear Leoncavallo’s “Gyp- 

sies” next month. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 








HE Boston Music Company brings for- 
ward an interesting song in “Over the 

Sea to Skye.”* The poem is the familiar 
one by Robert Louis Stevenson, and cu- 
riously enough the music is by the poet, that 
is to say, Stevenson noted down a Gaelic 
folk-melody which was appropriate for his 
poem, 

On the second page a facsimile of Ste- 
venson’s musical manuscript is printed ; the 
notes are written as bv one unaccustomed 
to write manuscript and below it is written 
a letter to a friend in which the poet ex- 
plains his comparative unacquaintance with 
musical notation, trusting that the “vir- 
tuoso”—as he expresses it—may understand 
it, he can only “guess.” It is very fas- 
cinating, this view into the life of a great 
literary man. 

The piano accompaniment has been ar- 
ranged in suitable manner by Dr. H. J. 
Stewart, the San Francisco composer. The 
melody is of the true folk-type, the fourth 
and seventh of the scale being omitted. 

4 & 
HE John Church Company has issued 
two new compositions for the organ 
which are worthy of the attention of all 
concert and church organists. They are a 
‘Grand Cheeur Militaire,’§$ by Gottfried H. 

*“Over THE SEA TO SKYE.” 
Voice. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
companiment arranged by H. J. Stewart. 
lished by the Boston Music Company, 
Mass. Price 50 cents. 

§““GrAND CHOEUR MILITAIRE. For the Organ. 
By Gottfried H. Federlein. Price, 75 cents. 
SERENADE. For the Organ. By Clifford Demarest. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by the John Church 
Company, New York, Cincinnati and London. 
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lederlein, and a Serenade by Clifford Dem- 
arest, both New York organists. 

Mr. Federlein’s composition, which is a 
good example of the familiar form known 
in France as “Grand Cheeur’—which a noted 
New York organist has wisely pointed out 
as meaning “full organ” and not “grand 
chorus,” as many think—is by far the best 
piece he has published for the organ. His 
other compositions are all of them mu- 
sicianly and solidly built, but this one shows 
a greater command of legitimate ettects and 
a finer facility in writing than do any of 
his earlier ones. 

The themes are virile, incisively turned 
and carefully developed and the _ contra- 
puntal management, which includes a splen- 
did passage in imitation which appears 
on the second page and a running pedal 
igure in eighth notes, is admirable. It is 

a piece that- its composer may be proud to 
father, for it has those characteristics which 
go to make good honest music and not far- 
fetched unmeaning conceptions. It is real 
organ music! It may be used to advantage 
both as a concert number and as a postiude 
in the service. 

Serenade Triste would be a more fitting 
title for Mr. Demarest’s little piece. It is 
in the key of C sharp minor, an unusual 
tonality for a serenade by any one but 
Tschaikowsky. Its plaintive melody is, 
however, skifully harmonized, simply and 
effectively. The middle section in A major 
is brighter and provides an excellent con- 
trast. It should be a popular number with 
organists throughout the country. 

HREE songs by 


* ok x 
| violinist, Efrem 


the young Russian 

Zimablist,$ stand as 
perhaps the most original new works in the 
field of song-writing that the house of G. 
Schirmer has put forward within a year. 

There are “Chanson Triste,” “A Mon- 
ody” and “A Revery” to English texts by 
Joseph Michael after the Russian of A. A. 
Fet. Unbounded admiration for Mr. Zim- 
balist’s creative gift is aroused by every 
one of these songs. Freshness and spon- 
taneity of invention, clarity of thought and 
distinction in the expression of it are some 
of the things that make one feel that in 
addition to his superlative powers as a vio- 
linist Mr. Zimbalist has still another mes- 
sage for the world, 

In the “Chanson Triste” one meets with 
a simple melody in E minor, common time, 
which sings itself over an equally natural 
accompaniment in triplets, while the bass 
occupies itself with a few teiling sustained 
descending notes. Comes the second verse 
on the same lines, but in the left hand of 
his accompaniment Mr. Zimbalist intro- 
duces a bit of imitation with extraordinary 
effect, adding to the splendid qualities al- 
ready mentioned. It is a song expressing 
the parting of lovers and its deep tinge of 
Russianism is indeed appropriate. In call- 
ing it worthy of Tschaikowsky one pays its 
composer the highest tribute possible. 

“A Monody” is entirely individual, a song 
of restrained passion. Into a single page 
there are put a melody and a harmonic 
complement of . distinguished character- 
istics. The harmonies are pungent. There 
is the lament so often found in Russian 
music in the voice part and all managed 
with fine taste. The unresolved ending fits 
the situation like a glove. 

Just as the two songs discussed are 
tangible, so is “A Revery” an impression. 
One wonders what can be more poetic than 
Mr. Zimbalist’s conception of the text. An 
opening Largo with a measure of tremolo 
on E, after which the voice enters on E, B 
flat, a measure each, this curious interval 
of a fourth expressing completely the med- 
itative words “Dream I?” to which they 
are set. An allegro follows fast, in which 
over the most fascinatingly original ar- 
peggios a melody is sung that is again per- 
fectly unique in its melodic contour. The 
Largo returns, this time giving the voice 
six measures, based on the same interval 
in what is practically an unaccompanied 
recitative. Then come four measures of 
the Allegro closing the sone most effect- 
ively. 

Remarkable about all three of them is 
the fact that they are right u» to date in 
their manner and are yet effective and mu- 


sically worthy of attention. The last one 
cannot fail to dazzle any kind of an audi- 
ence, while the other two must meet with 

§“Cuanson Triste,” “A  Monopy,” “A 
Revery.” Three Songs for a Soprano Voice with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Efrem Zimbalist. 
Published by G. Schirmer, New York. Prices, 


50, 40 and 60 cents each. 


favor for their sincere and human quali- 
ties. Mr. Zimbalist should give us more 
songs like this, for our publishers need 
new works of such distinct value as the 
three discussed herein. 

They are dedicated to Alma Gluck, who 
sang the “Chanson Triste” and “A Revery” 
at her Carnegie Hall (New York) recital 
last Fall with great success. 

for the or- 


x k x 
A “FESTIVAL MARCH” 

gan by Roland Diggle{ shows a ca- 
pable hand at conventional writing. It is 
planned along the lines of a regular post- 
lude for the service, and in spite of its 
somewhat popular melodic attributes it is 
acceptable, the writing showing a good 
knowledge of the organ and what is effect- 
ive in writing for it. It is inscribed to J. 
Frank Frysinger, the well-known organ 
composer. A. W. K. 


{‘‘FestivaL Marcu.” For the Organ. By Ro- 
land Diggle. Published by Theodore Presser Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price 60 cents. 











THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC 











NE hundred vears ago—to be more ex- 
plicit, January 24, 1813—a number of 
prominent English musicians met at the 
house of one Henry Dance, in London, to 
consider the formation of a permanent or- 
chestral society for the performance of or- 
chestral, chamber and vocal works. The 
outcome of this and several subsequent 
meetings resulted in the formation of the 
London Philharmonic Society, which has 
flourished .prosperously to this day and has 
lately celebrated its centenary. One of the 
most noteworthy features of this celebra- 


tion has been the appearance of a 600-page 
volume* by Myles B. Foster, a sort of bio- 
graphical sketch of the venerable organiza- 
tion. Naturally it has been utterly impos- 
sible to include in this book any but the 
most salient details of the society s life, yet 
such details are abundant. 

Mr. Myles’s work is replete with matters 
of interest. He has been unable to publish 
in its pages all the programs plaved by the 
orchestra during the hundred year period 
of its life, but he has given many of the 
most important. A mere glance at these 
programs is in itself highly instructive as 
illustrating the change in musical taste dur- 
ing successive decades of the nineteenth 
century. The early ones are curiously 
naive when regarded from the modern 
standpoint. Symphonies and other orches- 
tral pieces of Haydn, Mozart and Cheru- 
bini held places of honor and there were 
works by contemporary English and Italian 
composers whose very names are now for- 
gotten. Beethoven, except in his earliést 
works, was still regarded with suspicion as 
a dangerous musical anarchist. Each con- 
cert offered something in the way of cham- 
ber music—quartets, quintets, etc. by 
Hlaydn, Mozart and others, though which 
particuls ir ones the programs did _ not 
specify—and also vocal solos, duos, trios, 
quartets, or works for an even larger num- 
ber of voices. Many of these were drawn 
from the operas of the time. 

Musical art is indebted to the London 
Philharmonic for the existence of not a 
few masterworks. It was for this organ- 
ization that Beethoven composed the Ninth 
Symphony, while Spohr, Mendelssohn, 
Cherubini, Weber and others wrote not a 
little for it. It is impossible at present to 
enumerate all those artists—many of them 
world famous—who have appeared at its 
concerts as soloists, or all the conductors 
of prominence who on one occasion or 
another assumed direction of it. Its two 
most prominent leaders were, of course, 
Mendelssohn and Wagner, and Mr. Foster’s 
record of their radically different methods 
and the attitude of public and critics to- 
ward them furnishes not a fev absorbing 
pages. 

The book is one which should appeal to 
all interested in the progress of musical 
culture and it will doubtless go down on 
record as one of the most absorbing vol- 
umes on music which the season has 
brought out. Historically it is invaluz ble. 
Not the least of its attractions are the fac- 
similes of manuscript scores of works writ- 
ten for the society as well as letters from 
such men as Mendelssohn, Wagner, Berlioz, 
Tschaikowsky and others. i 2. €. 


*“HISTORY OF THE PHILHARMONIC SoctIety of 
Lonpon.” By Myles B. Foster. Cloth, pp. 610. 
John Lane Co., New York. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra, 2 ap- 
pearances. 

Theo. Thomas Orchestra, 2 appear- 
ances. 

New York Symphony Orchestra, 2 ap- 
pearances. 

New York Oratorio Society, 2 appear- 
ances. 

Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, 
pearances. 

Handel & Haydn Society of Boston. 

Philadelphia Choral Society. 

New Orleans Choral Society. 

Apollo Club, St. Louis. 

Apollo Club, Minneapolis. 

Apollo Club, Brooklyn. 

Liederkranz Society, New York. 

Orpheus Club, Buffalo. 

Orpheus Club, Toledo. 

Worcester, Mass., Music Festival. 

Buffalo Music Festival. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Summer Festival. 

Theo. Thomas Orchestra. 

Festival Tour, six weeks. 
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FIEDLER MUNICH “GUEST” CONDUCTOR 


Former Boston Symphony Leader Obtains Splendid Results with ‘“‘Aka- 


demie’’ Orchestra — Great 


Audience for Kreisler—An Ideal 


“Marriage of Figaro” Performance 


Municu, Jan. 16—Max Fiedler, who 
since his return from Boston has been 
“guest conductor” in various cities, di- 
rected the “Akademie” concert here on Fri- 
day evening. His pfogram comprised the 
“Egmont” Overture, Brahms’s C Minor 
Symphony, Strauss’s “Don Juan” and the 
overture to the “Meistersinger.” In all of 
these works his approved mastery wrought 
splendid results, and it appeared to be the 
general opinion that the orchestra has not 
in a long time played with more finish, in- 
cisiveness or tonal beauty. At the conclu- 
sion of the symphony, which Mr. Fiedler 
read with quite unusual insight, the enthu- 
siasm rose to great heights. 

Since the death of Felix Mottl the 
“Akademie,” which is organized and man- 
aged somewhat on the plan formerly pre- 
vailing with the New York Philharmonic, 
has tried the scheme of engaging various 
“guest conductors,” but generally speakjng 
neither the programs or the performances 
reached the highest standards. A different 
and a better state of things is expected 
with Bruno Walter’s assumption of the 
baton. 

In a not very large German city, where 
“srand opera” has, of necessity, to be pro- 
duced on very economical lines, the Grand 
Duke usually bestows upon visiting stars 
the medal for science or art. If the singer’s 
services are given without compensation 
the gold medal is given, otherwise the artist 
has to be content with the silver medal. 
Recently a rather prominent tenor was the 
star, and when the question of bestowing 
the honor came up the intendant, well 
pleased with the artist’s singing, thought 
he should receive the more valuable one. 
But the ducal ruler decided otherwise, for 
the tenor’s traveling expenses had been paid 
by the theater, and therefore he was re- 
warded with the silver medal. The next 
day the tenor was seen on the street wear- 
ing a-gold medal. Being asked to explain 
he replied that he had caused the medal to 
- be gilded at his own expense. 

I had the pleasure of meeting this week 
Mme. Regina de Sales, the renowned 
Parisian professor of bel canto, who, in 
spite of her French name, is a native of 
Iowa. Whenever she comes to Munich her 
friends and former pupils combine to make 
her sojourn agreeable. The _ pressure 
which they bring to bear to persuade her 
to devote some of her time to teaching here 
she finds hard to resist, and I suppose it is 
only the much wider field afforded by the 
French capital that prevents her from ac- 
ceding to their wishes. 

Walter Georgii, a young pianist of more 
than ordinary talent, deserves at least a 


half a dozen laurel leaves, for his recitals 
are invariably made interesting bv the new 
or not frequently heard compositions which 
he performs. Thus on dSaturdav evening 
we heard for the first time H. K. Schmid’s 


will figure on one of Herr Loewe’s pro- 
grams, and in all human probability the 
“dance symphony” will be performed by Mr. 
Prill or some other conductor before we are 
a month older. Nevertheless there must have 
been a crying need, nay more, an urgent 
demand that not a week should elapse be- 
fore they again be offered to the Munich 
public—or rather that portion of it which 
gets its concert tickets “free, gratis for 
nothing.” 

On no other hypothesis can I account for 
liermann Hans Wetzler’s coming all the 
way from far-away Kussia to conduct the 
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attractive variations on a song from 
Thuille’s “Lobetanz,” three simple (yes, 
even Max Reger can be simple) but grace- 
ful selections from Reger’s “Front My 
Diary” and Julius Weismann’s “Tanz- 
phantasie,” a cycle of brief pieces light in 
texture but marked by much _ melodic 
charm. 

A more unsuitable place for a violin con- 
cert than the Odéon can hardly be imag- 
ined, but Fritz Kreisler was compelled to 
select it because it is the onlv hall in town 
large enough to contain the hundreds who 
are always anxious to listen to him. The 
great virtuoso-artist interpreted with Mr. 
Schmid-Lindner Beethoven’s Sonata, G 
Major, op. 30. No. 3, and other numbers 
familiar to our readers. Of the supreme 
beauty of his playing there is surely noth- 
ing new to be said. 


Wetzler Conducts 


Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony and 
Strauss’s “Zarathustra” have not been per- 
formed here within a fortnight, and it is 
very doubtful whether we shall have an 
opportunity to hear either of them before 
another fortnight has elapsed. To be sure, 
before these lines are printed it is reason- 
ably certain that the Nietzschean rhapsody) 
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above-mentioned works, which, having the 
augmented orchestra of the Konzertverein 
at his disposal, he did on Monday evening 
at the Tone Hall. The soloist of the eve- 
ning, Alexander Petschnikoff performed 
Bach’s Violin Concerto in E Major. 

Mr. Wetzler’s interpretation of Strauss’s 
tone-poem was a most creditable achieve- 
ment, though I could not find that it dif- 
fered essentially from that offered us by 
other conductors, The composer, however, 
seems to be of a different opinion, for 
quite recently he wrote a letter in which he 
complimented Wetzler highly and_ stated 
that he had never heard the “Zarathustra” 
better rendered. In the Beethoven num- 
bers the third “Leonore’” Overture was 
added to the original program, also, doubt- 
less, in response to an overwhelming de- 
mand. Mr, Wetzler was not so successful 
in this, for it was evident that he had not 
been able to get his men to carry out his 
ideas. This may have been due to a lack 
of sufficient rehearsing or the result of 
causes which, you may remember, brought 
about similar results when he conducted 
symphony concerts in Carnesie Hall about 
ten years ago 

The most fastidious opera-goer, even 
though Broadway and Thirty-ninth street 
knew him for years, could have nothing 
but praise for the performance of “Figaro’s 
Hochzeit,” which Bruno Walter conducted 
at the Residenz-Theater a few evenings 
since. Our new General Musical Director 
interprets Mozart very much after the 
manner of his great vorbild Gustav Mahler. 
His reading is imbued with poetry, suavity, 
grace and above all things vitality! The 
letter of the score is probably not adhered 
to closely enough to please the purists, but 
the spirit of the immortal comic opera is 
revealed in all its glorious and imperishable 
beauty. As for the singers I verily believe 
that the divine boy himself would have 
been delighted with Miss Fay. a regal and 
vocally opulent Countess; Mrs. Bosetti, a 
Susanne who acts with great charm and 
sings with uncommon ease, flexibility and 
brilliance; Miss Tordek, a saucy and grace- 
ful page whose “Voi che sapete” was very 
smoothly sung; Mr. Feinhals, a most aris 
tocratic A/lmaviva, and whose singing, bar 
ring an occasional tendency to over-em 
phasize, left nothing to be desired; and Mr. 
Schreiner, capital in every way as Figaro. 
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Verily with such a quintet you can obey 
Felix Weingartner’s injunction and “go 
back to Mozart.” But in addition you must 
have an Anton Fuchs who, following the 
footsteps of Possart, the originator of 
these unique Mozart performances, super- 
vises them with the same zeal, sympathy 
and knowledge. And above all things you 
must have a Residenz-Theater, or some- 
thing very much like it. The musical gour- 
met who has not heard “Figaro” in that 
red and gold rococo jewel of a playhouse 
has still something worth living for. 
Bohemian String Quartet Finds an Exacting 
Censor 

R— is a large manufacturing town in 
Austria, near the Bohemian border, where 
political dissensions frequently arise be- 
tween the Bohemian and the German sub- 
jects of Franz Joseph. Not long ago the 
concert agent of the place was summoned 
to appear before the censor of public 
amusements. 

Quoth the censor: “I see you announce 
a concert by the Bohemian String Quartet.” 
“Yes, Herr Censor,” replied the agent. 

“Are you quite sure that your artists will 
strictly avoid anything likely to provoke a 

political demonstration ?” 

“Quite sure, Herr Censor.” 

“Well, not to take any chances, suppose 
you submit to me the libretto or text of 
their music?” Jacques MAYER. 


NIESSEN-STONE’S RETURN 








Soprano Appears on Concert Platform 
After Three Years’ Absence 


Such interpretative power as that dis- 
played by Mme. von Niessen-Stone in her 
first New York recital of three years at 
AColian Hall, on January 29, came as a wel- 
come addition to the achievements of a 
month rich in programs by lieder singers 
with a real message to deliver. 

The Russian mezzo-soprano manifested 
her intensity of feeling, especially in the 
group of modern German songs, three of 
which had to be repeated. Her hearers 
could scarcely have asked for a more dra- 
matically moving number than Gustav 
Mahler’s “Ich hab das Liedlein erdacht,” 
as delivered by this singer. This song was 
repeated, as well as the Bungert “Loreley,” 
while the same composer's “Sie will Tan- 
zen” was made so effective by the singer 
and her master-accompanist, Erich Wolff, 
that the applause continued until she asked 
Mr. Wolff to share in the ovation.. Later 
the accompanist appeared in his other guise 
as composer, with “Faden” and “Erhe- 
bung,” Mme, Niessen-Stone’s singing of 
the latter being greeted with an avalanche 
of floral tributes, necessitating a repetition 
of the song. 

This mezzo-soprano became the second 
singer within four days to present Russian 
songs to New York in their original tongue, 
and she brought to them all the sombre 
abandon necessary to an adequate presenta- 
tion, Her delivery of Moussorgsky’s 
“Death’s Lullaby” was on the same plane 
of dramatic feeling as her Mahler success. 
Closing the program were three songs in 
english, of which Mrs. Beach’s “Exalta- 
tion” found a particularly hearty response, 
the group being followed by an encore, also 
in [¢neglish. * % a 


krmanno Wolf-lerrari is said to have 
already completed his new comic opera 
based on Moliére’s “L’amour Médicin.” 
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SCHONBERG MAKES HUNEKER WRITHE 





the Schonberg Motto 





A Hearing by the Famous American Critic of the Nerve-Shattering 
“Lieder des Pierrot Lunaire”’ 


iieiale { 


[From the New York Times] 


— ‘Evil, Be Thou My Good” 








b igaysow HUNEKER had his first ex- 

perience in listening to the music of 
Arnold Schénberg last December in Ber- 
lin, and the results of his observations 
have just been published in a highly enter- 
taining article in the York Times. 
Mr. Huneker attended the fourth per- 
formance of Schonberg’s “Lieder des 
Pierrot Lunaire,’ composed to a transla- 
tion by Hartleben of a poem cycle by AI- 
bert Guiraud. 

“What did | hear?” asks Mr. Huneker, 
and proceeds to answer his own question 
with characteristically pungent comment: 

“At first the sound of deicate china shiv- 
ering into a thousand luminous fragments. 
In the welter of tonalities that bruised each 
other as they passed and repassed, in the 
preliminary grip of enharmonies that al- 
most made the ears bleed, the eyes water, 
the scalp to freeze, | could not get a cen- 
tral grip on myself. It was new music, or 
new exquisitely horrible sounds, with a 
vengeance. The very ecstasy of the hide- 
ous! I say “exquisitely horrible,” for pain 
can be at once exquisite and horrible; con- 
sider toothache and its first cousin, neur- 
algia. And the borderland between pain 
and pleasure is a territory hitherto un- 
explored by musical composers. Wagner 
suggests poetic anguish; Schénberg not 
only arouses the image of anguish, but he 
brings it home to his auditory in the most 
subjective way. You suffer the anguish 
with the fictitious character in the poem. 
Your nerves—and remember the porches 
of the ears are the gateways to the brain 
and ganglionic centers—are literally 
pinched, scraped. 

[ wondered that morning if I were not 
in a nervous condition. I looked about me 
in the sparsely filled hall. People sat still, 
they didn’t wriggle; perhaps their souls 
wriggled. They neither smiled nor wept. 
Yet on the wharf of hell the lost souls 
disembarked and wept and _ lamented. 
What was the matter with my own ego? 
My conscience reported a clean bill of 
health. I had gone to bed early the pre- 
vious night wishing to prepare for the or- 
deal. Evidently I was out of condition 
(critics are like prizefighters, they must 
keep in constant training else they go 
“stale”’). Or was the music to blame? 
Sch6nberg is, I said to myself, the cruel- 
est of all composers, for he mingles with 
his music sharp daggers at white heat, with 
which he pares away tiny slices of his vic- 
tim’s flesh. Anon he twists the knife in 
the fresh wound and you receive another 
horrible thrill, all the time wondering over 


New 


the tate of the Lunar Pierrot and—hold 
on! Here’s the first clue. If this new 
music is so distractingly atrocious what 


right has a listener to bother about Pier- 
rot? What’s Pierrot to him or ‘he to 
Pierrot? Perhaps Schénberg had caught 
his fish in the musical net he used, and 
what more did he want,. or what more 
could his listeners expect?—for to be 
hooked or netted by the stronger volition 
of an artist is the object of all the seven 
arts. 
How Does Schénberg Do It? 


How does Schénberg do it? How does 
he pull off the trick? It is not a question 
to be lightly answered. In the first place 
the personality of the listener is bound to 
obtrude itself; dissociation from one’s ego 
—if such a thing were possible—would be 
intellectual death; only by the clear, per- 
sistent image of ourselves do we exist 
banal psychology as old as the hills. And 
the ear, like the eye, soon “accommodates” 
itself to new perspectives and unrelated 
harmonies. 

I had felt, 


reason, 


without clearly knowing the 
that when Albertine Zehme so elo- 
quently declaimed the lines of Madonna, 
the sixth stanza of Part. I, beginning 
“Steig, o Mutter aller Schmerzen auf den 
Altar meiner Téne!” that the background 
of poignant noise supplied by the com- 
poser was more than apposite, and in the 
mood-key of the poem. The flute, bass 
clarinet, and violoncello were so cleverly 
handled that the color of the doleful verse 
was enhanced, the mood expanded; per- 


haps the Hebraic strain in the composer’s 
blood has endowed him with the gift of 
expressing sorrow and desolation and 
the abominations of living. How far are 
we here from the current notion that 
music is a consoler, is joy-breeding, or 
should, according to the Aristoteleian form- 
ula, purge the soul through pity and ter- 


ror. I felt the terror, but pity was ab- 
sent. Blood-red clouds swept over vague 
horizons. It was a new land through which 


I wandered. And so it went on to the 
end, and I noted as we progressed that 
Schonberg, despite his ugly sounds, was 
master of more than one mood; witness 
the shocking cynicism of the gallows song 
“Die diirre Dirne nich langen Halse.” 
Such music is shameful—‘“and that’s the 
precise effect I was after’—would the 
composer triumphantly answer, and _ he 
would be right. What kind of music is 
this, without melody, in the ordinary sense; 
without themes, yet every acorn of a 
phrase contrapuntally developed by = an 
adept, without a harmony-that did not 
smite the ears, lacerate, figuratively speak- 
ing, the eardrums; keys forced into hate- 
ful marriage that are miles asunder, or 
elsé too closely related for aural matri- 
mony; no form, that is, in the scholastic 
formal sense, and rhythms that are so per- 
sistently varied as to become monotonous 
—what kind of music, I repeat, is this 
that can paint a “crystal sigh,” the black- 
ness of prehistoric night, the abysm of a 
morbid soul, the man in the moon, the 
faint sweet odors of an impossible fairy- 
land, and the strut of the dandy from 
Bergamo? (See the Guiraud poem.) There 
is no melodic or harmonic line, only a se- 
ries of points, dots, dashes, or phrases 
that sob and scream, despair, explode, 
exalt, blaspheme. 


A Seductive Poison 


I give the conundrum the go-by; I only 
know that when I finally surrendered my- 
self to the composer he worked his will 
on my fancy and on my raw nerves, and 
I followed the poems, loathing the music 
all the while, with intense interest. In- 
deed, I couldn’t let go the skein of the 
story for fear that I might fall off some- 
where into a gloomy chasm and be de- 
voured by chromatic wolves. I was mis- 
erable afterward all the afternoon, my 
nerves fretted and on edge, and not even 
the sorcery of the pale amber witch, Donna 
Pilsner, soothed me. There was no anti- 
dote for the poison but sleep. I recalled 
one extraordinary moment at the close of 
the composition when a simple major 
chord was sounded and how to my ears 
it was a supernal beauty; after the perilous 
tossing and pitching on a treacherous sea 
of no-harmonies it was like a field of firm 
ice under the feet. 

T told myself that it 
that I was too old to go gallivanting 
around with this younger generation, that 
if I would eat prickly musical pears I 
must not be surprised if I suffered from 
aural colic. Nevertheless, when certain 
of the Schénberg compositions reached me 
from Vienna I eagerly fell to studying 
them. I saw then that he had adopted 
as his motto, Evil, be thou my good! And 
that a man who could portray in tone 
sheer veliness with such crystal clearness 
is to be reckoned with in these topsy- 
turvv times. 

T have called 


served me right. 


Arnold Schénberg a musi- 
cal anarchist. using the word in its best 
estate—anarchos, withovt a head. Per- 
hans he is a superman also. and the world 
doesn’t know it. His admirers and pupils 
think so. however. 


Minneapolis Orchestra with Tina Lerner 
in New York 


The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
under the baton of Emil Oberhoffer, will 
be heard in Carnegie Hall Friday evening, 
February 21, with Tina Lerner, the Rus- 
sian nianist, as soloist. The programm as at 
present arranged will include Beethoven’s 
Overture to “Egmont,” the Tschaikowsky 
Syr.phony No. 6 and the Finale to Wag- 
ner’s “Rheingold.” Miss Lerner will play 
the Tschaikowsky Concerto. 
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Caruso, Hempel and Scharwenka at 


Final Bagby Concert 


Albert Morris Bagby gave his 204th mu- 
sical morning and his last of the present 
season, January 28, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
presenting Frieda Hempel and Enrico Car- 
uso, of the Metropolitan Opera, and Xaver 
Scharwenka, the pianist-composer. The ac- 
companists were Arthur Rosenstein and 
Gaetano Scognamiglio. Miss Hempel sang a 
group of German songs and in response to 
much applause Mozart’s “Das Veilchen.” 
Her last number was Arditi’s “Il Bacio” 
and as an encore she gave the serenade of 
Richard Strauss. Included among Mr. 
Caruso’s numbers was a song in English, 
“Thoughts of You,” written for the tenor 
by the young American composer, Mary 
Helen Brown, the number being received 
with much enthusiasm. Mr. Caruso also 
sang Jules Granier’s “Hosanna,” “Lasciati 
Amor,” a manuscript song, by Leonvacallo, 
and for his last number, with organ and 
’cello accompaniment by William C, Carl 
and Enrico Scognamiglio, Massenet’s “Elé- 
gie”’ and an “Agnus Dei” by Bizet. Mr. 
Scharwenka played a Chopin waltz and 
some of his own compositions. 





Not an Imitator 


Pablo Casals tells a story of an expe- 
rience with a poor but extraordinarily 
gifted pupil. After he had given, without 
charge, a large number ef lessons he dis- 
missed the young man with the words: 
“T have taught you all that I can; now 
you can go out in the world and con- 
quer it.” 

Several years later, says The Musician, 
he met his former pupil, standing in front 
of a tavern, and drawing from his instru- 
ment most mournful tones. Struck almost 
speechless with astonishment he told the 
young fellow to accompany him to his 
hotel. Arrived there, with quivering voice 
he asked how he could play in such a style. 

“Master,” came the answer, “when I left 
you every one said that my style of playing 
was laughably similar to yours. Therefore 


since I, as an artist, could not sacrifice my - 


individuality, I regarded as forgotten all 
that you had taught me and completely 
made over my method.” 

“And what did you say to that?” was 
asked of Casals. 

“T said nothing,’ replied the artist; “I 
just kicked him out.” 


” 





Kneisels’ Final Brooklyn Concert 


At Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, on January 
24, the Kneisel Quartet gave the second of 
its two concerts in that borough, presenting 
a program of the usual high merit. Schu- 
bert’s Quartet in GW major was admirably 
played. The evenness and balance in the 
Kneisel players’ ensemble was impressive. 
Brahms’s Trio in B Minor, for piano, vio- 
lin and ‘cello, was given with Clarence 
Adler as pianist. Grieg’s Quartet in G 
Minor, which closed the program, was of 
surpassing interest and its entrancing har- 
monies yielded to an interpretation that was 
thoroughly inspiring. i fa-8 


CHRISTINE MILLER A 
COLLEGIATE SOLOIST 


Contralto Charms in University 
Glee Club Concert Under 


Conductor Woodruff 


With Christine Miller as a popular as- 
sisting artist. the University Glee Club 
opened its season on January 30 in a con- 
cert at the Hotel Astor, New xork, which 
showed this organization of college grad- 
uates to be making a steady advance in 
tonal beauty and artistic finish, under the 
capable baton of Arthur D. Woodruff. 

Miss Miller’s contributions to the pro- 
gram consisted of two song groups, of 


which that in English aroused even more 
enthusiasm than the set of lieder, due to 
the semi-social nature of the gathering and 
its musical tastes. The contralto’s delivery 
of the four German songs was up to her 
usual high standard, Schubert’s “An die 
Leier” and Brahms’s “Der Schmied” being 
given especially satisfying readings, while 
the latter’s “Von Ewiger Liebe” was 
greeted with no end of applause, as well as 
a huge bunch of pink roses. Clasping in 
her arms these flowers, set off by the kin- 
dred hue of her gown, the singer made a 
charmingly appropriate picture as she sang 
for her encore the Reichardt “In the Time 
of Roses.” 

Although the singer had prepared five 
songs for her later group she was com- 
pelled to raise the number by a stormily 
demanded repetition of Sinding’s “Sylve- 
lin” and an encore to the admirably in- 
teresting performance of John A. Car- 
penter’s Dorsetshire dialect song, “Don’t 
Ceare,” after which Miss Miller announced 
her introduction of G. Grant Schaefer's 
“The Eagle.” The contralto also gave an 
inspiring presentation of “A Nocturne,” 
dedicated to her by A. Walter Kramer, her 
emotional power and sterling declamation 
making doubly effective this setting of the 
Martens text. The other delightful num- 
bers in this group were Grieg’s “Morning 
Dew” and “Gae tae Sleep,” by William 
Arms Fisher, in which Miss Miller’s per- 
sonality charmed her hearers scarcely less 
than her singing. 

Mr. Woodruff achieved splendid results 
in two American choral works, “The 
Dawn,” by William G. Hammond, in which 
the chorus was assisted by its resourceful 
accompanist, William Janaushek and by 
Dr. John L. Courrier at the organ and C. 
B. Hawley’s “Bugle Song,” which was sung 
with the utmost delicacy of shading. The 
club attacked its biggest offering, Rhein- 
berger’s “Autumn Song,” with commend- 
able results, while the Brahms “In Silent 
Night” won a repetition. ma &. 








Antwerp will celebrate Wagner’s centen- 
ary with a festival on May 21 and 22. 
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ETHELYNDE SMITH IN RECITAL 





MME. CULP’S SECOND 
NEW YORK CONQUEST 


Heard in Recital Program That 
Gives Freer Play to Her 
Versatility 


ew England Soprano Wins Favor of 
Boston’s College Club 


Boston, Feb. 1.—Ethelynde Smith, so- 
prano, gave a recital a week ago Saturday 
before the College Club, with splendid 
success. The program was as follows: 

“Zur Ruh, Zur Ruh, ” Hugo Wolf; “Ein Traum,” 
Edvard Grieg: “Lady Spring,” Victor Harris; 
“Ye Hills o’ the Hielands,’’ \ Hil C. Macfarlane; 
“Cloister Roses,” (first time), Will C. Macfarlane; 
“A June Morning,” Charles Willeby; “O Heart 
of ine,’’ H. Clough-Leighter; “‘A Rose Rhyme,’ 
Mary Turner Salter; Nesterday and To-day,” 
Charles G. Spross. 


Miss Smith was recalled many times and 
sang a number of encores, among them 
being Liza Lehmann’s “If No One Ever 





The large audience that gathered at Car- 
negie Hall on Tuesday evening of last week 
was convincing proof of the place Mme. 
Julia Culp has made for herself in the short 
time she has been in America. The occa- 
sion was her second New York revital and 
for it she prepared a cosmopolitan program, 
which read as follows: 


** Adelaide,” 
und Leidvoll,’ ; 


Beethoven, 
“Freudvoll 


“Faithfu’ Johnpie,” 


I Die Trommel ge 
rihrt”’ ; Tschaikowsky, **Vision,”’ “Pendant. le 
Bal”; Liszt, “‘Es muss ein W underbares sein,”’ 

“Angiolin dal biondo erin’ Lowe, * ‘Der Asra,”’ 
Madchen sind wie der Wind” ; Jensen, ‘Lehn’ 
deine Wang’ an meine Wang’,” ‘“Waldesge- 
sprach,”’ “Am Ufer des Flusses’’; Wolf, “Ver- 
borgenheit,” “In dem Schatten meiner Locken”’ 

“Tretet ein hohér Krieger,” “Er ist’s.” 


Artistry of the first rank was granted 
this liedersinger on the occasion of her 
first recital, but the limitations of her pro- 
gram at that time made one anxious to hear 
her in a more varied list of offerings. This 
opportunity was precisely what she availed 
herself of on Tuesday evening. Beetho- 
ven’s songs are not generally worth while, 
for he did not know how to feel music 
vocally. In Mme. Culp’s hands these things 
were not apparent, for she has the ability 
to conceal whatever shortcomings the songs 
may possess. 

It seemed that Mme. Culp was in even 
better voice than at her first hearing, her 
production seeming even freer 





—Photo by Mishkin. 


Ethelynde Smith, Soprano, Who Gave a 
Recital in Boston Recently 


and more 
Marries Me,’ Mary Turner Salter’s  umrestrained. She has all the richness of 
Primavera” and Hugh W. Babb’s “There, an alto and yet in her upper tones one 


Little Girl, Don’t Cry.” The latter was 
from manuscript and was written for and 
dedicated to Miss Smith. The program 
was particularly well arranged and gave 
Miss Smith every opportunity to show her 
artistic attainments. 


hears the lighter mezzo quality, which 
makes her voice so unusual. She is surely 
most remarkable as the possessor of a voice 
that is in itself notable, combined with in- 
terpretative ability of a high order. 
Tschaikowsky’s “Vision,” mawkishly senti- 
mental as it is, was beautifully done and 
this and the same composer’s “Pendant le 
Bal” were given in French. 

Lowe’s “Madchen sind wie der Wind” 
was archly given and won a repetition and 
at the close of the Jensen songs the singer 
added Schubert’s “Ave Maria.” The cli- 
max of the evening came in the Wolf 
songs, which were well chosen and showed 
the gifts of their composer in all their 
variety. “Verborgenheit’ has not been 





Ysaye with Toronto Symphony 


Toronto, CAN., Jan. 28.—The fourth con- 
cert by the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, 
January 23, featured Eugen Ysaye, whose 
powers as a violinist have gained him a 
wide vogue in Canadian music circles, The 
masterpiece of his program was the Bee- 
thoven Concerto. The orchestral numbers 
comprised the Smetana Symphony poem, 


“Vitava,” the Wagner Vorspiel to the sung here in recent years as Mme. Culp 
“Meistersinger” and a short Berlioz num- sang it; she made a searching appeal in it, 
ber. R. B. bringing out all its emotional intensity. 


Brilliant too was her singing of “Er ist’s,” 


Handel Score Brings $7,125 in which she grasped the jubilant note and 


proclaimed it with fervor. She added 
BERLIN, Jan. 26.—An autograph score of Mendelssohn’s “On Wings of Song,” a 
Handel’s “Terzetto,” dated Naples, 1708, beautiful song, admirably sung. 


was sold to a private collector for $7,125 


Coenraad V. Bos, always a sympathetic 
at an auction here yesterday. 


accompanist, was in his best form and 
Mme. Culp generously shared the applause 
with him. A. W. K. 





Give our American teacher the advan- 
tages that we give the European teacher 





when we go there, advises a writer in The \t the meeting of the Matinée Music 
Musician; give him ten almost uninter- Club of Philadelphia January 21 an at- 
rupted months of lessons, punctually and tractive program included selections by Lu- 
regularly attended; let the pupils prepare cius Cole, violinist, of the Philadelphia 
the lessons as they are shamed into doing Orchestra, Mrs. Maskal, Mrs. Charles 
when in Europe, and then see if Europe [Emory Fricke, Mildred Covell, Alice Shap 


has more to offer to us than we should ley and Clara Yocum Joyce 
have to give to its sons and daughters - 

Mascagni’s “Isabeau” is to be heard in 
seventeen cities of Germany and Austria, 
as well as in eighteen Italian cities during 
the Winter. 





_ William Wegener, the American tenor, is 
singing with the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany in England this season. 
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“DONNE GURIOSE” 
A MILAN SUCCESS 


Wolf-Ferrari Opera Has Its Prem- 
iere at La Scala and Is 
Pronounced Charming 





Mitan, Jan. 17.—‘“Le Donne Curiose,” 
by Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari, was staged at 
La Scala last night for the first time in 
Milan, after having gone the rounds of the 
German theaters and those of America. 
Nevertheless, it is an opera written essen- 
tially for an Italian public, which alone can 


best understand the intimate comedy of the 
immortal Goldoni.. A magnificent audience 
flocked last night to our greatest theater 
to witness this picture of the gay life of 
the seventeenth century Venice, of which 
the atmosphere is so poetically preserved 
in the music of Wolf-Ferrari, himself a 
Venetian by birth. 

In this work we are again in harmonic 
touch with Mozart and Cimarosa, especially 
the latter. In attaining his ends Wolf- 
Ferrari could not have eexrcised greater 
care or better taste than he has nor have 
exhibited greater spontaneity. Some bits 
of this score such as Rosaura’s Aria and 
the duet in the fourth act are veritable 
gems. 

There is the soul of the seventeenth cen- 
tury in the opera, with all the grace and wit 
of the period. It is a work to be admired 
for the delicate pleasure it affords; there 
is nothing penetrative about it, but it car- 
ries with it always a smile. The spirit and 
the perfume of Goldonian comedy are al- 
ways in evidence.. The music has sincerity 
and freshness and richness of ideas. In 
fact, Wolf-Ferrari has given us a really 
exquisite work. 

The opera was followed with great at- 
tentiveness and unmistakable pleasure and 
the curtain calls for Wolf-Ferrari, Con- 
ductor Serafin and the artists were most 


persistent. The success was, in fact, com- 
plete and there was not a dissenting voice 
in the chorus of approval. 

The performance was admirable. Ines 
Maria Ferraris was a smart Columbine, a 
singer full of grace and charm of person- 
ality. The tenor, Navia, sang with taste and 
disclosed a pleasing voice. Luisa Villani 
was a very charming Rosaura, and all the 
others were excellent. The orchestra, un- 
der Serafin, played with precision and vari- 
ety of color. The costumes were in good 
taste and the scenic effects excellent. 

At the Dal Verme of Milan, “Tosca” has 
been performed with the best results. The 
soprano, Gozategui, possesses a pleasing 
voice but has not the dramatic temperament 
necessary to interpret Tosca with greatest 
effect. Pasuello was applauded in the part 
of Scarpia, and the tenor, Schiper, contrib- 
uted an admirable Cavaradossi. The or- 
chestra, under Maestro Radini- Tedeschi, 
acquitted itself well. 

A. PONCHIELLI. 





Would Make “Star-Spangled Banner” 
Official Anthem 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Jan. 30.—A joint 
resolution to make “The Star Spangled 
Banner” the official anthem of the United 
States was introduced to-day bv Repre- 
sentative Levy of New York. It also pro- 
vides: “That whenever ‘The Star Spangled 
Banner’ is played on any occasion at any 
public place where persons belonging to 
any branch of the Government service are 
present they will stand at attention, and 
all other persons will stand, such positions 
being retained until the last note of the 
anthem.” 





Two Soloists with Minneapolis Or- 


chestra in Madison 


Manpison, Wis., Jan. 29.—A small but un- 
usually appreciative audience was presented 
with an interesting and beautiful program 
by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
here Monday night. Miss Kaufmann, the 
soprano soloist, sang with exceptional abil- 
ity. Cornelius Yan Vliet made the most 
of his ’cello, “O Cara Memoria,” proving 
himself to be a master of that instrument. 

M. N. S. 














ment and sought by those 
who demand thefinest piano 
obtainable — by the highly 
rained musician, the virtuo- 
so. Its magnificent tonal ca- 
pacity, its highly perfected 
action and its exquisite de- 
sign have made it univer- 
sally known as “the world’s 
best piano.” 


cause of 


know it. 


possess and enjoy the ANGELUS. 


musical possibilities of the A 








and the standard pianos in which it is incorporated 


San highest and most impartial musical authorities have long 
recognized that the ANGELUS is the piano-player which _per- 
mits of the highest personal musical expression and interpretation on 
the piano, equalling the most masterly hand playing. 

Let us consider the three pianos which are deemed worthy to be 


combined with the ANGELUS. 


The KNABE The EMERSON’ The ANGELUS 
PIANO PIANO PIANO 
Essentially an artistic instru Known far and wide as the = An instrument of splendid 


“sweet-toned Emerson” be- 
its peculiarly 
appealing tonal qualities. 
Nearly a hundred thousand 
Emersons have been sold 
and there is no piano which 
can supplant it in the hearts 
of those who own and 


There is a harmony of craftsmanship in the combining of these three 
pianos with the ANGELUS, which is of priceless value to the purchaser. 
Our ability and care to build the only perfect piano-player has been 
matched by the most able and unsparing effort on the part of the makers 
of these pianos to perfectly adapt them to receive the ANGELUS. 


In all three instruments, the ANGELUS is the same. The wonderful Phras- 


ing Lever, the most important aid to musical expression ever conceived, the 
Melody Buttons, the new Graduating Melodant, the Sustaining Pedal 
Device, the Diaphragm Pneumatics and the Artistyle Music Rolls, al' 
indispensable features, are exclusive to the ANGELUS. 


The full story of the ANGELUS artistic superiority can be leamed only by years of associa- 
tion with it, and its best 5 must be in realization by owners themselves after they actually 


Our Agent in your city will of ia to you the unlimited 


of payment with or without the exchan 
In CANADA the GOURLAY ANGELUS and ANGELUS piano 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 


MERIDEN, CONN. 4xsiness Established 1877 Regent House, Regent St., London 


ANGELUS 





action and tone, especi- 
ally built to receive the 
ANGELUS and to meet 
the more general demand in 
a player-piano. It offers 
by far the best value of any 
instrument in the market at 
its price. 


and quote you liberal terms 
of your present piano. 














REITER A VIRTUOSO 
WITH FRENCH HORN 


Plays Mozart’s Concerto for That 
Instrument with the New York 
Philharmonic 





There is assuredly nothing conventional 
in the variety of soloists to which Philhar- 
monic audiences are being treated this sea- 
son. There have been the customary tvne 
in the form of singers, pianists and vio- 
linists, and before the year ends there will 
be a ’cellist. A few weeks ago Philhar- 
monic patrons were regaled with a solo 
clarinetist and on Thursday evening of last 
week Xavier Reiter, first horn of the or- 
chestra, was the individual upon whose 
shoulders fell the power and the glory of 
the soloist. While it is unlikely that the 
horn will ever rival the voice, the piano or 
the violin for the purpose of solo exploita- 
tion the audience last week seemed to ap- 
preciate the novelty and rewarded Mr. 
Reiter with warm and long-continued ap- 
plause and numerous recalls, much to the 
worthy players’ embarrassment. ; 

He played the Mozart Horn Concerto in 
E Flat with admirable artistry, a mellow 
and beautiful tone, perfection of technic 
and real warmth of utterance. There is 
no finer horn player in the country to-day. 
In the main the concerto was worthy of the 
skill expended on it. It is short and con- 
cise, and the first and second movements 
are pervaded with child-like grace and 
melodic sunshine. The concluding rondo 
is, however, trivial. It was not stated 
who the author of the cadenzas_ was. 
It was assuredly not Mozart, for they con- 
tained passages involving technical prob- 
lems which the natural horn of Mozart's 
day could never have surmounted. Mr. 
Reiter delivered these cadenzas with great 
smoothness. 

The rest of the program consisted of the 
overture to Gluck’s ‘“Alceste,” Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Romeo and Juliet” and Goldmark’s 
“Rustic Wedding” Symphony. The noble 
Gluck overture was nobly played, with 
broad dignity and classic spirit. The fine 
ending which Weingartner has _ supplied 
the overture, which, in its original form, 
leads directly into the opera, is, in its way, 
as effective as the conclusion which Wag- 
ner wrote for the introduction to “Iphige- 
neia.” The Tschaikowsky tone poem en- 
joyed a stirring performance. The audi- 
ence recalled Mr. Stransky four times at 
its close and the conductor finally made the 
orchestra rise in acknowledgment of the 
applause. The fresh and melodious Gold- 
mark Symphony was played with poetry 
and vivacity. But one wishes it were pos- 
sible to omit some of the interminable 
variations of the first movement. 


H. F. P, 
Atlanta Stirred by Operatic Prospects 





ATLANTA, Ga., Feb. 1.—New enthusiasm 
has been injected into Atlanta musical 
circles by the announcement that the Metro- 
politan opera company will give seven 








operas here April 21 to 26, inclusive. It 
was stated that Frieda Hempel will prob- 
ably be among the new stars, and that 
Caruso, Scotti, Homer, Gilly and others 
who have sung here before will return. 
It has not been announced what operas 
will be sung. Six additions have been made 
to the board of directors of the Atlanta 
Musical Festival association, the board be- 
ing composed now of John E. Murphy, V. 
H. Kreigshaber, W. W. White, James R. 
Gray, R. S. Wessels, Clark Howell, John 
Temple Graves, W. L. Peel, George W. 
Wilkins, Ben Lee Crew, Victor Lamar 
Smith, C. B. Bidwell. Clifford L. Ander- 
son, John W. Grant and H. M. — 
a oN 


Warfel, Gifted Young Harpist, 
Wins Favor at York Concert 


LANCASTER, Pa., Feb. 4.—Mary S. War- 
fel, a charming and very talented harpist 
of this city, has been winning recognition 
this season on many occasions, appearing 
as a soloist with prominent musical so- 
cieties. At the recent concert of the York, 
Pa., Oratorio Society Miss Wartel was one 
of the soloists, her playing being received 
with warmest praise by the critics and mu- 





Miss 


sic-lovers. On this occasion she played 
Hasselman’s “Meditation,” Zabel’s “Am 
Springbrunnen” and encore numbers. Her 


technic is quite remarkable and she dis- 
plays sound musicianship. 








{ NEW SONGS ) 
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PRICE 75 CENTS 
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CHICAGO DOUBTFUL OF “‘CONCHITA”’ SUCCESS 


[Continued from page 1] 





its support a voice of purity and resonance 
and a precision of attack which is refresh- 
ing, although the tone quality manifests no 
particular warmth or sensuous charm. In 
her acting she found it quite possible to 
bring into vivid relief the coquettish aban- 
don of her heroine without in the least in- 
flicting a shock upon the respectable sen- 
sibilities of her audience. 

The dramatic and psychological elements 
out of which the plot of “Conchita” has 
been evolved are somewhat obscured and 
even incongruous. The Spanish girl leaves 
the dressmaking establishment, wherein the 
first scene has disclosed her, for a holiday 
with her lover Mateo. She refuses to have 
her love purchased either by his gifts to her 
mother or otherwise, and allures him on 
the one hand and insults him on the other 
until finally his outraged sensibilities impel 
him to inflict upon her a sound thrashing, 
whereupon she decides that his love has at 
least borne the supreme test as to its gen- 
uineness and the final curtain falls upon 
happiness for the minute, if not perhaps 
forever after. 

Of the music-and the action of the work 
it must be said that the chief element of 
interest is in the rapidity with which things 
seem to move. There is life and activity 
throughout the whole of the five scenes. 
Some few grateful moments come to the 
singers, even in smaller parts, such as, for 
instance, the Ruffina of Ruby Heyl, in which 
she is given some of the most effective mo- 
ments vocally of any of her roles this sea- 
son, despite the hardly edifying hair-pulling 
episode with Edna Darch as Dolores. Even 
in the part of Mateo Mr. Dalmorés found 
some excellent opportunities for the display 
of some of his many qualities of vocal ex- 
cellence. The music is not necessarily 
harsh or lacking in melodic outline, but 
there is such a lack of continuity and con- 
ciseness and such a profusion of disasso- 
ciated and unrelated snatches of what 
otherwise might be considered as thematic 
material that the mind of the hearér soon 


tires of groping for something tangible by- 


way of form or unity of idea. Harmon- 
ically the effect of one hearing is more or 
less of a blur, and largely for the same rea- 
son—a superabundance of material and too 
little of conciseness. One thing has appar- 
ently been sought for by the composer, and 
it has been found. This is none other than 
color—vivid, riotous and jumbled, like Jo- 
seph’s coat. Some of this color has been 
gained harmonically, but for the most part 
it is by mere tricks of instrumentation 
rather than any unusual inventiveness in 
the musical development. 

As yet the fate of the work hangs in the 
balance. Chicago will not have an opor- 
tunity for a second hearing during the pres- 
ent season, but even at that it is doubtful 
whether any .epoch-making addition has 
been made to the permanent répertoire of 
the company. For the sake of record the 
names of those singers who completed the 
cast are appended: Minnie Egener, Emilio 
Venturini, Francesco Daddi, Louise Berat, 
Constantin Nicolay, Vittorio Trevisan, 
Nicolo Fossetta, Piero Orsatti and Rosina 
Galli. 

The seeming enthusiasm which grew 
steadily as the performance progressed was 
in large measure due to the splendid au- 
thority which was manifested by Signor 
Campanini over his combined forces. The 
orchestra showed no indications of the 
fatiguing rehearsals which have been added 
to the large number of performances dur- 
ing the last week, and the music of “Con- 
chita,” from a technical standpoint, is de- 
cidedly difficult, largely through the con- 
flicting and varied rhythms employed. Cos- 
tumes and stage settings were also such as 
to deserve special mention, 


Final Performance of Season 


Opera in Chicago for the season of 1912- 
13 closed on Saturday night with a repeti- 
tion of “Die Walkiire” with the cast con- 
taining Mmes, Claussen as Fricka, Jane Os- 
born-Hannah as Sieglinde and Saltzman- 
Stevens as Briinnhilde, and with Clarence 
Whitehill, Kurt Schoenert and Henri Scott 
as Wotan, Siegmund and Hunding. Aside 
from the fact of a sold-out house for the 
final opera of the season the performance 
was identical with that given at its former 
hearing, unless it be to add a word as to the 
increasing number of excellences discovered 
in the work of Mme. Claussen with each 
reappearance, Mention should also be made 
of Arnold Winternitz, the German con- 
ductor, new this year, who came entirely 
unheralded and who suffered the usual 
handicap of lack of time for rehearsals 
with an orchestra already overworked but 
who nevertheless won his way into the 
favor of the public by sheer merit. The 
“all-star” flock of Walkiires made their 
same important contribution to the telling 
ensemble of the closing act. 

A feature of the closing week was the 
three appearances of Mary Garden on Tues- 
day evening in “Thais”; Thursday matinée, 
“Tosca,” and Saturday matinée in “Le Jon- 


gleur de Notre Dame,” the latter preceded 
by a performance of Parelli’s “A Lovers’ 
Quarrel.” The two last appearances of 
Miss Garden brought sold-out houses and 
much enthusiasm. On Thursday afternoon 
Cavaradossi was allotted to Campagnola, 
who found the role congenial. The rest of 
the cast remained as before with Sammarco 
as Scarpia. 

It was evident on Saturday afternoon 
that Parelli’s little opera was going to prove 
the most successful of the season’s novel- 
ties in spite of the fact that it was made 
little of by way of propaganda before the 
public. The music is apparently well writ- 
ten and certainly is frankly tuneful without 
descending into banalities. 

The scheduled appearances of Mme. Tet- 
razzini on Monday and Wednesday eve- 
nings proved this week to be free from 
disappointments, unless it might be that 
some regretted the withdrawal of “Cris- 
pino” on Wednesday in favor of a repeti- 
tion of “Mignon” with Mme, Tetrazzini for 
the first time this season as Philine. These 
two performances were also sold out to the 
last seat and the enthusiasm throughout the 
house was at white heat despite the fact 
that the Madame was suffering from the 
after-effects of her severe setback the pre- 
vious week. 

In “Lucia” Giorgini contributed an Fd- 
gardo that accorded excellently with Tet- 
razzini’s style of vocalism and the flexibility 
of his vocal organ and its freedom from 
strain or the necessity of forcing, continues 
to infuse much charm into his work. The 
production of “Crispino,” which was with- 
held on Wednesday evening, will make the 
occasion for a single return appearance of 
the company when it passes through Chi- 
cago after the Western tournée so _ that, 
after all, the Auditorium will come back *» 
life for at least an echo of the resplendent 
seasou’ which has just passed into history. 


Receipts Past Half-Million Mark 


Mr. Dippel, in his closing statement, pro- 
nounces the season highly satisfactory and 
the total receipts for the ten weeks have 
passed the half million dollar mark; to be 
more exact, totaling $508,000 as against 
$480,000 last season. Asa result of the nat- 
ural development of the company and its 
organization there have been many econ- 
omies effected which, with increased rev- 
enues from rentals of the building during 
the so-called idle portion of the year, will 
make the profits of the company much 
greater. 

It is understood that the meeting of the 
directors of the company dispelled all 
doubts as to the plans of the coming year, 
and it is also reported that Mr. Dippel is 
promised a greater degree of co-operation 
and support, in view of this showing, all of 
which has an important bearing on the gen- 
eral situation as regards the future position 
of Chicago in the operatic firmament. 

NICHOLAS DEVORE. 





FLORA WILSON’S RECITAL 


Sings for Washington Officialdom—Big 
Audience for McCormack 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—The song 
recital given on January 28 by Flora Wilson, 
daughter of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
attracted a large contingent representative 
of social and official Washington to the 
Belasco Theater. Her program was as 
follows: 

“L’ Hirondelle,”’ Chaminade; “Obstination,” 
Fontenailles; “L’eau qui court,’’ Georges; “Elle et 
Moi,” Beach; ‘Boat 7% Ware; “Love Is the 
Wind,”’ MacFayden; “A Blue Gray Dove,” Saar; 
“Lullaby,” Lehmann; “The Captive Maid,” Cad- 
man; “Shadow Song,’”’ Meyerbeer; “Als die Alte 
Mutter,” Dvorak; ‘“Niemand hat’s_ ‘ 
Loewe; “Morgen,” Strauss; ‘‘Frilingsnacht, 


: *‘The Day,’’ Leoncavallo; “The Lass 


Schumann; ‘” ; 
with the Delicate Air,” Arne; “In quelle trine 
Puccini; “Ah, fors e 


morbide,” from ‘‘Manon,” ( 
lui,” from “Traviata,” and a group of Scotch 
songs. 


A “standing-room-only” house greeted 
John McCormack, the Irish tenor, at his 
concert here under the direction of Mrs. 
Wilson Greene. His beautiful tones, espe- 
cially in the pianissimo passages, the 
sweetness of his voice, and his perfect 
ease called forth loud applause. His Irish 
songs were thoroughly enjoyed and the 
audience was especially pleased to have 
operatic selections included in the pro- 
gram, a feature which many singers deny 
Washington. Mr. McCormack was assist- 
ed by Susanne Dercum, contralto. W. H. 





Hazel Carpenter’s Brooklyn Recital 


Hazel Carpenter, the well known young 
pianist, who is a pupil of Carl Fique, as- 
sisted by Umberto Sorrentino, the opera 
tenor, gave a recital at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music on January 31, which was 
noteworthy from the standpoint of excel- 
lence and interest. Miss Carpenter proved 
herself a brilliant and versatile player. Her 
selectiotris were Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 27, 
No. 2; Variations on Theme by Bach, by 


* “Nocturne” 


gesehen,”’ 


Fique; three Schumann pieces, “Aufsch- 
wung,”’ “Warum” and “Grillen,’” an im- 
promptu of her own composition; Chopin’s 
and “Polonaise,” Op. 57; 
“Melody,” for left hand alone, by Weber; 
Liszt’s “Eroica” and “La Campanella,” and 
“Hungarian Fantasy.” Mr. Sorrentino 
scored heavily in the “Reve” from “Manon,” 
De Capua’s “O Sole Mio,” the Arioso from 
“Pagliacci” and “Tarantella Sincera,” by 
De Crescenzo. Fiqué’s “Danse Caprice” 
and Schumann’s “Vogel als Prophet” were 
given for encores by Miss Carpenter. 


G. 





First Words on New 
Telegraph Invention 
Tell of Miss Teyte 
































Reproduction of the First Musical Mes- 
sage Sent on the New Telegraph In- 
strument Which Can Transmit 40,000 
Words per Hour 


EW people know that Maggie Teyte, the 
operatic soprano who is now in the 
East completing her American season with 
a concert tour, and Dr. Eugene Plumon, 
her husband, a French lawver, are intensely 
interested in various mechanical inventions. 
One of these is the new telegraphic inven- 
tion which makes possible the sending of 
40,000 words per hour in place of the 4,000 
or 5,000 which is the present maximum 
with the instrument of old style. The re- 
ceiving instrument records the message in 
complete tvoewritten form accomplished 
through a photographic process instead of 
the telegraph tick as formerly. 

Dr. Plumon, who is interested in the 
American rights, and Miss Teyte. whose in- 
terest in the invention causes her to be pres- 
ent at most of the demonstrations, presided 
over the test shown in the reproduction. 
This message was sent five hundred miles 
and received in the form of a completed 
photograph in less than nine seconds. 

On the completion of Miss Teyte’s con- 
cert tour, Dr. Plumon and Miss Teyte will 
sail for Europe, where the prima donna will 
appear in concert and opera both on the 
Continent and in England. Miss Teyte will 
return to America in the earlv Fall for a 
more extended concert tour and operatic 
engagements. 





Mead Quartet at Warburg Home 


The excellent qualities of the Olive Mead 
Quartet were manifested at the meeting of 
the Thursday Musical Club of New York, 
held at the house of Felix Warburg, No. 
1109 Fifth Avenue, on the evening of Jan- 
uary 30. The Quartet was heard in 
Brahms’s Quintet, op. 34, and the Schu- 
mann Piano Quartet in E Flat Major. The 


‘ piano part of the latter was layed with 


beauty of tone and fine intuition for bal- 
ance by Mrs. James Goldmark. Other 
numbers in the program were songs by 
Augusta Holmés and Franz Ries, sung by 
Mrs. MacDonald Sheridan and accom- 
panied by Gottfried H. Federlein at the or- 
gan, and, for the organ alone, Andante 
from the Organ Symphony by Widor, and 
Prelude and Fugue in A Minor, Bach, 
played by Mr. Federlein. 


OPERA IN MILWAUKEE 
LEFT A $2737 DEFICIT 


But Season of Five Performances Was 
Regarded as Successful, Neverthe- 
less—“‘Lucia” Final Attraction 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 2.—Although the grand 
opera season in Milwaukee, which closed 
Kriday night, January 31, with Luisa Tet- 
razzini in “Lucia di Lammermoor,” was not 
a financial success, it was so successful 
otherwise that plans are already being made 
to bring the same company to this city next 
season. Bernard Ulrich, business manager 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
which presented the several operas here this 
Winter, expressed himself as being more 
than satisfied with the season in this city. 

“It was the most successful of the three 
seasons we have had in Milwaukee,” said 
Mr. Ulrich, “and this in spite of the fact 
that financially it was not all that could be 
desired. The five performances cost $40,000 
or $8,000 for each performance. The total 
net receipts amounted to $25,263, and there 
was a guarantee fund of $12,000. This 
made a total of $37,263, the loss amounting 
to $2,737.” 

If the city should decide to have grand 
opera next season it was announced that 
Titta Ruffo, the Italian baritone, who has 
been such a sensation this season, will be 
brought here. There will be at least one 
German opera if Milwaukee wants it, “Tris- 
tan und Isolde” being mentioned as the most 
probable. 

In the performance of “Lucia,” on the 
3ist, Mario Sammarco sang with authority 
and dignity and Aristodemo Giorgini’s tenor 
voice was peculiarly expressive and sym- 
pathetic. Cleofonte Campanini and his or- 
chestra also came in for a share of the oc- 
casion’s honors, but, above all, it was a Tet- 
razzini night. Every seat in the great Al- 
hambra Theater auditorium was occupied. 


M.N, S. 


MUSIC IN LOS ANGELES 


People’s Orchestra Giving Good Con- 
certs at a “Quarter” a Seat 


ANGELES, Jan. 29.—Our People’s 
Orchestra is giving a hearing to a good va 
riety of compositions at its Sunday con- 
certs. Director Lebegott is a good pro 
gram-maker and preserves a nice balance 
between classic and semi-popular compo- 
sitions, local works and novelties. He has 
an excellent opportunity for increasing the 
love of good music and he is making the 
most of it, in the face of the difficulty of 
getting scores and parts promptly. Last 
Sunday he played Mendelssohn: and Wag- 
ner, with lighter numbers by Boccherini, 
Ricordi and Janotta, the latter being an 
aged and highly respected vocal teacher 
of Los Angeles. Janotta was given a warm 
personal welcome by the audience, which 
demanded a_ repetition of his “Alidor” 
Overture. The soloist was Achille Al- 
berti, formerly of the Bevani and other 
opera companies. He sang with the poise 
and expression of a thorough musician and 
the second of his numbers was redemand- 
ed. These concerts are given by the music 
teachers of Southern California purely 
for educational purposes, and so far, at a 
financial loss. For, although the attend- 
ance is large, the price of admission is 
only 25 cents. 

Krauss’s String Quartet, composed of 
Arnold Krauss, first violin; Jules Koop 
man, second violin; Julius Bierlich, viola, 
and Ludwik Opid, ’cello, gave its second 
concert of the season at the Gamut Club 
last Friday evening. They played but two 
numbers, the Borodin Russian Quartet and 
the Mendelssohn First Quartet for 
strings. Between these came the “Kreut- 
zer” sonata of Beethoven, so the program 
ran backward, from the modern Russian 
school to the youthful Mendelssohn. But 
this had nothing to do with its perform- 
ance. The skill of the players was espe- 
cially notable in the Borodin number, 
which, in the nature of things, requires 
the greater command of the instruments. 
Adelaide Gosnell, pianist, played the Bee- 
thoven sonata with Mr. Krauss and pro- 
vided him with a reliable co-worker. 


W. F. G. 


Los 


Fresh Eggs as Footlight Tribute to 
Singer 


STREATOR, ILL., Feb, 1.—Previous to her 
recital with Susie Fordon, January 28, Mme, 
Luella Chilson Ohrman had remarked to 
friends that “a dozen absolutely fresh eggs 
would be preferable to roses” as a footlight 


tribute. After one of her song groups the 
singer was amused when a bouquet cf 
American Beauties was passed over the 


footlights, followed by a market basket 
filled with eggs, labeled “the real American 
beauties.” This recital was the first in a 
series managed by Raymond Burkholder, 
the other artists to be Maud Powell, Her- 
bert Butler and Alice Drake Butler and 
Emil Liebling. 
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BRITISH PROVINCES GROWING MUSICAL 





Increased Appreciation for Orchestral Concerts Taken as Encouraging 
Sign—Quinlan Opera Company Carrying ‘‘The Ring” to Ends of 
the Earth—Katherine Goodson’s Farewell to London Before Ger- 


man and Scandinavian Tour 


Bureau of Musical America, 
48 Cranbourn Street, W. C., 
London, January 25, 1913. 


HERE is no greater evidence of the 
gradual development of musical taste 
in this country than the increasing appre- 
ciation shown for orchestral concerts in all 
the chief provincial cities. ‘Following the 
lead of Birmingham, Manchester and 
Brighton, Torquay is doing much for the 
cause of music by the first-class concerts 
which are given in that delightful health 
resort under the direction of Basil Hinden- 
berg. The Municipal Orchestra, specially 
augmented for the occasion, gives an in- 
teresting series of fortnightly symphony 
concerts. In addition there are weekly 
classical concerts and special recitals for 
which famous artists are engaged. Mme. 
Melba sings on February 1 and on the 22nd 
Herr Bachaus is the soloist. The most am- 
bitious effort of Mr. Hindenberg will be a 
Wagner Festival in April to celebrate the 
centenary of the composer*s birth. 

The sixth of the Queen’s Hall Orches- 
tra’s symphony concerts, under the con- 
ductorship of Sir Henry J. Wood, takes 
place on February 1 at Queen’s Hall and 
the principal event will be the first produc- 
tion in England of Alexander Scriabine’s 
“Prometheus” (The Poem of Fire) for or- 
chestra, with pianoforte obbligato. This 
work, which has aroused much discussion 
in Russia, represents an advanced step in 
the expression of Scriabine’s very individ- 
ual and peculiar views as to the use and 
meaning of his art. 

On Saturday last the Quinlan Opera 
Company brought to a close at the Theater 
Royal, Dublin, its first continuous-tour of 
eighteen months, during which time 43,000 
miles were traveled and the principal cities 
of the United Kingdom, South Africa and 
Australia visited. More than 400 perform- 
ances of grand opera have been given and 
never once has the public been disappointed 
by the non-appearance of any particular 


artist or the changing of an upera. Having 
secured the rights to “The Ring of the 
Nibelung” and “Die Meistersinger’ during 
this year, the company will present these 
music dramas at Newcastle, Birmingham, 
Liverpool’ and Dublin in April and May 
before sailing once more for South Africa 
and Australia for a tour which will last 
more than a year. Mr. Quinlan will be 
the first impresario to present the entire 
“Ring’ to the Dominions. In addition to 
“The Ring” the répertoire will include 
twenty-five grand operas and the company 
will number more than 180 artists. 


Actress Turns Singer 


One of the outstanding events of the 
early musical season is the concert début 
of the brilliant young actress, Phyllis Neil- 
son-Terry at Queen’s Hall on February 6. 
Landon Ronald has been fortunate enough 
to secure her for his symphony concerts, 
when she will sing among other things one 
of Félicien David’s famous airs. Her voice 
is said to be of exceptional quality. 

According to Arnold Schénberg, the 
leader of the “futurist” imusicians, one of 
the pioneers of their work was Gustav 
Mahler, whose seventh symphony was pro- 
duced by Sir Henry Wood at the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra’s concert last Saturday 
afternoon. Mahler, who died a year and a 
half ago, has been but little known here as 
a composer. Two of his earlier symphonies 
were produced some years ago at Queen’s 
Hall, but they were not so remarkable or 
original as the one heard on Saturday. In 
this latter it is easy to see the beginnings 
of that peculiar type of musical idiom 
which has culminated in the extraordinary 
work of Schénberg, Busoni and others. The 
composer seems to have been striving to 
find a new means of expressing ideas that 
the older methods of harmony and melody 
do not allow of and the result certainly 
does not seem either very intelligible or 
very interesting. 

Some remarkably fine playing was heard 
on Monday night at Bechstein Hall, where 
the Geloso Quartet was making a first ap- 
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pearance in London. A splendidly vital 
and richly colored performance of César 
Franck’s Quartet in D Major showed the 
fine quality of the Quartet. This was fol- 
lowed by a quartet by B Hollander, per- 
formed for the first time here. The music 
has a certain charm, especially in the alle- 
gretto movement, but it is deficient in 
climax and never really grips the attention. 
It was given a capital performance, none 
the less. The recital was brought to a close 
with Schumann s Quartet in A Major. 

Erna Schulz and Louis Edgar gave a vio- 
lin and pianoforte recital at Steinway Hall 
on Tuesday evening, when a severely clas- 
sical program was presented. The highly 
successful manner in which they emerged 
from its performance said much for their 
musical capabilities. 


Katharine 


Few pianists have lifted the standard of 
British executive art higher or carried it 
farther afield than has Katharine Goodson, 
who gave her only recital of the season at 
Bechstein Hall on Thursday afternoon 
prior to her tour of Germany and Scandi- 
navia. In addition to Brahms’s Sonata in 
F Minor her program included a long group 
of Chopin pieces, three effective pieces by 
Hinton, two smaller pieces by A. W. 
Kramer and numbers by Grieg, Leschetizky 
and Liszt. Miss Goodson is truly a beauti- 
ful player and her dignity of style, coupled 
with her commanding technic, gives re- 
newed interest to all she undertakes. There 
was a very large audience and the recital 
giver had a most flattering reception, 

In the same hall, in the evening, Annabel 
McDonald gave a vocal recital which left 
no doubt of her keen artistic perception and 
real gift of interpretation. She possesses a 
clear mezzo-soprano voice of excellent 
quality, The accomplished ’cello playing of 
May Mukle gave variety to the program. 

Albert Geloso, the leader of the string 
quartet which bears his name, gave a violin 
recital at Bechstein Hall last evening. His 
tone is of a full, rich quality, his execution 
accurate and his gift of interpretation most 
unusual. 

Familiar though it is in our concert halls 
Mr. Busoni’s name looks strange on a Lon- 
don playbill. However, his music plays no 
unimportant part in the English version of 
the Italian comedy, based upon the Persian 
story of “Princess Turandot,” which was 
presented ‘at the St. James’s Theater on 
Saturday evening last. In its original form 
the music was heard at Queen’s Hall as re- 
cently as last Summer,. the composer con- 
ducting his work. Mr. Busoni’s suite has 
been adapted to the play by Johann Wys- 
man. The scoring is exceedingly clever 
and where the composer has written in the 
Chinese scales he has been especially happy 
in his effects. ANTONY M. STERN. 


Goodson’s Recital 





Prominent Artists in Brooklyn Musicale 


A musicale was given on Wednesday 
evening, January 29, under the auspices 
of the Church of the Good Shepherd at 
the Masonic Temple, Brooklyn, N. Y., by 
Louise Linne-Pottle, soprano; Marcus Kel- 
lerman, baritone, and the Tollefsen Trio, 
Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, pianist; Carl H. 


Tollefsen, violinist, and Paul Kéfer, 
cellist. 

In their trio numbers, which included 
Ganne’s “Extase,” a Brahms Hungarian 


Dance, and two movements from Schiitt’s 
Trio, op. 51, the three instrumentalists won 
immediate favor and were heartily applaud- 
ed. Mme. Tollefsen scored heavily in an 
American group by Mrs. Beach, Bruno 
Oscar Klein and MacDowell and Mr. Kel- 


lerman was well received in songs by 
Homer N. Bartlett, Strauss, Hoffmann, 
Schumann, Dennee, Hahn, Nevin and 
Damrosch. Mr. Tollefsen provided much 


enjoyment in his playing of pieces by 
Randegger, Kramer, Hubay, and Mr. Kéfer 
won much commendation for his rendition 
of compositions of Popper and Lalo. In 
the difficult “Casta Diva,” from “Norma,” 
and “Vissi d’ Arte,” from “Tosca.” Mme. 
Linne-Pottle was also much applauded. 

William A. Parsons and Carl A. W. 
Strom presided at the piano for the sev- 
eral artists with good effect. 





Second Private Concert by New York 
Philharmonic 


The second private concert of the New 
York Philharmonic given for the members 
of the Society took place at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, January 29, with Max Pauer, the 
pianist, as soloist. The program contained 
one novelty, Frederick Gernsheim’s tone 
poem, “To a Drama.” The symphony was 
César Franck’s. This concludes the series 
of two concerts given annually by the Phil- 
harmonic in accordance with the condi- 
tions named in the $1,000,000 bequest of the 
late Joseph Pulitzer. 


GERMAINE SCHNITZER 
CINCINNATI SOLOIST 


Heard with Much Favor at Local Sym- 
phony Concerts—Success of Flon- 
zaley Quartet 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 1.—With the Sunday 
popular concert by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, two symphony programs, 
with Germain Schnitzer as soloist, the 
Flonzaley Quartet concert, a Matinee Musi- 
cal Program, the Conservatory Orchestra 
and the Mozart Club concert, this has 
been another week filled to the brim with 
musical offerings. 


The crowd at the second of the series of 
popular concerts broke all records. There 
was not one vacant seat in Music Hall. 
The program was decidedly of a popular 
nature, including the beautiful “Peer Gynt” 
Suite, the Intermezzo from “Tales of Hoff- 
mann” and a Strauss waltz. The soloist 
was August Rodemann, first flutist of the 
orchestra, who was cordially received. 

The Flonzaley Quartet concert has come 
to be an annual event, and the appearance 
of this most excellent organization drew 
a considerable crowd to the auditorium of 
the Woman’s Club in Walnut Hills Mon- 
day evening. The program included three 
quartets, the Haydn, Op. 76, No. 1, Bee- 
thoven’s A Minor and the Boccherini No. 
4 in C Major. It is indeed little wonder 
that these musicians have created such a 
wonderful demand for their services, for 
their skill is almost beyond belief—such 
precision, such perfection of ensemble, such 
feathery bowing! It is almost as if the 
work of four men were controlled by one 
master mind. 

The first concert of the season by the 
Mozart Club, a male chorus under the di- 
rection of J. Alfred Schehl, presented a 
most interesting program, with Mrs. Olinda 
Voss Mosher, soprano, and Josef Adler, 
pianist, as assisting artists. There were 
several new works among the offerings 
and these included: “Benediction of the 
Alps,” Baldamus; “My Sweetheart,” Van 
der Stucken; “Marienblume,” Mitterwall- 
ner, and “The Blizzard,” Cadman, 

The concert of the Conservatory Or- 
chestra under Signor Tirindelli, as usual, 
drew an audience which filled the Conser- 
vatory Auditorium. This was the first 
concert of. importance given at the Con- 
servatory since the death of Clara Baur, 
and the program was fittingly opened with 
Chopin’s Funeral March, which was played 
in a spirit of reverence as sincere as it 
was beautiful. The program in full fol- 


lows: 
Marche Funébre (Chopin), Conservatory Or- 
chestra; Sonata (Mozart), Orchestra; Arioso, 


“La Mort de Jeanne D’Arc’” (Bemberg), June EI- 
son and Orchestra; Minuetto (Handel) and_ Valse 
rriste (Sibelius), Orchestra; Concerto, E Minor, 
for violin and orchestra (Mendelssohn), first move- 
ment, Robert Schenk; Raymonda Suite (Glazou- 
now), Orchestra. 

In Robert Schenk, a boy from Dayton, 
Ohio, Signor Tirindelli, presented a violin- 
ist who shows sure signs of future achieve- 
ment. The program was given in a man- 
ner which reflected very great credit upon 
Signor Tirindelli and the Conservatory. 

The Symphony Concerts on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening of this week 


under the direction of Dr. Kunwald of- 
fered a program. of much interest, and 


gave Cincinnatians another opportunity to 
hear the charming and talented young 
French woman, Germaine Schnitzer. The 
program included: “Tragic” Overture, 
Brahms; pianoforte concerto in A minor, 
Schumann, and Symphonie Fantastique, 
3erlioz. The concert drew the usua! Fri- 
day afternoon crowd, with perhaps more 
single sales to piano students than usual, 
and the program was splendidly given. 
The Symphonie Fantastique brought out 
the full resources of the orchestra, and 
the performance was highly appreciated. 
Germaine Schnitzer’s rendition of the Schu- 
mann Concerto was inspiring and beautiful, 
and she was warmly received. Miss Schnit- 
zer was forced to respond to the insistent 
applause, and gave the Marche Militaire 
of Schubert-Tausig. F, E. E. 





Cadman Indian Recital in Springfield, Ill. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Jan. 31.—A crowded au- 
dience attended the concert given under the 
auspices of the Amateur Musical Club last 
evenine when Charles Wakefield Cadman 
was presented in his illustrated Indian re- 
cital, with the second part of the program 
devoted to his song cycle, “The Morning of 
the Year.” In this he was assisted by a 
quartet consisting of Hazel Eden Mudge, 
Barbara Wait, George Brewster and Ed- 
ward Clarke, all of Chicago. 
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WOOING THE BRITISH CONCERT PUBLIC 





An American Pianist Who Has Captured London’s Difficult Affections 
Telis How It Is Done—Work, Wait and Worry (the Managers) 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 48 Cranbourn Street, W. C., 
London, January 25, 1913. 


NE of the few American artists, resident 
permanently in London, who have 
caught a firm hold on the affections of that 
great British nublic which dearly loves its 
“ballad” concert, is Winifred Hunter, the 
pianist, who is just as well known also in 
Paris as she is here. I droped into the 
Palladium last Sunday evening, just in time 
to hear an immense audience numbering 
some three thousand people, go wildly en- 
thusiastic over her playing of -Rubinstein’s 
Waltz. Of course the inevitable encore re- 
sulted—for the “great British public” is a 


greedy one when it comes to getting some- 
thing for nothing—and Miss Hunter, noth- 
ing loth, again obliged, 

These Sunday evening concerts, given un- 
der the auspices of the National Sunday 
League in many of the largest halls in Lon- 
don, are a boon and a blessing to mankind 
here. Without them a London Sunday eve- 
ning would indeed be a sad affair. Many 
of the most prominent artists in the mu- 
sical world—as well as the theatrical profes- 
sion—appear at them. For instance, Kreis- 
ler is billed for next Sunday’s concert at 
the Palladium, while on the same bill as 
Miss Hunter was Irene Vanbrugh, the fa- 
mous actress. Other favorites at these con- 
certs are Victoria Fer, the French soprano 
whom Oscar Hammerstein brought to Lon- 
don, Ruth Vincent and dozens of others 
equally well known but too numerous to 
mention. 


When at the Palladium I took the oppor- 
tunity of naving a chat with Miss Hunter, 
thinking her views on the “chances” for a 
young American artist in London, might 
be useful to those Americans who contem- 
plate “storming” the English capital. 

“You are quite right, the streets of Lon- 
don are not paved with contracts,’ she said, 
in reply to my query as to whether London 
was not the most difficult city, musically, in 
the world, for an artist to get a “footing” 
in. “But, on the other hand,” she went on, 
“once one gets what we call in America 
‘going,’ the British public is most loyal and 
hardly less enthusiastic. But to get the 
start is the difficulty. 

“First, of course, the artist must have 
talent. That is necessary in any part of the 
world. Secondly, and perhaps the most im- 
portant attribute, is patience. So many mu- 
sicians come here and think all they have to 
do is to rush into some manager’s office, 
announce their arrival and say where they 
will ‘consent’ to appear. The result is the 
manager does the ‘rushing’ and the artist 
leaves his office and shortly afterward Lon- 
don, a sadder and wiser person. 

“IT strongly advise those who contemplate 
coming to London to come prepared with 
what I call the three ‘W’s’—Work, Wait 
and Worry. The first two I have explained, 
the latter, of course, refers to the managers. 
Keep on worrving them, convince them you 
are serious, and then ‘put your trust in the 
Lord.” 

Winifred Hunter is the daughter of Mrs. 
Flora Hunter, who is the head of a well- 
known music school in Indianapolis. In 
private life she is the wife of W. Orton 
Tewson, the London correspondent of the 


New York American. A. M. S. 








IN NEW YORK MUSIC 





SCHOOLS AND STUDIOS 





First Recital of von Ende Series 


The first of a series of three recitals by 
students of the von Ende School of 
Music, New York, was given last Satur- 
day afternoon, with Edith Evans an efli- 
cient accompanist. Among the pleasing of- 
ferings were the following: Schutt, 
“Carneval Mignon,” Frank Sheridan, pupil 
of Louis Stillman; Chopin, B Major. Noc- 
turne, and Liszt, “La Campanella,’ Aida 
Dolinsky, pupil of Albert Ross Parsons; 
Sinding, “Silvelin’”; Rachmaninoff, “Flood 
of Spring,” and Eden, “What’s in the Air 
Today?” Ottilie Schillig, pupil of Adrienne 
Remenyi; Chopin, G Minor Ballade, 
Miriam Allen, pupil of Sigismond Stojo- 
wski; Liszt, Fourteenth Rhadsodie, Maxi- 
milian Kotlarsky, pupil of Mr. Parsons; 
Chopin, three Polish songs, and Schu- 
bert, “Die Forelle,”’ Mrs. Johanna Humph- 
ries, pupil of Ludwig Hess; Handel, A 
Major Sonata, Harry Solomon, pupil of 
Herwegh von Ende; Beethoven, Sonata, op. 
26, Cecile David, pupil of Florence Pease 
and Mr. Stojowski, and Beethoven, Rondo, 
Leon Leeger, pupil of Louis Stillman. 

On February 5 the program was pre- 
sented by Sergei Kotlarsky, violinist, and 
the von Ende Violin Choir, while the third 
recital will be a miscellaneous program. 

x * x 
Engagements for Dudley Buck Pupil 


Mrs. Marie Bossé Morrisey, contralto, a 
professional pupil of Dudley Buck, recent- 
ly sang “Carmen” with the Choral Society 
of Port Washington, L. I., besides singing 
several times at the Wanamaker store, 
New York, and appearing as soloist in a 
wedding ceremony at Old South Church. 
In the recent recital of Sidney Homer’s 


songs at Mr. Buck’s Aeolian Hall studio 
Mme. Homer spoke most favorably of 
Mrs. Morrisey’s work and congratulated 
Mr. Buck on her remarkable breathing. On 
New Year’s Eve the young contralto sang 
at the Union League Club in Brooklyn. 
Her bookings for January and February 


include appearances at the Bridgeport 
Chautauqua; Woman’s Choral Society, 
New Rochelle, January 28; Medical So- 


ciety, Hotel Astor, January 27; Hotel 
Plaza, January 23, and engagements with 
the Century Club and the Rubinstein Club. 
Mrs. Morrisey is to appear throughout 
New Jersey and New England, and she is 
to be a soloist at the meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ Association. 
*k * x 
Piano and Violin Recitals 
Institute 


at American 


A piano and violin recital was given by 
students of the American Institute of Ap- 
plied Music, New York. The talented 
young performers who contributed to the 
program were Mabel Besthoff, Mildred 
Flower, Rose Karasek, Amelia Pflet- 
schinger, Alice Rose Clausen, Florence 
Marble and Cecile Dominick, pupils of Kate 
S. Chittenden; Rose J. Hartley, pupil of 
Leslie J. Hodgson; Clara Kleibe and Joseph 
W. Vermilye, pupils of Henry Schradieck 
and George Dare, pupil of Sara Jernigan. 

Miss Besthoff’s talents were employed in 
a recital on January 27, in which the young 
pianist showed a surprisingly mature: de- 
velopment of intelligence and skill. Her 
program was as follows: 

Handel, “The Harmonious Blacksmith” ; 
Scarlatti, Capriccio; Bach, Rondeau; Mo- 
zart, Pastorale Variée; Loeilly, Gigue; 
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Sinding, “The Rustles of: Spring”; Men- 
delssohn, “Spring Song,” “Spinning Song” ; 
Scharwenka, Barcarolle; Schitt, “The 
Brooklet”; Chopin, Variations Brillantes, 
op. 12; MacDowell, Impromptu; J. H. Rog- 
ers, Etude Melodique; Chopin, Fantasie 
Impromptu, op. 66; Raff, Larghetto, op. 90, 
Etude Melodique; Moszkowski, Waltz. 
* * x 
Soder-Hueck Pupil Sings at a 
Celebration 


German 


Martha Kranich, soprano, recently scored 
a success as soloist at a celebration at the 
German Turnhalle, New York. Her se- 
lections included Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” 
Bohm’s “Still wie die Nacht,” Loewe’s “Die 
Treppe,” Alvin Kranich’s “Wir waren ein- 
ander von Herzen gut” and “Widmung.” 
The program closed with Tschaikowsky’s 
“Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt” and 
Kranich’s “Du fragst mich taglich tausend- 
mal.” Miss Kranich displayed an exquisite 
and powerful soprano and her interpreta- 
tions were most artistic, her singing of folk- 
songs being especially worth while. Miss 
Kranich is a pupil of Ada Soder-Hueck, 
who coached the young soprano in all her 
songs. 


k ok OX 
Percy Stephens Teaches Aresoni 

The recent disappearance of Enrico 
Aresoni, tenor of the ‘Montreal Opera 


Company, who was said to have been taken 
with “stage-fright,’ was really due to an 
attack of laryngitis, to which the singer 
was subjected. Mr. Aresoni did not “dis- 
appear” at the time, but made his way back 
to New York to have his throat treated. 
Under the care of Dr. La Vigne, a New 
York throat specialist, and the guidance of 
Percy Stephens, he completely recovered 
from his indisposition. He is now studying 
with the latter preparatory to resuming 
his regular work. 
* * 


Valeri Pupil Wins Favor in Ireland 


Mme, Valeri, who has many pupils ap- 
pearing in the ranks of professional con- 
cert singers, received word at her New 
York studio this week of the success of 
John Byrne, a young American tenor, in 
Newry, Ireland. Notices from the press of 
that city indicate that Mr. Byrne is a singer 
of worthy attainments and one whose ca- 
reer will be watched with interest. 

as 
Gustav Becker’s Pupils Appear 


Leo Lefkowitz, a young pupil of Gustav 
L. Becker, the piano teacher of Steinway 
and A¢olian Halls, was an admired soloist 
on Sunday afternoon at the meeting of the 
Junior International Arts Society in the 
Hotel Astor. Mr. Becker presented a 
number of accomplished pupils in his 
AZolian Hall studio on January 26 in a pro- 
gram of varied interest. 

x ok x 
Recital by Ryan Pupil 


Gladys Giltnore, soprano, a pupil of By- 
ford Ryan, the New York vocal instructor, 
will give a recital on Sunday afternoon, 
February 9, at the Little Theater. Miss 
Gilmore is only twenty years of age, but has 
already becume proficient in her art. Her 
voice 1s large and of dramatic quality. 

kk Ox 
Klibansky Pupil in Opera Abroad 

Robert Henry Perkins, basso, who is a 
graduate of the Klibansky Studios in New 
York, has just arrived in Germany to begin 
filling his operatic engagements with the 
Royal Opera in Berlin and the Hamburg 
Opera. 





THREE BARRERE NOVELTIES 


French Compositions and Hinkle Solos 
Features of Wood-Wind Recital 


For the second time this season, the 
Barrere Ensemble gave a matinée at the 


Belasco Theater on Monday afternoon, 
when the little wood-wind organization was 
assisted by Florence Hinkle, soprano. 

Mr. Barrere again brought forward 
novelties in a “Little Symphony” by 
Gounod, an Octuor, op. 20, by Sylvio Laz- 


zari, a French composer, whose “La 
Lépreuse” stirred Paris last season, and 
Gouvy’s “Suite Gauloise.” Gounod’s in- 


strumental piece, one of his few in the 
lield, is pleasing music, music that is, how- 
ever, not typical of its composer as we 
know him through his _ operas. The 
Scherzo is particularly charming. 

Of the Lazzari one can compliment its 
composer on the excellent manner in which 
he has taken the spirit of “Tristan” and 
composed in the Wagnerian manner for 
wind instruments. His combining of flute, 
oboe, English horn, clarinet, two horns and 





two bassoons is felicitous throughout and 
the writing shows much mastery, in spite 
of its thematic ideas not being stamped 
with individuality. The audience, which 
was a large one, seemed to enjoy the 
composition thoroughly and applauded Mr. 
Barrére and his associates aiter each of 
the three movements. 

Miss Hinkle sang a French group, com- 
prising Hue’s “J’ai pleuré en Réve,” Mas- 
senet’s “Chanson provencale,” Debussy’s 
“Beau Soir,” Ravel’s “La Flite’ En- 
chantée” and Bachelet’s “Chére Nuit.” 
Her singing of these five songs was a 
rare delight, an exhibition of what a 
singer may do in a foreign language, the 
spirit of which she has made her own. 
There was atmosphere in her singing of 
the Debussy and Ravel, in the latter of 
which Mr. Barrére added an _ exquisite 
obbligato, while she sounded the note of 
anguish in the Hue most successfully and 
made the charm of the Massenet song 
compelling. Miss Hinkle was in excellent 
voice and her pianissimo tones taken mezza 
were admirable and proved her a 
singer of artistic taste and feeling. 
Charles L. Baker, always. a musicianly 
player, presided at the piano for Miss 
Hinkle with just the right amount of sup- 
port. The Gouvy suite, in four move- 
ments, closed the program. A. W. K. 


voce 





SCHUMANN IN ENGLISH 


Baritone Presents Effective 
Translations of the Songs 


Boston, Jan. 31.—In Steinert Hall, on 
Tuesday evening, Stephen Townsend, bari- 
tone, gave a concert of unusually interesting 
character, for he offered a program of 
Schumann songs, with English translations 
by Alice Matullah and edited with  pre- 
liminary remarks by Max Heinrich, in the 
edition recently published by him. Mr. 
Heinrich accompanied Mr. Townsend with 
fortunate effect. Mr, Townsend is now one 
of the most popular and firmly established 
of the singers and teachers of singing in 
Boston. A large audience of pupils and ad- 
mirers was lavish in applause. 

Mr. Townsend enunciated his English 
very clearly and it was found that the trans- 
lations were smooth and effective, so that 
the musical setting of the various poems 
did not suffer by the substitution of another 
language for the text. Mr. Townsend’s 
voice is of an agreeable quality. He always 
sings easily and sympathetically and he 
showed marked versatility when he changed 
from one mood to another. Schumann was 
made doubly intelligible to an English- 
speaking audience, which was not slow in 
acknowledging its pleasure. 


Boston 





Tina Lerner Pleases Providence 


PROVIDENCE, Jan, 29.—Through the splen- 
did judgment of Mrs. Lucy H. Miller, 
treasurer of the Providence Musical Asso- 
ciation and manager of the Students’ 
Course, the gifted Russian pianist, Tina 
Lerner, was brought here for a recital in 
Memorial Hall, Friday evening—the third 
concert in the course. It is seldom that 
one hears such beautiful tone and musi- 
cianly phrasing as Miss Lerner produced 
through her entire program. Her technic 
and noetic grace were much commented 
upon and she was recalled again and again, 

G. F. H. 


Rockefeller’s Grandson an O pera “Super” 


Cuicaco, Feb. 1.—One of the “supers” in 
last night’s premiere by the Chicago Opera 
Company of Zandonai’s “Conchita” was 
kowler McCormick, the fifteen-year-old son 
of Harold F. McCormick, of Chicago, and 
the grandson of John D. Rockefeller. One 
of the settings of the work represents the 
interior of an opera house and young Mc- 
Cormick sat as one of the mimic audience. 
The boy takes a great interest in the com- 
pany, of which his father is a director, and 
frequently goes behind the scenes. 


ALICE HUTCHINS BAKER 


> > 
Pianist—Instruction 
Again in America after an absence of four years 
in Vienna. Professional engagements and a limited 
number of serious pupils accepted. 


Studio 403 Carnegie Hall 
Appointments Wed. and Sat. from 2 to 3. 
Residence 63 W. 50th St., New York 
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DALLAS MUSIC AT ZENITH 


Orchestra and Chorus at Their Best— 
Interesting Opera Lectures 


Datias, Tex., Jan. 2).—The Symphony 
Orchestra gave its best program on Sun- 
day afternoon. The members of the 
orchestra and their able conductor, Carl 
Venth, were heard in perfect accord, es- 
pecially in the “1812’ overture and the 
“Pathetic” Symphony 
The soloist, Mr. Piaoff, distinguished him- 
self in the “Fantasie Appassionato,” Vieux- 
temps. 

The Shubert Club gave its second con- 
cert of the season Monday night at the Co- 
lumbian Club, under Harriet Bacon Mac- 
Donald, director. Dallas has scarcely ever 
heard a more beautiful chorus of women’s 
voices, perfectly balanced and doing ex- 
quisitely artistic work. The soloists were 
Haus Richard, the Swiss pianist, and Bra- 
bazon Lowther; Isidore Watkin Ingram, 
pianist, Mrs. MacDonald and Mr. Lowther 
have been giving piano and song recitals 
throughout Texas and meeting with much 
success, 

Alex Sanger brought Anne Shaw Fau'‘k- 
ener and Marx Oberndoerffer here last 
week to lecture on the operas, “Thais” and 
“Die Walkire” to be given here by Chi- 
cago Opera Company. Their work was 
most intellectual and interesting. 


Hiaus Kriesig also lectured last week, 
giving most interesting p:ano accompani- 
ments to his talk on the various operas. 

J. F. 





Scranton Soprano Makes Her Début in 
Leon Rennay Recital 


WILKESBARRE, PA., Jan. 30.—Elizabeth 
Dickson, of Scranton, Pa., made her profes- 
sional début at Irem Temple last night, as- 
sisted by Leon Rennay, a baritone of inter- 
national repute. Miss Dickson displayed a 
clear soprano voice of much range, and a 


of Tschaikowsky. © 


winning stage presence. One of the songs 
introduced by Miss Dickson was a setting 
of Stevenson’s “The Eastern Sun,” cred- 
ited to Alexander Forbes, which is under- 
stood to be the nom de plume of Dr. L. B. 
Woodcock, of Scranton. The accompanist 
was John Shepherd. ee ae 





Miss Hinkle and Mr. Werrenrath in 
Joint Recitals 


Florence Hinkle, the soprano and 
Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone, have 
been appearing frequently in joint recitals 
this season. One of their most successful 
programs was presented a fortnight ago in 
Olean, N. Y., where they were featured in 
George B. Carter’s series of concerts, 
Operatic arias, duets and songs of various 
schools comprised the program and accord- 
ing to local criticisms both singers were 
received with enthusiastic e--roval. Among 
other engagements these popular artists are 
scheduled to appear before the Haarlem 
Philharmonic Society in New York, at Cor- 
nell University, with the Rubinstein Club 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., and Mr. Werrenrath 
has been engaged to appear as soloist with 
the Strawbridge & Clothier Chorus, in 
Philadelphia. 





Louis Persinger’s Brooklyn Recital 


That which had been announced as a 
joint recital by Mme, Marie Rappold and 
Louis Persinger at the Academy of Music 
on January 30, owing to the indisposition 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company so- 
Mr. Per- 


prano, became a violin recital by 

singer. 

Among Mr. Persinger’s numbers were 
sruch’s G Minor Concerto, “Air,” by 
sach; “‘Menuett,” by Mozart; “Capricci- 
etto,” by Hadyn, and Kreisler’s arrange- 


ment of the Viennese dances of Schubert 
Dvorak, Zimbalist, Wagner-Wilhelmj, De- 
bussy and Brahms. G. C. T. 





FOSTER & DAVID 


500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
PRESENT 





THE OLIVE MEAD QUARTET 


“One of the established musical institutions of America” 





. RUTH HARRIS 


“She must be counted as one of America’s most delightful sopranos” 





RUBY CUTTER SAVAGE, soprano 


Boston Opera Company, 1912 





MARGUERITE STARELL, soprano 


Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company, 1911 





Mme. ELEANORA DE CISNEROS 


Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company 





CORINNE WELSH, contratto 


Soloist, Spring tour, 1912, New York Symphony Orchestra 





ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


“The best-known Harpist in America today” 





MARIE NICHOLS, 


VIOLINIST 


“A great artist of wonderful charm” 





Composer 


HARRIET WARE anv JOHN BARNES WELLS 


Joint Recitals 





BONARIOS GRIMSON, viotinisy 


Soloist, Philharmonic Orchestra, Feb. 2 





HANS KRONOLD, cELtst 


“An eminent artist” 





MONICA DAILEY, pianist 


“She is a musicianly artist who appeals to musicianly audiences” 





ARTHUR PHILIPS, sarirone 


“His voice has that rare quality of tenderness. 


” 


He was recalled time after time 





CLAYTON ROBBINS, saritone 


“A more interesting and pleasing baritone has seldom been heard here” 





FREDERICK MARTIN, ,Basso 


“The greatest of oratorio singers” 





THE VOLPE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Arnold Volpe, Conductor 





FOLK MUSIC IN BROOKLYN 





Swedish Dancers with Damrosch Or- 
chestra in Brooklyn 


The New York Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der Walter Damrosch, is rapidly gaining in 
popularity in Brooklyn. On Saturday after- 
noon, February 1, the program comprised 
folk music. After Tschaikowsky’s “Nut- 
cracker” Suite a series of Swedish dances 
came. “Oxdansen,” representing a fight 
among university students; “Fjallnaspol- 
ska,” a favorite society dance, and the “Got- 
lands Quadrille,” a characteristic provincial 
dance, were first maneuvered by four and 
then eight young Swedes, half of the latter 
being girls. Despite their lack of training— 
for they had never rehearsed with an or- 
chestra and it was their first appearance— 
the dancers were stormily applauded. 

Bee Mays, Indian dancer, in attractive 
costume, showed the “Maiden Dance,” 
“Soup Dance” and “Drum Dance;” and Mr. 
Damrosch joined in the applause. Inga 
Sontum, dashing and pretty, danced the 
“Spring Dance” or “Skipping Dance” and 
others to Grieg’s “Elfentanz” and similar 
music of this composer. Chabrier’s “Span- 
ish Rhapsody” was given by the orchestra 
and Miss Sontum again appeared in Danish 
dances, which, like the Swedish, had been 
arranged by Elizabeth Burchenal. “Firtur,” 
meaning “The Four Dance,” “Syvspring” or 

“Seven Jumps” and “In the Halls of the 
Mountain King,” to Grieg music, were all 
very characteristic and were well done. 

Miss Mays then showed how the Indian 
described the ceremony of the rain maker, 
and the planting of corn and the war spirit 
through the dance. The familiar “The 
seautiful Blue Danube,” by Strauss, closed 
the afternoon. RE tie 





for Missouri College 


Audience 


Dethier Plays 


Mexico, Mo., Jan. 22.—The second con- 
cert of the Hardin College artist course 
was given Monday evening by the Belgian 
violinist, Edouard Dethier, and attended 
by a warmly appreciative audience. Mr. 
Dethier opened the program with the Vitali 
“Ciaccona;” plaged in broad and noble 
style. This was followed by the Sinding 
Suite in A Minor, a work of great interest, 
The most enjoyable number on the program 
was probably Wieniawski’s D Minor Con- 
certo, after which, in response to an 1n- 
sistent encore, Mr. Dethier played the fa- 
miliar Bach Air. The following group, a 
Chopin “Nocturne,” “La Chasse,” by Car- 
tier, and the Tartini “Variations,” arranged 
by Kreisler, made serious demands on the 
artist’s virtuosity but were very gracefully 
and fluently played. The program closed 
with -a brilliant performance of Saint- 
Saéns’s “Rondo Capriccioso.” Henrik 
Gjerdrum, of the Hardin Conservatory fac- 
ulty, played sympathetic accompaniments. 


S.A. W. 


Pasmore Trio Gives Des Moines Recital 
with Borrowed Music and Costumes 





Des Moines, IA., Jan. 25.—Due to a delay 
in the arrival of their luggage, the young 
women composing the Pasmore Trio had to 
appear in borrowed costumes and with 
hastily collected musical scores for their 
recent Des Moines recital under the man- 
agement of George Frederick Ogden. Mr. 
Ogden arranged for the transfer of the be- 
lated baggage in time for the trio to use 
their own copies of the final number, the 
Schutt “Episodes,” op. 72. Notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties surrounding their ap- 
pearance the talented sisters gave a highly 
pleasing program. 





New York Alumni Chapter of “Sinfonia” 


The first alumni chapter of the musical 
fraternity “Sinfonia,” which has chapters 
in many of the colleges and conservatories 
throughout the country, was organized on 
Sunday afternoon, January 26, at the apart- 
ments of Burnett Jordan, in West Ninety- 


cighth street, New York. Twenty men 
were present, amone them Henry Schra- 
deck, the noted violinist, and Percy J. 


Burrell, Supreme President, who came on 
from Boston for the occasion. The alumni 
chapter is to be composed of members of 
“Sinfonia” who are now located in New 
York. An active chapter 1s also to be 
founded in one of the larger New York 
conservatories, though no action has been 
taken in this direction as yet. 





Organist Macfarlane’s Portland Recitals 


PorTLAND, Me., Feb. 1.—Will C. Macfar- 
lane gave his ninth evening organ recital 
last evening before a large audience in the 
City Hall Auditorium. For the occasion an 
unusually interesting program was pre- 
pared, including Widor’s Fifth Symphony, 
Bach’s D Major Fuvcue, two Guilmant pieces 
and shorter numbers by Ferrata, Hollins 
and Horsman. In the second part of his 
list Mr. Macfarlane presented varied tran- 
scriptions of operatic music, among them 
the “Prelude, Siciliano and Intermezzo” 
from Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana,” an 
aria from Handel’s “Rinaldo,” “Sieg fried’s 


Funeral March” from Wagner’s “Gotter- 
dammerung” and Weber’s Overture to 
“Oberon.” His playing on this occasion 
aroused great enthusiasm and he was 
obliged to respond to many recalls. 





Rudolf Ganz’s Concert Engagements 


Among the concerts for which Rudolf 
Ganz, the Swiss pianist, is scheduled, are 
appearances in Danville, Ky., Blue Moun- 
tain, Miss., San Antonio, Texas, Rochester, 
2 Grand Rapids, Mich., Cleveland, 
Ohio (with Minneapolis Orchestra), Port- 
land, Me. New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and Washington, D. C., Bal- 
timore and Richmond, Va., with New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra; a_ joint recital 
with Ysaye on March 4 in Carnegie Hall, 
New York; with Boston Opera Company, 
with Kneisels in Boston and Chicago, 
Terre Haute, Cincinnati, Indianapolis and 
Lafayette, Ind. Mr. Gans will leave for 
Mexico on April 6, where he is booked for 
eight recitals. 





Baltimore Pianist Wins Composers’ 
Competition 
BALTIMORE, Feb, 3.—Austin Conradi, of 


Baltimore, a graduate in piano at the Pea- 
body Conservatory, has been awarded a 
prize of $200 for two fairy dances, “Morn- 
ing’ and “Song of the Brook,” which 
he entered in a competition conducted by 
the Art Publication Society of St. Louis, 
Mo., of which.Leopold Godowsky is the 
editor-in-chief. Mr. Conradi is at resent 
in Berlin completing his piano studies un- 
der Ernest Hutcheson, who was his teacher 
at the Peabody Conservatory. W. J. R. 


Thornton in “Hour of Piano 
Music” at Dana Hall 


WELLESLEY, Mass., Jan. 29.—Rosalie 
Thornton, the Boston pianist, presented a 
charmingly informal hour of music before 
the students of Dana Hall on Sunday aft- 
ernoon, January 26. Miss Thornton was 
received most enthusiastically by the fac- 
ulty and students of this school. The 
pianist’s artistically performed program 
consisted of the Andante from Beethoven’s 
D Major Sonata, the Schumann “Auf- 
schwung,” three Chopin pieces, the Brahms 
E Flat Major Intermezzo and G Minor 
Rhapsodie and Debussy’s “Reflets dans 
leau.” 





Rosalie 





Pittsburgh Contralto in Recital 


PittsBpurRGH, Feb. 3.—Rose Leader, a 
Pittsburgh contralto, was presented in re- 
cital last Tuesday night by Frank Milton 
Hunter, assisted by Mrs. Blanche Walker, 
pianist. Miss Leader’s program consisted 
of offerings by Parker, Secchi, Brahms, 
Verdi, Schumann, Liszt and others, and she 
was given a very flattering reception. 


B..&. 5. 


Oley Speaks in New York 


Oley Speaks, the Columbus, O., baritone, 
has been spending several weeks in New 
York. On his way East he gave a song re- 
cital in Birmingham, Pa. Besides his con- 
cert work Mr. Speaks devotes much of his 
time to composition, his songs ranking 
among the most popular tised by concert 
artists. Mr. Speaks is the Columbus cor- 
respondent for siUSICAL AMERICA and is 
music critic of the Ohio State Journal. 








Mme. Bridewell a Guest of Honor 


Mme. Carrie Bridewell, the popular con- 
tralto, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was the guest of honor at the 
sixteenth anniversary of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. Mme, Bridewell 
received further social attention as guest of 
a dinner and opera box party given by Mrs. 
Charles Louis Sicard a week ago Monday 
and of an opera box party last Monday. 
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PHILADELPHIA NOW HAS ITS OWN OPERA 





Metropolitan Company After ““Ma- 
non,’? Makes Way for Dippel 
Organization 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, February 3, 1913. 


HE performance of “Manon” at the 
local opera house last Tuesday even- 

ing brought to Philadelphia for the last 
time this season—except one supplement- 
ary appearance to be made March 25—the 
New York Metropolitan company, which 
with Farrar, Caruso and Gilly in the cast, 
gave an excellent interpretation of Mas- 
senet’s opera. before one of the largest 
audiences of the season. The chief honors 
of the performance went to Miss Farrar 
for her beautiful and appealing Manon, a 
part which, in personality and charm of 


manner, she fairly idealizes, while vocally 
it also represents one of her most brilliant 
achievements. There was also much ap- 
plause, of course, for Caruso, who, while 
not in the best of voice, still ‘charmed his 
listeners and shared with Miss Farrar the 
enthusiastically expressed appreciation of 
the audience. The cast included Dinh 
Gilly, who, as Lescaut, sang with fine 
resonance of tone and much authority, 
and Leon Rothier, who had all the neces- 
sary dignity as the elder Des Grieux, and 
whose richly sonorous bass made a distinct- 
ly favorable impression; De Segurola, an 
excellent De Bretigny, and Albert Reiss, 
Lenora Sparkes, Jeanne Maubourg and 
Maria Duchéne. Toscanini conducted the 
brilliantly effective orchestra. The addi- 
tional performance to be given by the New 
York company in March will be to supple- 
ment that scheduled for December 31, 
which was postponed. 

The return of the local company, after 
its season in Chicago, opening to-night in 

“Lucia,” with Tetrazzini as the fair dis- 
traught one, once more plunges Philadel- 
phia into a period of operatic activity, 
which is to last three weeks and a half, 
with performances on Monday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Saturday evenings and 
on Saturday afternoons. 

An event of interest to a large audience 
in Horticultural Hall on Thursday evening 
was the first subscription concert of the 
season by the Treble Clef, the admirable 
chorus of women’s voices which has for a 
number of years been one of Philadelphia’s 
prominent musical organizations. The pro- 
gram on this occasion, in the choral num- 
bers, was under the direction of S. L. 
Hermann, and included as a special feature 
H. Alexander Matthews’s “Come, Sweet 
Morning,” a very creditable composition, 
which was beautifully sung, with Mr. Mat- 
thews, who is the club’s regular accom- 
panist, at the piano. The principal solo- 
ist of the evening was Reinald Werren- 
rath, whose resonant and sympathetic bari- 
tone was heard to excellent advantage in 
groups of German and English songs, sung 


with splendidly artistic effect. In. “Fair 
Ellen,” by Bruch, which was one of the 
most popular selections given by the 
chorus, Mr. Werrenrath and Edna Har- 
wood Baugher, the latter one of Phila- 
delphia’s most talented sopranos and a 
leading member of the Treble Clef, assist- 


ed as soloists. 

The Maquarre Ensemble, a new organi- 
zation, composed of members of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, with Daniel Maquarre, 
the first flutist, as the leader, which has 
been formed for the playing of chamber 
music written for wind instruments, was 
received at its first recital, in Griffith Hall 
on Thursday evening, with approval so 
cordial that its success seems to be assured. 
Mr. Maquarre, whose recent appearances 
as soloist with the orchestra have won him 
much acclaim, is one of America’s recog- 
nized masters of the flute, and associated 
with him are the following: A. Doucet, 
first oboe; F, Dieterichs, first clarinet; A. 
Horner, first horn; B. Kohon, first bas- 
soon; J. A. Fisher, second flute; H. Riet- 
zel, second oboe; P. Alemann, second clar- 
inet; J. Horner, second horn; W. Gruner. 
bassoon; K. Kohon, pianoforte. The pro- 


gram on Thursday evening, which was de- 
lightfully rendered, included Raff’s “Sin- 
fonietta;” D’Indy’s “Chanson et Danses ;” 
Saint-Saéns’s “Caprice sur des Danois et 
Russes,” and Caplet’s “Suite Persane,”’ for 
two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two 
horns and two bassoons, which was played 
from manuscript. 

The People’s Sight Singing Classes, of 
which Anne McDonough is the skilful in- 
structor and director, gave a free concert 
before an audience that filled Musical Fund 
Hall, last Tuesday evening, presenting a 
program of highly appreciated features, 
concluding with the cantata, “The Rolling 
Seasons’ sung by pupils who have had at 
least one year’s instruction in sight read- 
ing. The soloists were Mrs. Robert G. 
Hunt and Elizabeth Trickett, sopranos; 
Johanna Hundertmark, alto; W. L. Pon- 
tius, tenor, and F. R. Hackenberger, bass, 
with G. A. McCulken as accompanist. The 
concert was under the auspices of the Peo- 
ple’s Choral Union, which is made up of 
advanced members of the sight singing 
classes. 

In Griffith Hall on Wednesday evening 
there was much appreciative applause for 
I"lorence Bowman, a youthful violinist, who 
gave evidence of unusual talent and ex- 
hibited promising ability in her rendering 
of numbers by Wieniawski, Wagner, 
Vieuxtemps and Handel. Piano solos by 
jenjamin Tartaglia also won applause, 
while a feature of the program was the 
playing of Dorothy Goldsmith, the six- 
teen-year-old pianist, who appeared early 
in the season as soloist with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra with marked success, and 
who has won recognition as a player of 
rare accomplishments. 

At the recital given by the Kneisel Quar- 
tet in Witherspoon Hall on Thursday even- 
ing, the most enjoyable feature of a pro- 
gram presented in the artistic style of these 
famous players was Strauss’s F Major So- 
nata for Violoncello and Piano, which was 
exquisitely rendered by Willeke, the ‘cellist 
of the quartet, and Ernesto Consolo, a pian- 
ist of notable ability. Hadyn’s Quartet in 
D Major and that of Moat in E Minor 
completed the program. 


ARTHUR L. Tupps. 





Florence Mulford and Earl Cartwright 
in Newark Recital 


Florence Mulford, contralto, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, gave a song re- 
cital in conjunction with Earl Cartwright, 
the popular baritone, at the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Newark, N. J., on January 21 
under the auspices of the Contemporary 
Club. Mme. Mulford’s contributions cov- 
ered a wide range in expression, enabling 
her to exhibit her artistic powers in brilliant 
fashion. To her interpretation she brought 
musical instincts, technical facility and an 
ability to express contrasting moods. It 
was found that her renewed connection 
with opera had broadened her vocal style 
and that her tones were fuller and more 
resonant. This was particularly noticeable 
in her delivery of Brahms’s “Sapphic Ode,” 
Tschaikowsky’s “Romance,” Franz’s “Im 
Herbst” and the “Spring Song,” from 
“Samson and Delilah.” Besides Mr. Cart- 
wright’s artistic solos he appeared effect- 
ively in duets with Mme. Mulford, which 
were given with artistic sinceritv 





American Guild Organ Recitals 

The free organ recitals under the aus 
pices of the American Guild of Organists 
during February include: Monday evening, 
February 10, T. Scott Godfrey Buhrman 
Adams Memorial Church, Manhattan: 
Wednesday, February 12, at noon, Robert 
J. Winterbottom, Trinity Church, Manhat- 
tan; Thursday evening, February 20, Kate 
Elizabeth Fox, St. Luke’s P. E. Church, 
Manhattan: Tuesday evening, February 25, 
Roy Kinney Falconer, First Presbyterian 


Church, Jersey City, N. J.; Thursday eve- 
ning, February 27, Harold D. Phillips, St 
Luke’s P. E. Church, Manhattan; Friday 
evening, February 28, Scott Wheeler 
Church of the Holy Communion, Manhat 
tan 


Appear in Act of Nicolai Opera 
Viola Gramm, soprano, and Evelyn Dut 
ton Fogg, contralto, won success for their 
splendid singing before the Kosmos Cluh 


of New York at Delmonico’s on Tuesday 
of last week. In the first half the singers 
were heard in solo groups and duets, in 
which they were assisted by Frances Mera, 
pianist, while a feature of the second part 
of the program was a presentation in cos- 
tume of the first act of Nicolai’s opera, 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor.” In this 
both Miss Gramm and Miss Fogg sang with 
taste and artistic discretion. 


MISS ELLERBROOK’S DEBUT 





‘Pupil of Mme. Soder-Hueck Gives In- 
teresting Song Recital 


Marie Ellerbrook, a young contralto who 
has been studying under Mme. Ada Soder- 
Hueck of the Metropolitan Opera House 
Studios, made her début as a recital-giver 
last week in Leonia. The character of her 
which included a number of the 

German lieder, im- 


program, 


posed severe test 
upon the young 
singer’s musician- 


ship and vocal abil- 
ity, and it may be 
recorded to her 
credit that she was 
eminently successful 


in her interpreta- 
tions. Schubert’s 
“Der Doppelgang- 


er,” Schumann’s 
“Du bist die Ruh,” 





Franz’s “Lieber 
- Schatz sei wieder 
gut Mir,” Brahms’s 


Sapphic Ode, Liszt’s 
“Wanderer’s Nacht 
Lied” and Grieg’s 
“Tch liebe Dich” were among the lieder that 
won especial admiration for Miss Eller- 
brook’s artistry. She was heard also in the 
aria “La Cieca” from “Gioconda” and Da- 
lila’s love song by Saint-Saéns. The as- 
sisting artists were Wallace Grieves, vio- 
linist, and Margery Morrison, accompanist. 


HER ART A RELIGION 


Playing of Nina Fletcher, Boston Violin- 
ist, Gives That Impression 


Marie Ellerbrook 





30STON, Feb. 2.—Nina Fletcher, violinist, 
gave an excellent recital in Steinert Hall on 
the evening of January 30. Alfred de Voto 
was her accompanist. The program fol- 
lows: Sonata in E Minor, Bach; Concerto 
in G Minor, Bruch; Cavatina, Cui; “Sere- 
nata Neapolitana,” Sgambati; Polonaise in 
A, Wieniawski. 

Miss Fletcher has long ere this given 
proof of her rare musical talents, of her 
earnestness and intelligence of the high re- 
gard in which she held her art. This is the 
case with comparatively few to-day. The 
virtuoso wishes to give a “new reading.” 
This performer makes a specialty of a cer- 
tain composer, another of a certain variety 
of technical achievement, another devotes 
himself to music of a particular period. 
Miss Fletcher plays as though her art were 
to her a religion, and this is very refresh- 


ing. There is more than intellect, skill, 
taste, in Miss Fletcher’s playing. There is 
character, which is felt in every measure 


of her performances. It isa pleasure to be 
able to pay tribute to one who has pursued 
her way with determintion and retained 
her ideals after years which persuade most 
aspirants that the game as they originally 
intended to play it is hardly worth the 
candle. Miss Fletcher has never shown 
more poise, more breadth and authority 
than she did in this instance, and those who 
were present rejoiced in her music and the 
manner of its interpretation. O. D. 


Van Vliet to Be Minneapolis Orchestra 
Soloist in Chicago 

Cuicaco, Feb. 2.—This year’s Chicago 
appearance of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer conductor, will 
take place on Thursday evening, February 
27, under the management of Carl D. Kin- 
sey. The concert will mark the close of 
the orchestras Winter tour of three weeks, 
during which time they will play in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
other important Eastern centers. The so 
loist at the Chicago concert will be Cor- 
nelius Van Vliet, the ’cellist, who has 
achieved nothing short of sensational suc- 
cess at his different appearances throughout 











the Middle West. On its Eastern tour he 
will also be the soloist of the orchestra in 
Washington, Ithaca, Louisville, Springfield 
and Peoria, playing the d’Albert Concerto. 
On Sunday of Last week he was again the 
soloist at one of the regular home concerts 
of the orchestra, at which the Auditorium 
was filled to the last seat for only the sec- 
ond time this season. His playing of the 
soellman Symphonic Variations brought 
insistent recalls and two encores. During 
the last week he has appeared with equal 
success in both Madison and Beloit, Wis. 


N. DEV. 
CONVICTS’ ORCHESTRA PLAYS 





Unique Concert Given in Federal Prison 


in Atlanta 
ATLANTA, GaA., Feb. 1.—Atlantians had 
the choice Sunday afternoon of hearing 


either City Organist Dr, Percy J. Starnes 
and Mrs. Carthew-Yorstoun at the audi- 
torium; the Philharmonic Orchestra at the 
Atlanta Theater, or the United States Peni- 
tentiary Orchestra at the Federal prison. 

Admission to the prison concert was 
only by invitation of Warden William H. 
Moyer, who sent out about 900 cards. 
About the same number heard the sym- 
phony concert and there were about 2,000 
at the organ recital, which was the second 
of the year. 

The Philharmonic 
varied from Weber’s “Invitation to 
the Dance” to the "Funeral March of a 
Marionet” (Gounod). “Serenade” (Haer- 
tel) was given with the wind instruments 
placed behind the scenes. Wagner’s pre- 
lude to “The Mastersingers of Nurem- 
berg” was another item. 

At the Auditorium Mrs. Yorstoun sang 
Sullivan’s aria, “The Light of the World,’ 


Orchestra’s program 


and Wagner’s ballad from “The Flying 
Dutchman.” Dr. Starnes played music 
from “Il Trovatore”’ and from ‘Aida” and 
toward the last Johann Strauss’s “Blue 
Danube” waltz. 

Twenty-five prisoners of the Federal 


under the direction of J. P. 
played numbers by O’Hara, 


penitentiary 
Matthiessen, 


Rossini, Verdi and others. Howard 
Hobbs, a prisoner, played Loewe’s “Till 
Dawn’ on the cornet; Robert Frazier and 


John Sullivan sang and two Italian prison- 
ers, Martello and Greco, played a mando- 
lin and guitar duet. A negro quartet os 
plantation songs. i # 


Répertoire Announced for Chicago 
Opera Company in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 2).—Andreas Dippel’s 
Chicago Opera Company will open its Pa- 
cific Coast tour w.th eight performances 
here early in March. The list of works as 
at present announced is as follows: Tues- 
day, March 4: “Thais” (Garden, Dufranne, 
Cavan, Huberdeau); Wednesday after- 
noon, “Tales of Hoffmann” or “Hansel and 
Gretel” and a closing ballet; Wednesday 
night, “Rigoletto” (Tetrazzini, Sammarco, 
Giorgini); Friday night, “Die Walkie’ 
(Hanna, Cisneros, Stevens, Dalmorés) ; 
Saturday afternoon, “Natoma” (Garden, 
Hamlin, Dufranne, Sammarco); Saturday 
night, “Lucia” (Tetrazzini, Giorgini); 
Sunday afternoon, concert; Monday night, 
“Tristan and Isolde’; Tuesday night, pos 
sibly “Salomé.” The guarantee required 
was about $60,000, which, with the local ex 
penses, will run the cost of the engage- 
ment up to about $68,000, or $7,500 a per- 
formance. L, FE, Behymer raised the local 
guarantee last Spring and now is working 
tooth and nail to get the public interest be- 
yond the $70,000 line. W. F. ¢ 


Carolyn Beebe in Intimate Musicale with 
Barrére Ensemble 

Carolyn Beebe, the popular New York 
pianist, continued her series of morning 
musicales on February 4, the program be- 
ing presented at the residence of Mrs. 
James Talcott and the assisting artists be- 
ing the members of the Barrére Ensemble. 
The audience took especial delight in the 
performance of the B Flat Major Sextet by 
Ludwig Thuille, the composer of “Lobe- 
tanz.” Miss Beebe’s gifts as an ensemble 
performer were further manifested in a 
Saint-Saéns Caprice in E flat major, op. 79 
and the Rimsky-Korsakow B Flat Major 
Quintet. Besides being heard in the above 
numbers Mr. Barrére’s associates appeared 
to advantage in various combinations 
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been 
opened in Baltimore on the same plan as 


A music school. settlement has 


the one in New York. Lilly Bartholomay 
is the director. 
 o-* 

Marion May, the popular contralto, pre- 
sented an interesting song program on Jan- 
uary 28 at the Highland Country Club, 
Meriden, Conn. 

* *k x 


Mrs. Lulu Dahl Miller, contralto, and 
Aaron Currier, baritone, recently gave an 
excellent program before the Monday 
Musical Club of Portland, Ore. 

* K as 

Frederick Weld will be heard in a New 
York song recital in A€olian Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon, February 26. 

x * Ok 


Mme. Schumann-Heink will be the spe- 
cial attraction at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York Sunday evening, Feb- 
ruary 16. 

* * x 


Douglas Powell, Cincinnati baritone, re- 
cently sang in Evansville, Ind., as soloist 
in the “Messiah” and in the “Golden Leg- 
end,” in Louisville. 


“Scenes from Childhood” were presented 
to the members of the Houston, Tex., Press 
Club by the younger piano pupils of 
Katherine Morgan, the whole class appear- 
ing in Haydn’s “Toy” Symphony. 

ok ok ok 

Mme. Vivia Conner-Lyon, pianist, as- 
sisted by J. McC. Bellows, baritone, both of 
the faculty of the St. Paul College of 
Music, appeared recently in recital at the 
college auditorium. 

* * * 

The Lyra Quartet, of Portland, Ore., 
composed of Eileen Gerex, Charlotte Ban- 
field, J. B. Simmons and Allen Lindolph, 
recently filled a number of successful en- 
gagements. 

* * x 

The Aida Quartet, consistine of Edna 
White, Cora Sauter, Norma Sauter and 
Clara Haven, recently appeared in a concert 
at St, John’s Episcopal Church, Bridgeport, 
Conn., with C. Pol Plancon, baritone. 

x * * 

Elena Gerhardt will give her second New 
York song recital in A®olian Hall Tuesday 
afternoon, February 25. Following her ap- 
pearance last Tuesday she left on her first 
extensive Western tour. 

*k * > 

The Schubert Club, of St. Paul, recently 
presented two of its members, Margrethe 
Pettersen, pianist, and Mrs. William J. 
Towle, soprano, in a recital program with 
Concertmaster Edmund Furstel, of the St. 
Paul Symphony. 

x ok 

Clayton Robbins, the young baritone, re- 
cently filled successful recital engagements 
in Montpelier and Plainfield, Vt., assisted 
by Ivan Eisenberg, pianist. Mr. Robbins’ 
group in English included “Helen’s Eyes,’ 
by Walter S. Young, the baritone’s teacher. 

x * * 

A musicale was given on January 31 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, by Mrs. 
Vermilye’s Piano Quartet, consisting of 
Mrs. L. S. Hartman, Miss M. Gans, Mrs. 
M. F. Shamberg and Miss C. Wallach, as- 
sisted by Joseph W. Vermilye. 

kK * 4 

Clarence G. Hamilton, associate profes- 
sor of music and head of the piano de- 
partment at Wellesley College, and Albert 
T. Foster, instructor of violin in the same 
institution, appeared in a recital at Smith 
College on January 29. 

*k * 2 

Ludwig Breitner, of the Peabody Con- 
servatory faculty, Baltimore, and his niece, 
Miss Kavouodjeans, participated in a recent 
musicale at the White House, Washington. 
The program included numbers for two 
pianos and piano solos by Mr. Breitner. 

x * * 

Various artists of national reputation are 
to participate with Dallas, Tex., musical 
organizations in the. musical programs at 
the convention of Shriners next May. A 
new oratorio by Carl Venth will probably 
be the premier musical attraction. 


* * 4 
Claude Ranels Hartzell recently pre 
sented an organ program at the South 
Highland Presbyterian Church, Birming- 


ham, Ala., introducing Maxon’s Romance 
in C, Kreiser’s Concert Caprice and F. F. 
Johnston’s “Evensong.” 


Mrs. May Marshall Cobb, soprano; Mrs. 
Susan B. Rutherford, contralto; Harry 
Yahres, tenor, and Guy Donaldson, bari- 
tone, recently sang the cantata of “Lazarus” 
at the Sixth Presbyterian Church of Pitts- 
burgh. 


*x* * * 


Harry B. Jepson introduced his own “Bal- ~ 


lade” in an organ recital at Woolsey Hall, 
Yale University, on February 3, other fea- 
tures of interest being a Reger Fantasie, 
op. 40, No. 2, and the Intermezzo from 
Barie’s Organ Symphony. 

x * * 

English and Irish ballads and songs by 
Debussy and Hugo Wolf were on the pro- 
gram of a recital by Margaret Huston at 
the Little Theater, New York, last Sunday 


afternoon. Richard Hageman, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, was the accom- 
panist. 


x *k * 


Bernard Sturm, of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music faculty, was received 
with great enthusiasm when he appeared in 
Canton, Ohio, on January 27 as soloist with 
the Canton Orchestra. Mr. Sturm per- 
formed the Bruch C Minor Concerto and 
was recalled no less than ten times. 


The Bach Society of Cincinnati recently 
elected the following board of directors: 


President, Emma L. Roedter; vice-presi- 
dent, Louis Ehrgott; secretary, Louis 


Schwebel; treasurer, Susan M. Bohlmann; 
Pier A. Tirindelli, Katherine C. Bennett, 
Theodor Bohlmann and Lino Mattioli. 
x *k x 
Elbert Newton gave a lecture recital on 
“Puccini” at the North Congregational 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn., on January 27. 
Mr. Newton was assisted by Mrs. May 
Leveridge Robbins, soprano, and Mrs. 
Susan Hawley Davis, contralto, who sang 
numbers from “Madama Butterfly” and 
“La Bohéme.” 
x * * 
Alma Beck, a Cincinnati contralto, who 
has come to the fore rapidly this season, 
recently assisted in Sullivan’s “Golden Leg 


end” in Louisville, her second appearance 
there this season, besides filling several 
recital engagements in various cities 0! 


Ohio, Indiana and West Virginia. 


Elsa Fern Smith-MacBurney and Mar- 
garet Lester, sopranos, and Hazel Huntley, 
contralto, assisted by William Lester, ac 
companist, gave a program of songs and 
trios at a banquet given by the Illinois 
bankers’ Convention in Chicago on Jan- 
uary 29. 

* * * 

Gertrude Concannon, the pianist, is visit- 
ing in her home city, Kansas City, Mo., 
after three years in Berlin studying with 
Emil Paur, after which she made a most 
successful début with the Berlin Philhar- 
monie Orchestra, Miss Concannon has an- 
nounced a concert with the Kansas City 
Symphony Orchestra for February 18. 

* * * 

Heinrich Gebhard, the Boston pianist, 
played before the members of the Harvard 
Musical Association last week, presenting a 
group of solos in a most creditable manner, 
\ir. Gebhard also vlayed the Tschaikowsky 
Trio with Otto Roth, violinist, and Hein- 
rich Warnke, ’cellist, members of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. 


* * x 

Marie L. Everett, the Boston vocalist, 
gave an interestine “Half Hour with the 
Harpsichord” on February 6, _ singing 
groups of French, English and _ Italian 
songs. Miss Everett gives these recitals 


with the object of passing down the tradi- 
tion of the instrument and the songs of 
its period. 

* * * 

Rehearsals have been started by the 
Upper Montclair (N. J.) Choral Society 
for the production of Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah,” under the direction of Mark An- 


drews. To provide necessary funds a board 
of patrons, including 100 of Montclair’s 
prominent men and women, has_ been 
formed. 

* * * 


Gilbert and Sullivan’s “The Gondoliers” 
was successfully presented on January 27 
and 28 at Bridgeport, Conn., leading factors 
in the success being E. P, Dodge, Mrs. 
Robert Douglas Martin, Ethel Poland, Fliz- 
abeth Spencer, Mrs. Lucien T. Warner, 
John Finch, Sidney Colbourne, R. G. Whit- 
ney, Stanley N. Beans, Margaret L. Hughes 
and Filla Harrington. 


The cantata, “Olivet to Calvary,” was 
given recently by the male choir of St. 
John’s Protestant Episeopal Church, York, 
Pa., under the direction of John Denues, 
organist and choirmaster. In the First 
Presbyterian Church a varied program, 
including Mendelssohn’s cantata, “Hear 
My Prayer,” was given, with Mrs. Walter 
Gilbert as the soloist. 

* * a 


Charming musical effects accompanied the 
“Angels in Art” tableaux exhibition re- 
cently given in Baltimore. Praise is due 
the choir of Zion Church, Edward Boeck- 
ner, director; the Haydn Club, F. H. Plue- 
macher, director; Mrs. Clifton Andrews, 
soprano; Mrs. Mary Mueller Fink, harp; 
Charles F. Wilson, ’cello; Julius Scheink- 
man, violin, and F. R. Huber, organ. 

* * ok 


Mrs. Bess Hammond Hite recently ap- 
peared in a piano recital in the Pittsburgh 
Conservatory of Music, assisted by Mrs. 
Esther Havecotte, violinist, the program 
proving very satisfying. The former played 
compositions from Schubert and Chopin 
and Mrs. Havecotte selected offerings by 
Chopin, Liszt, Scott and others, 

x * * 


Charpentier’s opera “Louise” will be 
given in the form of a lecture by Kurt 
Schindler at Hotel Plaza in New York on 
Friday morning, February 14. This study 
of the French composer’s art, which will 
be illustrated by Mr. Schindler at the pi- 
ano, is the fourth of the series of six lec- 
tures on music announced by the directors 
of the Schola for this season. 

* * x 

J. Atlee Young gave an organ recital at 
the Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Feb- 
ruary 2, the principal number being Men- 
delssohn’s Fifth Organ Sonata. He also 
played a “Romance” by Horatio W. Parker; 
Grand Solemn March, by Smart, and num- 
bers by Dubois and Mailly. The assist- 
ing artist, Max Rosenstein, violinist, ren- 
dered the Adagio from the Bruch Concerto 
in G Minor and d’Ambrosio’s “Canzonetta.” 

x * x 

Arnold Von der Aue recently left Chi- 
cago for an extended tour to the [Pacilic 
Coast, during which he will make his third 
appearance with the German Arion Society 
of Denver; his second appearance at the 
Salt Lake Tabernacle; a second appearance 
in Portland, Ore.; a return engagement to 
Kansas City and other recitals in Omahe. 
Neb., Waco, Nevada, Walla Walla, Wash.. 
and other Western points. 

* * > 

An “Evening of Song” was given on 
January 31 by the music department of the 
Thursday Morning Club, Madison, N. J., 
assisted by Clara Honora: Moister, Mrs. 
llenry Weston Smith, Mrs. Robert EFlls- 
worth Harned, Henry Weston Smith, 
(;eorge E. Clauder, Margaret Paulmier and 


Pauline Scarborough. A feature was the 
presentation of Bemberg’s “The Death 
of Joan of Arc.” 

« % 


In the program of the Rochester, N. Y., 
Tuesday Musicale on January 28 the Cad- 
man song cycle, “The Morning of the 
Year,” was given an excellent reading by 
Mrs. Marie Dax Parmlee, Mrs. Charles G. 
Hooker, Mrs. Frank B. Spencer and 
Guernsey Curtis. Mrs. Charles L. Garner 
at the piano. The guest of the morning; 
Mme. Marie Sakoff Grunwaldt, a young 
pianist, played several numbers with clarity, 
delicacy and musical charm. 

* * * 

An interesting feature of the March 12th 
program of the Schola Cantorum in New 
York will be the first presentation in the 
English language of two of the finest Rus- 
sian church anthems, a “Hymn to the Holy 
Trinity,” by Rachmaninoff, and a “Cher- 
ubic Song” by Gretchaninoff. These num- 
bers were suggested by Kurt Schindler to 
the directors of the MacDowell Chorus 
last summer, and nublicly announced for 
performance in October. 

x * * 

At a private musical given on Wednesday 
of last week, at the home of Mrs. Chas. P. 
Pettus, in St. Louis, several interesting 
numbers were given. Harrison Williams 
played Debussy’s “Prelude” and “L’Isle 
Joyeuse.” Both selections were cleverly 
performed. Mrs. Lewis Rumsey, who has 
a voice of fine. quality, gave a delightful 
group consisting of “Malgre Moi” by Pfeif- 
fer, “Psyche” by Paladilhe, and “Au Mes- 
sager’ of Frank La Forge. She gave sev- 
eral encores. 

k * * 

The ninth recital of the “Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter of the Organists’ Guild was 
given at the Westlake M. E. Church, Los 
Angeles, January 28. Zillah Ireland, of 
Pasadena, played numbers by Rheinber- 
ger and Lemare;: Thomas W. Wilde gave 
Guilmant and Stewart numbers, and Will- 
iam E. Strobridge played the Bach Prelude 
and Fugue in C Minor and the Rogers So- 
nata in E Minor. Two numbers were given 
by the quartet of the church, directed by 
FE. D. Kennedy and accompanied by S. G. 
Pease, the church’s organist. 


Sewickley, Pa. has a Monday Musical 
Club, which gave the first concert of its 
season on January 24, under the able direc- 
tion of C. E. McAfee, organist of the Se- 
wickley Presbyterian Church, and with 
Adele Reahard as accompanist. The solo- 
ists were Blanche E. Hilliard, Mrs. Arthur - 
C. Thacher, Edna McCormick and Ralph 
E. Urey. The chorus introduced a feature 
in a group of operatic choruses, among 
which were two songs from “Robin Hood,” 
which the club is to present in concert form 
at its Spring concert. 

ie 


Two students’ recitals were given at the 
Peabody Conservatory last week. The first 
was by advanced piano students under 
George F. Boyle. Those taking part were 
Minnie Rutenberg, Elizabeth Gminder, 
Laura Pendleton, Avery F. Baker, Ben- 
jamin Feinstein and Virginia Carty. The 
second recital was given by advanced stu- 
dents under Ludwig Breitner, J. C. van 
Hulsteyn and Adelin Fermin. The partici- 
pants were Marguerite Maas, piano; Helen 
Weishampel, Benjamin Eisenberg, Aaron 
Kramer, Eli Kahn, violin; M. Pauline Ab- 
bott and Nellie Norris, soprano. 

: os 

The Northampton, Mass., Orchestral 
Club made its first public appearance on 
Thursday of last week, under the able di- 
rection of Dr. Frank E. Dow. The women’s 
section of the orchestra was under the 
direction of Mrs, Marie Bastenella Hold- 
swartz. Two members of the local stock 
company assisted in the program, Charles 
Balsar, in recitations, and William H. Prin- 
gle, who sang Huhn’s “Invictus,” with 
Ralph Kline as accompanist. The orches- 
tral selections included the “Mireille” Over- 
ture of Gounod, German’s “Henry VIII” 
Dances and an excerpt from “Lohengrin.” 

* ok x 

A benefit recital of unusual interest took 
place in St. Louis last week, when Walter 
Greene, a local baritone, appeared with 
other local soloists in an interesting pro- 
gram. Assisting him were Ellis Levy, vio- 
linist, who was accompanied by Charles 
Galloway, Mme, Delledone, harpist of the 
Symphony Orchestra, and the accompani- 
ments by Mrs. Clinton Elder. Mr. Greene, 
who has a robust and powerful voice, was 
most pleasing in a group of songs that in- 
cluded Bruno Huhn’s “Invictus.” He also 
sang “Amore Vita,” by Sig. Delledonne, 
which was accompanied by the harp. 

a ae 

A concert will be given for the benefit of 
the Scholarship Fund of the Rand School 
of Social Science in New York on March 1 
at AZolian Hall under the direction of Her- 
wegh von Ende. The soloists who will ap- 
pear are Hans van den Burg, the Dutch 
composer-organist; Paul Dufault, the 
French lyric tenor; Villon Durieux, the first 
soloist of the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra; Sergei Kotlarsky, the young Russian 
violinist; Ottilie Schillig, the Southern so- 
prano; Sigismond Stojowski, the eminent 
Polish composer-pianist; and the von Ende 
Violin Choir, an organization of twenty- 
five instrumentalists. 

x * * 

Samuel A. Baldwin’s organ recital pro- 
gram for Sunday afternoon at the College 
of the City of New York includes a Bach 
Choral Prelude, James H. Rogers’s So- 
nata in E Minor; the Andante from Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony, the “Good Fri- 
day Music” from “Parsifal,” and a Medi- 
tation by Sturges, an English organist. On 
the following Wednesday Bach’s Prelude 
and Fugue in E Minor (the lesser), Homer 


N. Bartlett’s Suite in C, Op. 205, Weber’s 
“Jubilee” Overture, Dudley Buck’s “At 
Fvening,” Flagler’s “Variations on an 


American Air,” and A. Walter Kramer’s 
“Chant Négre,” transcribed for organ by 
W. H. Humiston, are on the list. 

a 

Mme, Nina Dimitrieff, soprano, made her 
first appearance in Syracuse, N. Y., last 
week as soloist with the Liederkranz So- 
cietv. She disclosed a pleasing voice and 
was well received, “the Gypsy Song,” 
Tschaikowsky, and “Hopak,” Moussorg- 
sky, being particularly well sung. The stu- 
dents of the College of Fine Arts of Syra- 
cuse gave their usual monthly public re- 
cital Wednesday of last week before a 
large audience. There were vocal solos by 
Tomabelle Porter and Frances Forrest: 
piano solos by Elsie Farnham and Howard 
Taylor and trio for violin, ’cello and piano 
played by William Murtfeldt, Marguerite 
Treat and Riela Parsons. 

x * * 

Wilma Anderson-Gilman gave a lecture 
recital in interpretation at the Minneapolis 
School of Music on February 1, the sub- 
ject being “Short Diversified Composi- 
tions.” Four pupils of the school, Esther 
Gran, Phyll Wolter, Mrs. Frazier and 
Genevieve Brombach, furnished a program 
for the opening of the Field House on 
February 1, while Gladys Davis and Mr. 
Wolter gave a program at the Judson 
Street Methodist Church on January 20. 
William H. Pontius gave a talk on rhythm 
and pitch before the prospective junior 
graduates on January 20. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musicat AMErIcA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 

Individuals 


Altman, Elenore — olian 
York, Feb. 17. 

Althouse, Paul—Boston, Feb. 9. 

Anthony, Charles—Springfield, Mass., Feb. 
11; Washington, April 15. 

Barbour, Inez—New York, Mar. 28; Cleve- 
land, Apr. 29. 

Beddoe, Mabel—East Orange, N. J., Feb. 28. 

Berry, Benjamin—Huntington, W. Va., Feb. 
13; Yonkers, N. Y., Feb. 24. 

Bispham, David—Rochester, Feb. 10; Pitts- 
burgh, Feb. 14; Lockport, N. Y., Feb. 17; 
Hamilton, N, Y., Feb. 18; Chicago, Feb. 20; 
Little Rock, Ark., Feb. 24; Brookhaven, Miss., 
Feb. 25; Deland, Fla., Feb. 28. 

Bonci, Alessandro — A®olian Hall, New 
York, Feb. 15; Clinton, Ia., Feb. 17; Denver, 
Col., Feb. 20; Lincoln, Neb., Feb. 22; Louis- 
ville, Ky., Feb. 24; Cincinnati, O., Feb. 26; 
Columbus, O., Feb. 28; Boston, Mar. 2; Al- 
bany, N. Y., Mar. 4; Lansing, Mich., Mar. 6; 
Detroit, Mich, Mar. 7; Owen Sound, Can., 
Mar. 10; Buffalo, N. Y., Mar. 13; Cleveland, 
O., Mar. 16; Asheville, N. C., Mar. 24; Ra- 
leigh, N. C., Mar. 26; Morgantown, W. Va., 
Mar. 28; Cedar Rapids, Ia., Mar. 31; Des 
Moines, Ia., Apr. 2; Oklahoma City, Okla., 


Hall, New 


Apr. 4; Fort Worth, Tex., Apr. 7; Austin, 
Tex., Apr. 9; New Orleans, La., Apr. 12; 


Charlotte, N, C., Apr. 15; Wilmington, N. C., 
Apr. 17; Philadelphia, Apr. 26. 

Cheatham, Kitty—Los Angeles, Feb. 8; 
Santa Barbara, Feb. 11; Pasadena, Feb. 13; 
San Diego, Feb. 15; Tucson, Ariz., Feb. 18; 
Phoenix, Ariz., Feb. 19; Denver, Colo., Feb. 
22; Topeka, Kan., Feb. 25; St. Joseph, Mo., 
Feb. 26; Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 28; Minne- 
apolis, Mar. 3, 

Clément, Edmond—New 


York, Feb. 9; 


New York, Feb. 14 (4®£olian Hall); Boston 
(Symphony Hall), Feb. 16; New York (Wal- 
dorf), Feb, 18; Newark, N. J., Feb. 21; 
Buffalo, Feb. 25. 

Connell, Horatio—Boston, Feb. 11; New 
York, Feb. 13; Boston, Feb. 18; Philadel- 
phia, Feb. 25; Providence, R, L, Mar. 5; 
Washington, Mar. 13; Sedalia, Mo., Mar. 31; 
Alton, Ill., Apr. 2; Appleton, Wis., Apr. 5; 
Paterson, N. J., Apr. 30. 

Culp, Julia—Rubinstein Club, New York, 
Feb. 18, 

De Cisneros, Eleanora—Los Angeles, Feb. 
32, 


De Moss, Mary Hissem—Augusta, Ga., Feb. 
19: Newark, N. J., Feb. 26; East Orange, 
Feb. 28. 


Dufault, Paul—A®Zolian Hall, New York, 
Feb. 18. 

Dunham, Edna—Hackensack, N. J., Feb. 9; 
New York, Feb. 13. 


Elman, Mischa—San Francisco, Feb. 9. 
Falk, Jules—Pensacola, Fla., Feb. 8; Mont- 


gomery, Ala., Feb. 10; Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Feb. 12; Little Rock, Ark., Feb. 17; Hot 
Springs, Ark., Feb. 18; Fort Worth, Tex., 
Feb. 24; Waco, Tex., Feb. 26; Austin, Tex., 
Feb. 27: Houston, Feb. 28; San Antonio, 
Mar. 4. 

Flahaut, Marianne—St. Louis, Feb. 15; 


Milwaukee, Feb. 22. 

Ganz, Rudolph—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Mar. 4. 

Gilbert, Harry M.—Rochester, Feb. 10; 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 14; Lockport, N. Y., Feb. 
17; Chicago, Feb. 20; Little Rock, Ark., Feb. 
24: Brookhaven, Miss., Feb. 25; Deland, Fia., 
Feb. 28: Toledo, O., Apr. 9. ; 

Goold, Edith Chapman—Washington Court 
House, O., Feb. 12; Delaware, O., Feb. 13; 
Jamestown, N. Y., Feb. 14; Ottawa, Can., 
Feb. 19. 

Granville, 

Hartmann, 
York, Mar. 2. 

Hinkle, Florence—New 
University), Mar. 18. 

Holding, Franklin—New York, Feb. 11; Ru- 
binstein Club, New York, Feb. 18; Altoona, 
Pa., Feb. 20; Farmington, Me., Feb. 28; Rum- 


» 


Charles N.—Elizabeth, Apr. 
Arthur — 42olian Hall, New 


York (New York 


ford Falls, Me., Mar. 24; Waterville, Me., 
Mar. 31. 

Huss, Henry WHolden—Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Feb. 13. 


Huss, Hildegard Hoffman—Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Feb. 13. 

Kaiser, Marie—New York, Feb. 8; Paterson, 
N. J., Feb. 14; New Brunswick, Feb. 19; 
Hackensack, Feb. 21; Newburg, Feb. 25. 

Kerns, Grace—Philadelphia, Feb, 15; Pitts- 
field, Mass., Feb. 18; Albany, Feb. 19; Nor- 
fol, Va., Mar. 6; Newark, Mar. 23; Westfield, 
Mar. 28; Bridgeport, Apr. 9; New York, 
Apr. 16. 

Kraft, Edwin Arthur—New York, Feb. 17; 
Poughkeepsie, Feb. 19; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
Feb. 21: Boston, Feb. 24; Springfield, Mass., 


Feb. 25; Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass., Feb. 27. 
Kellerman, Marcus—Galveston, Tex., Feb. 


18; Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 16; Jacksonville, Fla., 
Feb. 17; Orlando, Feb. 18; Deland, Feb. 20, 21; 
Florence Villa, Feb. 22; Americus, Ga., Feb. 
24; Macon, Feb. 25, 

La Ross, Earle—Bethlehem, Feb. 10; Allen- 
town, Feb. 11; Easton, Feb. 13; New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Feb. 19. 

Learned, Ellen—New York (Hotel Gotham), 
Feb. 13. 

Lerner, Tina—Chicago, Feb. 8; Ft. Dodge, 
Ta., Feb. 10; Faribault, Minn., Feb. 11; Co- 
lumbia, Mo., Feb. 13; Mexico, Mo., Feb. 14; 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 18; Philadelphia, Feb. 19; 
New York, Feb. 21; Waterbury, Conn., Feb. 
24: Ann Arbor, Mich., Feb. 28. 

Lund, Charlotte—Waterbury, Conn., Feb. 
22: New York, Mar. 5: Brooklyn, N. Y., Mar. 


9; New York, Mar. 15; Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Mar. 16, 
Mannes, David and Clara—New York 


(Belasco Theater), Feb. 9; Baltimore, Feb. 11, 
18: Richmond, Va., Feb. 19; Washington, Feb. 
20: Jamestown, N. Y., Feb. 24: Sewickley Val- 
levy, Pa., Feb. 25; Wooster, O., Feb. 26; Day- 
ton, Feb. 27; Appleton, Wis., Mar. 3: Green 
Bay, Wis., Mar. 4; Detroit, Mar. 6; Sedalia, 
Mo., Mar. 10: Kansas City, Mo., Mar. 11; St. 


Touis, Mo., Mar. 12; Chicago, Mar. 16; Buf- 
falo, Mar. 17. 
Martin, Frederic—Boston, Feb. 9; Central 


Falls, R. I., Feb. 10; Providence, R. I., Feb. 
11; Newport, R. I., Feb. 138: Newark, N. J., 
Feb. 17; New York (Plaza), Feb. 24. 
McCue, Beatrice—New York, Feb, 
land, Fla., Feb. 20, 21. 
Meyn, Heinrich—Aeolian 
Feb. 8. 
McMillan, 


10: Or- 


Hall, New York, 
Florence—Clevcland, 
Detroit, Feb. 10; Hamilton, Can., Feb. 12: 
Toronto, Feb. 13; Seattle, Wash., Feb. 18; 
Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 22: Portland, Ore., 
Feb. 25: Chicago, Mar, 2. 

Michelson, Henrietta—Aeolian Hall. 
York, Feb. 12. 

Miller, Christine—BPBaltimore, 
Washington, Feb. 12, 13; 
14; New Philadelphia, O., 
Feb. 19; Chicago, 


Feb. 9; 


New 


Feb. Tis 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 
Feb. 17; Detroit, 
Feb. 20; Little Falls, 
Minn., Feb. 22; St. Paul, Feb. 25; Indianap- 
Feb. 28; Washington, D. C., Mar. 7; 
Lowell, Mass., Mar. 10: Milwaukee, Mar. 16; 
Toronto, Apr. 1; Buffalo, Apr. 14; Cleveland, 
Apr. 15; Columbia, S. C., Apr. 22; Hartsville, 
S. C., Apr. 23, 24; Erie, Pa., Apr. 29 


olis, 


Miller, Reed—Hartsville, Ga., Feb. 17; 
Abbeville, Ga., Feb. 18; Rock Hill, S. C., 
Feb. 19; Greenville, Feb. 20; Anderson, Feb. 
22; Columbia, Feb. 24; Greensboro, N. C., 
Feb. 25; Roanoke, Va., Feb. 26; New York, 
Mar. 27, 28; Baltimore, Apr. 7, 8; Cincin- 


nati, May 8; Evanston, IIl., May 26. 
_ Moncrief, Alice—Westfield, N. J., 
Bridgeport, Apr. 9. 

Nordica, Lillian Mme.—Aberdeen, Feb. 10; 
La Grande, Ore., Feb. 15; Boise, Idaho, Feb. 


17; Eugene, Feb. 19; Salem, Feb. 21; San 
Francisco, Feb. 23; Oakland, Feb, 26; Pasa- 
dena, Feb. 28; San Diego, Mar. 3; Tucson, 
Ariz., Mar. 5; Phoenix., Mar. 7. 

Pagdin,’ William H.—Westfield, Feb. 27; 
Halifax, N. S., Mar. 11; Wooleville, Mar. 12; 
Philadelphia, Mar. 21; Bridgeport, Apr. 9; 


Festival Tour Boston Orchestra, 
May 10. 

Persinger, Louis—Aeolian Hall, New York, 
Feb. 13. 

Philips, Arthur—New York (Plaza), Feb. 
17; New York, Feb. 18; Sound Beach, Conn., 
Feb. 21; Aeolian Hall, New York, Feb. 26. 

Pilzer, Maximillan—New York, Feb. 12; 


Apr. 21 to 





ém<e>n 


HINDERMYER 


TENOR 


Tel. 5860 Morningside 





Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore 


ters, including 
Geo. F. Boyle, 
Ludwig Breitner, 
Adelin Fermin, 








Theodor Hemberger, 
Pietro Minetti, 
Harold Phillips, 


Scholarships, Diplomas, Teachers’ Certificates. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


ENDOWED, the conservatory offers every advantage for musical cul- 
ture and maintains a St: 


. of 60 eminent European and American Mas- 


J. C. Van Hulsteyn, 
Emmanuel Wad, 
Bart Wirtz. 


Catalogues Mailed 








JANPOLSK 


Russian Baritone 
Direction; MARC LAGEN 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 
Residence, 505 W. 124th Street 





Feb. 27; 


ORATORIO-CONCERT-OPERA 
Personal Address : 215 W. li6th St., N. Y. 





New York (Carnegie Hall), Feb. 25; New 

York, Mar. 18; New York (Carnegie Hall), 

Mar. 23. 
Possart, 
Potter, 


Mme. Rider—New York, Feb. 9. 
Mildred—Chicago, Feb. 9; Kansas 
City, Feb. 12; Atlanta, Feb. 15; New Or- 
leans, Feb. 16; Memphis, Feb. 18; Pitts- 
burgh, Feb. 21; Indianapolis, Mar. 6; Detroit, 
Mar. 9; Fremont, Mar. 11; New York, Mar. 
23; New York (Oratorio Society), Mar. 28; 
New York, Apr. 1; Passaic, N. J., Apr. 15; 
New York (Carnegie Hall), Apr. 16; Apr. 21 
to May 10, Festival Tour with Boston 
Orchestra. 

Quesnel, Albert—St. Paul, Feb. 9. 
Reardon, George Warren—New York, Feb. 
23. 


Reardon, Mildred Graham—New York, 
Feb. 23. 

Reimers, Paul—®olian Hall, New York, 
Feb. 10. 

Rider-Possart, Cornelia—Aeolian Hall, 
New York, Feb. 28. 

Rogers, Francis—New York, Feb. 17; 


Waterbury, Conn., Feb. 13. 
Sachs-Hirsch, Herbert—Aeolian Hall, New 
York, March 1; Newark, N. J., March 8. 


Sembrich, Mme.—Vancouver, Feb. 8; 
Springfield, Mass., Feb. 18; Chicago, Feb. 
23; Cedar Rapids, Feb. 25. 

Seydel, Irma—Boston, Feb. 18; Waltham, 
Mass., Feb. 20. 

Temple, Dorothy—Los Angeles, Feb. 10; 


Riverside, Feb. 11. 
Teyte, Maggie—Chicago, Feb. 9; Washing- 
ton, D. C., Feb. 11; Norfolk, Va., Feb. 12; 
Boston, Feb. 13; Washington, Feb. 14; Nor- 
folk, Va., Feb. 15; Philadelphia, Feb. 17; New 
York City, Feb. 18, 19 and 21. 
Tollefsen, Carl H.—Brooklyn, Feb. 22. 
Tollefsen, Mme. Schnabel—Brooklyn, 


99 


ams 


Feb. 


Townsend, Stephen—Boston (Steinert Hall), 
Mar. 4. 

Viafora, Mme. Gina Claparelli — Avolian 
Hall, New York, Feb. 19.° 

Ware, Harriet—New York (New York Uni- 
versity), Feb. 25. 

Weld, Frederick—AColian 
Feb. 25. 

Wells, John Barnes—Youngstown, O., Feb. 
10; Sharon, Pa., Feb. 11; New Wilmington, 
Pa., Feb. 12; Williamsport, Pa., Feb. 13. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Charleston, W. Va., 
Feb. 10, 11; New York, Feb. 20; Schenectady, 
N. Y., Mar. 11; Detroit, Mar. 17; Ithaca, Mar. 
24; Syracuse, N. Y., Mar. 25. 

Wilson, Gilbert—Westfield, Feb. 27. 


Hall, New York, 


Wycoff, Eva Emma—Huntington, W. Va., 
Feb. 13. 

Young, John—Norwich, N. Y., Feb. 10; 
Washington, O., Feb. 12; Delaware, O., Feb. 


13; Jamestown, N. Y., Feb. 14; 
Conn., 27; Holyoke, Mass., 


Wallingford, 
Feb. 28. 
Mar. 3; St. 


Feb. 27; 
Ysaye, Eugen—Newark, N. J., 
Louis, Mar. 14 and 15. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


American String Quartet—New England 
tour, Feb. 10, 18; Williams College, Feb. 20; 
Nashville, Mar. 25; Montgomery, Ala., Mar. 
26. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—New York, 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 20, 22; Philadelphia, 
Mar. 17; Washington, Mar. 18; Baltimore, 


Mar. 19; New York, Mar. 20; Brooklyn, Mar. 
21; New York, Mar. 22. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Feb. 14, 
15, 28; Mar. 1, 14, 15, 28, 29; Apr. 11, 12. 

Gamble Concert Party—Amherst, Mass., 
Feb, 8; Athens, O., Feb. 10; Berea, Ky., Feb. 
12; Evanston, Ill., Feb. 14: Lewiston, Mont., 
Feb. 18; Dillon, Mont., Feb. 21; Ellensburg, 
Wash., Feb. 24; Storm Lake, lIa., Feb. 28. 

Jacobs Quartet, Max—New York, Feb. 25 
(Carnegie Lyceum). 

Kneisel Quartet—Greenwich, Conn., Feb. 8 
New York, Feb. 11 (®£olian Hall); New 
leans, Feb. 15: Dallas, Tex., Feb. 17; Sher- 
Tex., Feb. 18; Waukesha, Wis., Feb 
21; Appleton, Wis., Feb. 22; Louisville, Mo.. 
Feb. 24; Cincinnati, Feb. 25; 
Feb. 27. 

Margulies Trio—A®olian 
Feb. 25. 

Mead Quartet, 
York, Mar. 12. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minne- 
apolis, Feb. 28; Mar. 14, 28 annual 


Or- 


man, 


New 


Hall, York, 


Olive—Rumford Hall, New 


(second 


Eastern tour); Cedar Rapids, Ia., Feb. 10 
Peoria, Ill., Feb. 11; St. Louis, Feb. 12: 
Springfield, Ill., Feb. 13; Evansville, Ind.; 
Feb. 14; Louisville, Ky., Feb. 15; Richmond, 
Ind., Feb. 16: Columbus, O., Feb. 17; Pitts- 
burgh, Feb. 18; Philadelphia, Feb. 19; Wash- 
ington, Feb. 20; New York City, Feb. 21; 
Aurora, N. Y., Feb. 22, also Ithaca, N. Y., 
Feb. 22; Cleveland, Feb. 24: Toledo, Feb. 25 
Detroit, Feb. 26: Chicago, Feb. 27. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Feb. 9, 13, 14, 27, 28. 


New York Symphony Orchestra—M®@olian 


Hall, New York, Feb. 9, 16, 21, 23. 
Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Feb 

8 (on tour week beginning Feb. 10); Ken- 

sington, Feb. 17; Reading, Feb. 19; Philadel- 
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phia, Feb. 21, 22; Wilmington, Del., Feb. 24; 
Philadelphia, Feb. 26, 28 and Mar. 1; Cam- 
den, N. J., Mar. 3; Philadelphia, Mar. 5, 7, 8, 
12; Atlantic City, Mar. 13; Philadelphia, Mar 
14, 15, 24; Kensington, Mar. 25; Philadelphia, 
Mar. 28, 29; Camden, N. J., Mar. 31; Phila- 
delphia, Apr, 4, 5; Baltimore Music Festival, 


Apr. 7, 8, 9; Philadelphia, Apr. 11, 12. 
Place Mandolin String Quartet—Provi- 
dence, R. I., Feb. 18; Boston, Mass., Mar. 27; 


New York, Apr. 27. 

Plectrum Orchestra— Aolian 
York, Mar. 2. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra—San 


Hall, New 


Francisco (Cort Theater), Feb. 14, 21, 28; 
Mar. 7, 9. 
Schubert Quartet — Brooklyn, Feb. 12; 


Bridgeport, Conn., Feb. 17, 18, 19; Newark. 
N. J., Feb. 21; New York (Rubinstein Club), 
Mar. 15; Hackettstown, N. J., Apr. 28. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, 
Feb, 14, 15, 21, 22, 28; Mar. 1, 14, 15, 21, 22. 

Sinsheimer Quartet—New York, Feb. 12 
and Mar. 5. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Feb. 8; Day- 


ton, O., Feb. 10; Cleveland, Feb.-11; Lansing, 
Mich., Feb. 12; Chicago, Feb. 14, 15; Mil- 
waukee, Feb. 17; Madison, Wis., Feb. 18; 
Chicago, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 28 and Mar. 1, 
7, 8; Grand Mich., Mar, 10; Detroit, 
Mar. 12. 

Tollefsen Trio—Brooklyn, Feb. 22. 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Feb. 18. 

Young People’s Symphony Concerts—Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Feb. ’8. 

Zoellner Quartet—Toledo, Feb. 12, 19. 


Rapids, 


THIRD PLECTRUM CONCERT 


Larger Attendance for Appearance of 
Abt Mandolin Orchestra 


With a largely increased attendance the 
New York Plectrum Orchestra, under the 
batonless direction of Valentine Abt, gave 
its third New York concert at atolian Hall 
on February 2, The announced program 
underwent some changes, owing to the in- 
disposition of Giovanni Lafemina, tenor, 
who had been expected to make his first 
\merican appearance on this occasion. In 
his place Wilma Hultgren Hillberg, pianist, 
offered the Chopin “Andante Spianato” 
with commendable results, while George 
Ingrachia, baritone, appeared as the soloist 
in the repetition of Mr. Abt’s patriotic 
son, “Through Washington,” which closed 
the program. 

Pleasing among the offerings of the man 
dolin orchestra were the Brahms Hungarian 


Dance, No. 5, which won a recall: the 
“Rigoletto” Fantasie, which gained “The 
Lost Chord” as an encore, and Mr. Abt’s 


individual interpretation of the “Tales of 
Hoffmann” Barcarolle, received with much 
applause. A mandolin and guitar trio, com 
posed of Carlo, Raffaele and Almedo de 
Filippis, played two -selections, with a re 
sultant encore. ~~ oo & 


“The Sunshine Girl” Wins Success in 
New York 


One of the few musical comedy successes 
of the present New York season was that 
scored by Charles Frohman’s importation 
of “The Sunshine Girl” at the Knicker 
bocker Theater on t'ebruary 3. Equal suc- 
cess was won by the fascinating Julia San- 
derson upon her first appearance as a star. 
Joseph Cawthorn, Eva Davennort, Tom 
Lewis, Vernon Castle and Alan Mudie lent 
effective support. The dramatic reviewers 
were unanimous in their anproval of Paul 
Rubens’s sprightly music. 
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EGYPT’S OPERA HOUSE FOR WHICH VERDI COMPOSED “AIDA” 





Cairo Boasts of Finely Appointed 
Auditorium with Sumptuous Pro- 
ductions—Special Boxes for the 
Khedive’s Harem, from Which 
One May See But Not Be Seen 


[Special Correspondence for MusicaL AMERICA] 


Catro, Ecypt, Jan. IT. 

PERA-LOVING tourists have no rea- 
son to feel out of their element in 
Cairo, for the principal city of Egypt boasts 
of an opera house which rivals those of 
European music centers, both in the sump- 
tuousness of mounting and the finished ex- 
ecution of its productions. The institution 
is by no means a new one, for it was built 
as far back as 1869 by the Khedive Ismail 
Pasha to celebrate the inauguration of the 
Suez Canal. Its chief fame has resulted 
from the fact that Verdi’s masterwork, 
“Aida,” was composed especially for it and 
at the instigation of the Khedive himself. 
It was not with that opera, however, that 
the house was opened, though this erro- 
neous idea has long prevailed in many quar- 
ters. The inaugural offering was “Rigo- 
letto,” while two hymns were composed for 
the occasion, one of them by a Signor Mu- 
zio, the other by G. Poniatowsky. Only aft- 


erward did the Khedive conceive the idea 
of having Verdi compose a national opera 
for his house. “Aida” was the result, but 
was not given till December, 1871. 

Since 1880 the opera house has belonged 
to the State and is under government ad- 
ministration of Boinet Pascha, Harari Pa- 
scha and Dr. Gennaro Fornario. A grant of 
$20,000 is given annually by the Egyptian 
government to the manager of the opera 
company for a season of sixty perform- 
ances which begins in November. 

This season, for the first time in three 
years, the company is French, and under the 





Interior of the Opera House in Cairo, Egypt—The Boxes in Which the Khedive’s 
Harem Sits Will Be Noticed Screened, to the Left on the Second Balcony 


direction of Albert Baroche. The conductor 
is Maurice Frigara of Covent Garden and 
the Lyons Opera. The novelties this year 
include “Siegfried,” “Deéjanire,” “Roma”’ 
and “Marie-Madeleine,” while the regular 
répertoire of the company comprises “Lo- 
hengrin,” “La Juive,” “Le Propheéte,” “Sam- 
son and Delilah,” “Hamlet,” “Aida,” “La 
Johéme,” “Lakmé,” “Manon,” “Faust,” 
“Thais,” “Mignon,” “Tosca” and “Phryné.” 

The scenic settings and other accoutre- 
ments are extremely lavish. -For this year’s 
production of “Aida” fresh costumes and 
jewelry have been made. They are copied 
after those of the original “Aida” produc- 


tion. The latter are still to be seen. They 
are exceedingly beautiful, the silver and gilt 
embroideries having all been done by hand 
and the materials having been heavy tapes- 
tries and brocades of the finest weave. The 
swords cost about $25 a piece. 

The opera house itself has not a shabby 
corner, for it has been kept in good condi- 
tion with scrupulous care, There is a box 
for the Khedive’s harem and another for 
that functionary’s mother. The harem box 
is screened and unlighted, so that while its 
occupants can easily see the stage the rest 
of the audience cannot see them, 

MAupE Bowers. 





Alda to Sing in Southern Festivals 


Southern music lovers will have the op- 
portunity of hearing Mme. Frances Alda 
this Spring, as the Metropolitan soprano 
has been engaged to sing at the big music 
Festival at Baltimore on April 9 and also 
at the Festival at Richmond, Va., on May 5. 
This will be Mme. Alda’s first appearance in 
these cities. Owing to the fact that Mme. 
Alda’s Metropolitan Opera engagement does 
not close until March 7, her Spring concert 
tour under the direction of Frederic Ship- 
man will not open until March 10, when the 
initial concert will be given at Little Rock, 
Ark. Mme. Alda’s tour will cover eight 
weeks and will be limited to twenty-four 
concerts, as the diva sings but three times a 


week. Concerts have already been arranged 
for the following cities: Little Rock, Fort 
Smith, Muskogee, Dallas, San Antonio, 
Fort Worth, Houston, Austin, Lincoln, St. 
Louis, Louisville and Pittsburg. 





Spanish Piano Prodigy Arrives 


Manolito Funes, who is described as the 
youngest and fattest boy who ever played 
piano solos before King Alfonso of Spain, 
arrived in New York last Monday on the 
Spanish steamship Montserrat. The boy is 
twelve years old and weighs 150 pounds. 
He has been playing the piano since he was 
four and some of his enthusiastic country- 
men regard him as the most remarkable 
musical phenomenon of the day in Spain. 


Campaign for Revival of Interest in 
Scranton Orchestra 





SCRANTON, 
made to revive interest in the Scranton 
Symphony Orchestra by Theodore Beauch- 
man and Howard J, Frear, two active mem 
bers of the organization. ‘They have al- 
ready secured the assistance of the Century 
Club and are conducting a campaign to 
raise $1,000 for a concert’in the eaily 
Spring. vn he ® 


are being 





One of the novelties to be launched in 
Berlin this season is a symphonic poem in 
three parts entitled “The Sea,” by Richard 
Metzdorff. 


WALTER DAMROSCH GIVES 
FORETASTE OF “CYRANO”’ 


Composer of New Metropolitan. Opera 
Outlines Its Salient Features in 
Lecture Recital 





. Struggling operatic composers of the last 

century would have been envious of Walter 
Damrosch if they could have seen Mr. 
Damrosch taking advantage of an oppor- 
tunity for placing a portion of the public 
in a receptive mood for the production by 
the Metropolitan Opera Caqmpany of his 
new opera, “Cyrano,” which the composer 
described in his lecture-recital before the 
members of the Music Lovers’ Club at 
7Eolian Hall, New York, on January 29. 

After telling the circumstances which led 
to his collaboration with W. J. Henderson 
in this version of the Rostand work Mr. 
Damrosch stated that melody was to be 
the distinguishing feature of this opera, 
and when the audience later interrupted 
with applause one of the strongly melo- 
dious passages the composer remarked, 
“I’m glad you don’t object to melody.” 

During Mr. Damrosch’s delightfully con- 
versational presentation of the text and 
music of the important scenes, the audi- 
ence observed him in a new guise, ‘for he 
semi-sang and semi-intoned such of the 
lines as did not lend themselves to recita- 
tion. 

This incomplete, one-man performance of 
“Cyrano” satisfied the highly interested au- 
dience of two things, the first being that 
the composer has amply succeeded in his 
intention to create a fluently melodic score 
such as instanced in the “letter theme,” 
which runs through much of the love mu- 
sic. Secondly, it was evident that this was 
not to be a merely academic American op- 
era, but that the composer has been happy 
in his presentation of the human and hu- 
morous elements of the story. as found in 
Cyrano’s “Duel Song” and the patter verses 
on “How to make a cheese cake.” 

Much interest was felt in the use of the 
whole-tone scale to typify Cyrano’s gro- 
tesque nose, as well as in the martial and 
tripping themes applied respectively to 
Christian and Roxane, the latter’s role in 
the first two acts, as the composer ex- 
plained, being almost that of a coloratura. 
Mr. Damrosch was found to be resourceful 
in the use of quaint musical effects, such 
as that of the stage band in the first act, 
with the instruments used at this period, 
and of a shepherd song, somewhat in the 
style of Lully and Rameau. Aside from 
indicating the music of the balcony scene, 
Mr. Damrosch refrained from playing the 
third act of the opera because, as he ex- 
plained, “I think it the best act.” 


K. S. C. 


Jersey Musicians at White House 


Montcrair, N. J., Jan. 31—Mme. Bea- 
trice Bowman and Mark Andrews, both of 
Montclair, gave a musicale in the East 
Room of the White House in Washington 
to-night. 
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